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Pier Paolo Pasolini (Bologna, 1922 — Rome, 1975) was a poet, narrator, 
essayist, literary critic and, as a filmmaker, author of fundamental films 
such as Teorema (1968), El Decameron (1971) or the controversial Sal6 or 
the 120 Days of Sodom (1975). After a difficult childhood and adolescence, 
faced with a tyrannical father and the ghosts of a homosexuality 
incompatible with the canons of the time, Pasolini worked as a rural teacher 
in his native Friuli; In the fifties he began a valuable but little-known 
literary career in Rome that reflects his early social and _ political 
commitment to the most disadvantaged and vulnerable, and which was soon 
supported by Natalia Ginzburg. His filmography, lyrical and polemical in 
equal measure, soon obtained the support of the great masters of Italian 
cinema. 


With a sustained narrative pulse from beginning to end, Miguel Dalmau 
narrates the chiaroscuros and contradictions of this great European 
intellectual one hundred years after his birth, and gives us the keys to 
understand a life pierced by a tragic drive—which ended in his brutal 
murder on the beaches of Ostia—and a literary and film work that remains 
fully valid today. 
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For Paola, Lucas, Eva, Thiago and Nina, with the wish 
that they always listen to the words of the prophets. 


For Perico de Montaner and Mayda de Quiroga, 
who have never stopped hearing them. 


For Piera Garbelli, who has always listened to them. 


Il am a force from the Past. 
Only in tradition is my love. 


PIER PAOLO PASOLINI 


Portico 


When Pasolini's butchered body appeared on a lonely beach outside Rome 
almost half a century ago, no one seemed to notice that the world had 
perhaps lost its last prophet. Overwhelmed by the news, his friends and 
followers highlighted some of his virtues that were on everyone's lips: his 
multifaceted talent and his great capacity for provocation. Alberto 
Moravia's vibrant and emotional eulogy at the funeral reminded Italians that 
they had lost a great poet, one of those rare poets who hopefully appear 
every hundred years. Others highlighted the disappearance of the filmmaker 
and the intellectual with a will of steel. The sad reality is that the world had 
lost something doubly valuable: one of the few voices that rose against the 
Power of its time, a turbulent time of imminent transformations that was 
also beginning to be ours. 

From the first moment, Pasolini's tragic death aroused suspicions and 
inspired too many questions that no one dared to answer. The law 
intervened on different occasions over the years; But due to the reluctance 
of the Italian justice system to clarify his death, the figure of Pasolini 
became trapped in a limbo where artistic purgatory and police mystery were 
mixed. Every time Pasolini was mentioned again, "the Pasolini case" 
returned and the hypothesis of state crime resurfaced, as if the final 
meaning of his passionate and scandalous existence had been reduced to the 
plot of an Italian thriller from the seventies. Unfortunately, the atrocious 
circumstances of his death, which the media transformed into a sensational 
spectacle, somehow came to close everything that in Pasolin's work was a 
continuous and open investigation. In this way Pasolini went out of fashion: 
his enormous figure became a solitary mountain that was increasingly 
distant to which very few wanted or could have access. It is true that 


Pasolini always aroused the interest of an intelligent minority; But with 
most of his contemporaries gone, his figure had to protect himself almost 
alone from the winds of oblivion. 

However, on that increasingly distant mountain, a light continued to 
pulse that never went out. At first he was only an echo of the past, the 
specter of a rabid and indomitable heretic who had been condemned for 
proclaiming the truth. For a world made of relative certainties, like ours, 
that light warned us well in advance of the dangers of hypocrisy and 
political correctness. In some ways, then, Pasolini was still very much alive, 
and his exceptional human adventure could no longer be reduced to a court 
case nor interpreted as a work of art. The very nature of his "Lutheran" 
discourse began to have the stimulating effect of examination of 
conscience. A new generation of young people discovered that Pier Paolo 
Pasolini had a message for them, he challenged them, putting his finger on 
their sore spot about their conformism, his cowardice, his fear of freedom. 
He came to tell them that they had fallen into the trap of a bourgeois- 
neocapitalist system that was destroying the planet. When anti-system 
movements began to emerge at the turn of the new millennium, many 
discovered that Pasolini, like him, had already been there before with the 
only weapon of the word. Not just the word of the poet or the film director, 
but the word of the prophet. 

Pasolini prophet? Indeed. It is worth remembering here that the prophet 
does not divine the future: he is not that Roman haruspex who consulted the 
smoking viscera of beasts to then announce dark omens or happy events, 
from the altar of sacrifice. The prophet is not a fortune teller: he is a voice 
that comes from the past, a character who settles in the present and observes 
it from tradition, before elaborating a warning speech for the community. 
The prophet reveals to us something we have not seen, speaks out with 
courage and warns us of the dangers of our blindness. Pasolini did nothing 
else in the second half of his life, point out all the disaster that was then 
announced on the horizon: political corruption, the loss of values, the 
abandonment of the rural world, the destruction of the landscape, the 
cultural genocide on the primitive societies and peoples, the all-embracing 
and manipulative power of the media, the meekness of intellectuals, the 


vulgarity of mass subculture, the homogenization of society, the loss of 
individual freedoms... This chronicle of a disaster foretold makes half a 
century is the world we live in now. 

When considering the complex biography of our last prophet, I had to 
face an unprecedented challenge in my long career as a portrait painter. 
Pasolini is incomprehensible: he was not "only" one of the great poets of 
the century, or a brave novelist who discovered the miserable face of cities, 
or an original filmmaker who "reinvented" the cinema of his time, but also a 
romantic who was defending minority languages and third world peoples to 
the last breath. Any of these endeavors would have taken us a lifetime. 
Portentously, Pasolini had the superhuman strength to add to this many 
other activities: collaborations in the press, essays, sports chronicles, travel 
books, conferences, public debates, ideological provocations, scandals and 
the bold proclamation of his homosexuality. Only such a huge figure could 
confront Evil. No other could have done so, then or now, only a prophet 
gifted with the desperate vitality and audacity of the ancient prophets. 

Faced with a biography of such magnitude, I have opted for synthesis 
and a certain narrative clarity aimed at presenting an overall portrait that is 
useful for the Spanish-speaking reader. Maybe it's not a bad idea to start 
getting to know Pier Paolo Pasolini a little better. Honestly, I think he is 
more alive than ever, closer to almost all of us. Regarding his physical 
disappearance, which hurt so much in his day and we so regret in this today 
orphan of free voices, the prophet wrote: 


Who was I? What was the meaning of my presence? 
in the era that this film evokes 
already so sadly out of time? 
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La Stampa archive. 


Rome, November 3, 1975 


PIER PAOLO PASOLINI HAS BEEN KILLED 


His body was found with a disfigured face at dawn yesterday, in a lonely place in old Ostia. 
At the seaplane station. The murderer is a young man that the writer-filmmaker had just met 
on Saturday night and with whom he had driven by car to the lonely and dark area. The 
heinous crime was committed that same night around one o'clock. The young man repeatedly 
hit his victim's head with a wooden stick. At 6:00 a.m. the gruesome discovery occurred. 
However, until 9:30 a.m. it was not possible to name the massacred body. In fact, 
investigators did not find any identification documents next to the body. The recognition was 
made by a faithful friend of Pasolini, the actor Ninetto Davoli, whom the director himself 
had launched into the world of cinema and who was the last person to see him on Saturday 
night. 


Note that appeared in the newspaper I] Mondo after the murder of Pier Paolo Pasolini. 


On the previous page, cover of the Italian newspaper La Stampa. 
A few hours before being murdered, Pier Paolo Pasolini had stated in an 
interview: "Today there are many who believe that it is necessary to kill." 


Paradise 


O Roma, o death! 


Pier Paolo Pasolini came into the world in Bologna on March 5, 1922, 
under the sign of Pisces. A century away, we do not usually remember that 
that year was crucial in the history of Italy, and by extension in the future of 
the 20th century. The situation in the country resembles a powder keg ready 
to explode: a conglomerate of political forces are participating in the assault 
on Power, among them the fascist party of Benito Mussolini. Within its 
formation there are two large factions: the one that aspires to achieve power 
through legal means and the one that aspires to do so through violent 
means. Although initially the future Duce does not speak out, the truth is 
that he senses that only a stroke of force can raise favorable winds. A look 
at the board provides us with a worrying scenario for the country's stability: 
the tired right, the defeated army, the hesitant left, the stale monarchy... The 
fruit is ripe for the establishment of fascism. In October of that year, the 
legendary March on Rome took place, which marked a kick in the game 
and outlined the human and political landscape where the first twenty years 
of Pasolini's life would pass. Before continuing, let us also remember that 
Mussolini's seizure of power generated vibrant echoes in Hitler's Germany, 
with the consequences known to everyone. Without fascism there would 
have been no Nazism. 

Meanwhile, one of the millions of Italians who welcome the change 
with open arms is the father of this nervous, dark boy who brightens his 
days and interrupts his nights. Who is this man who enjoys the immense 
pleasure of sharing the birth of fascism and the bittersweet experience of 
fatherhood? He is a young soldier who holds the title of fifth count of La 
Onda. Born in Bologna in 1892, his childhood was spent remembering 
“lands and palaces” that his mother squandered miserably before leaving 
him an orphan. The rest of his childhood, little Carlo Alberto could no 
longer be happy, because he was in the lap of a widowed mother who had a 


strong character. In one of the few photographs that survive, the boy 
appears next to his mother - Giulia Drudi -, a thin and slender lady wearing 
a brocade dress and a county crown of small diamonds. We must add that 
aristocratic vanity possessed Pasolini's father, and he at the same time made 
great efforts to repress his own in the eyes of the world. Does anyone 
imagine Pier Paolo Pasolini as the sixth count of the Onda, title of the 
ancient nobility of Ravenna? Well he was. Seeing any image of the artist, 
his rough and dry peasant face always prevails, but a more careful look tells 
us of a singular bearing, a being on stage, a "something" that perhaps comes 
from the nobility of his blood. 

Upon the death of his mother, Carlo Alberto Pasolini was left in the 
hands of a guardian who managed his assets. When he was of legal age to 
manage them, he followed the terrible path of his father, a renowned 
gambling addict. In Bologna there was talk of his obsessive love for the 
game, which was the coup de grace to the family patrimony. Ruined, 
Pasolini's father embraced the career of arms. As in the case of other nobles, 
that career made up for a destiny that was marked by economic ruin. In this 
way, a Sad past was cleaned up and a horizon full of heroic promises opened 
up. Carlo Alberto fulfilled them: he soon went to Libya to fight in the 
Infantry Corps; After the outbreak of the First World War, he volunteered to 
join the Regio Esercito—the army of the Kingdom of Italy—where he was 
promoted to second lieutenant for merit in combat. 

There are not many images of the count in his youth. One of the most 
eloquent shows him in a half-knit one-piece swimsuit on an Adriatic beach. 
The photograph is undated, but it says a lot about the vital tone of the fifth 
Count of La Onda. His right arm is hidden behind his back, his left hand 
holds a lit cigarette. He looks sideways, directly avoiding the 
photographer's camera. There is something of the youthful Alain Delon in 
the pose, the face frowning from the sun or from the desire to give himself 
an air of toughness. Maybe he is not more than twenty years old. The image 
shows him robust and strong, with clear and dark eyes, masculine features 
marked as the epitome of virility. He doesn't seem worried, but slightly 
worried about something we will never know. A promotion in his career? A 
money problem? Love sickness? It doesn't matter. One thing is certain: he is 


a full-blooded Italian, proud of his macho essence, of his firm walk in the 
world. 

At the end of the war, this young officer will join the fascist party. As 
the writer Enzo Siciliano rightly suggests, it is not surprising that Pasolini's 
father embraced Mussolini's cause: the strange thing would have been the 
opposite. After all, fascism seemed to be part of his DNA: “It belonged to 
his vanity, to his evident vitalism, to the somberness of his outlook; and it 
belonged even more to his deranged social configuration, to his blood 
aristocracy rejected towards the barren land of the petite bourgeoisie. At a 
certain point Carlo Alberto is assigned to the Casarsa della Delizia barracks: 
a border town in the province of Udine, in the northeast of the country, in 
the Friuli region. 

Installed in the barracks, he alternates his military obligations with 
moments of leisure, which he takes advantage of to socialize with the girls 
of the town. One afternoon he meets Susanna Colussi, the eldest daughter 
of an old clan in the region, and falls madly in love with her. The meeting 
between this handsome soldier, proud of his noble roots, with the petite and 
pretty young woman has the hallmarks of astral collisions. It is easy to 
understand Carlo Alberto Pasolini's passion: Susanna is a cheerful girl who 
works as a school teacher; She likes singing, she writes stories, she 
composes popular songs... Although she secretly keeps the memory of an 
old unhappy love, she has not lost the desire to live or a capacity for irony 
that makes her strong. This ability will be put to the test when she has to 
face the tragedy of her children. The great karma of her life. 


Mother 


Although some members of the Colussi family maintain that they were not 
peasants, the truth is that they had been peasants for generations, as 
demonstrated by the fact that the family coat of arms features a cart wheel 
in the center of a framed oval. However, the very existence of that shield 
and the century-old antiquity of the surname place the family on a higher 
level of the social scale. Without becoming nobles, the Colussi were small 
rural landowners in the Friuli region, who enjoyed the privilege of 
exploiting their own lands. At the beginning of the 20th century, 
grandfather Domenico knew how to adapt to the new times and set up a 
small grappa distillery; He also got a steam thresher, which was a luxury in 
an essentially agricultural area stranded on the threshold of the Industrial 
Revolution. Thanks to this initiative, the Colussi knew prosperity and 
became the first family in Casarsa. 

With the outbreak of World War I, the course turned dramatically. 
Following the harsh defeat at Caporetto — which facilitated the invasion of 
the territory by the forces of the Austro-Hungarian Empire — there was an 
exodus in the region and the Colussi sought refuge in Ferrara. When they 
returned to Casarsa, the landscape had changed so much that the old 
businesses stopped working. The post-war crisis seriously hurt the family, 
which was able to be reborn thanks to its matriarchal structure. Although 
we cannot disdain the role of the patriarch Domenico and his two sons - 
Pasolini's full uncles - the control of the house was now taken by 
grandmother Giulia. She was the architect of the small resurrection to 
which her daughters also contributed. 

Let us pause briefly on these figures from the Colussian gynoecium: 
Susanna, the most attractive, was a schoolteacher and exuded joy and 
determination; Enrichetta was strong and kind, and ran the town stationery 
store; As for the third daughter, Giannina, she was a somewhat eccentric 


and adventurous character, who went from having dangerous female 
friendships to traveling for a long time through Cyrenaica - then an Italian 
colony in Africa - before returning to Casarsa and acquiring the custom of 
escaping on a motorcycle with strangers through the plains of the region. 
Over time Susanna would be the mother of Pasolini, and Enrichetta that of 
the writer Nico Naldini. If this and some other members of the clan are to 
be believed, the men had little role in the family and their memory has 
dissolved into oblivion. What happened there? A much more common 
phenomenon than current gender revisionism is willing to admit. Invariably 
these men were drawn into the orbit of the Colussi women, who took them 
to the altar and then "captured" or "decaffeinated" them forever. Even a guy 
as powerful as Pier Paolo Pasolini's father succumbed to the spell of those 
"magicians" from Casarsa and could not free himself from it. Symbolically, 
these men are confused, as in a Friulian carnival procession, with their 
women: men with feminine clothing, females with masculine clothing. The 
world upside down. This was the poet's great emotional reference, the 
family dynamic, the model. 

At first things were not easy for his parents. During the courtship 
Susanna hesitated, she asserted herself, until she understood that this classic 
game was doomed to failure, among other reasons because time was 
passing like a sentence. There are indications to think that she agreed to 
marry the count for essentially practical reasons, but also because Carlo 
Alberto somehow "forced" her with her sexual drive. In fact, there was a 
precedent: during the premarital bond that lasted years, they had a son who 
died a few months later, taking the echoes of the scandal to the grave. This 
information is decisive because it tells us about the passionate tyranny of 
the count, an explicit carnal appetite that was going to leave a deep mark on 
Pasolini's childhood. Several years after the child's birth, her mother takes 
advantage of a vacation in Riccione to open up to her husband. She writes 
to him by letter: 


I don't know why I have this insomnia. Some nights I'm so excited I feel like jumping out the 
window. Will it be luck or misfortune that this desire invades me? He left the arduous 
sentence to you. This excitement comes to me especially when I think about you, what you 


will do, how you will behave. If I have become so unpleasant to you, as you often repeat, it is 
due to my inability to find resources against your displeasure. 


Under these words some things are expressed and others are hidden: 
surely it is the veiled testimony of a woman who has been forced or raped, 
something all too common at the time. The conflict also arises because the 
"rapist" was her boyfriend and then her husband, the father of those short- 
lived children who end up in the grave or of those others who continue 
playing in the garden of life. In any case, the behavior of the fifth Count of 
La Onda caused a deep rift that was never closed and was the seed of 
discord in the marriage. It is necessary to add that the heteropatriarchal 
society of the time made any type of claim by the victim unfeasible, so 
Pasolini's mother took complete revenge, as we will see later. There is only 
one problem: although revenge is a dish that is served cold, if served as a 
family it becomes the almost exclusive emotional diet of the family nest. 

Finally, on December 22, 1921, the couple married in Casarsa. Basically 
they had no other alternative, because she was seven months pregnant with 
Pier Paolo and they no longer had the courage to face a second scandal. The 
peculiar characteristics of this union generated in Susanna Colussi a deep 
feeling of resentment towards her husband. Almost everything had 
happened against her will: the loss of a great teenage love, the count's 
impetuous desires, the unwanted pregnancy of her first child, her death a 
few months later, the second unwanted pregnancy, the forced wedding. She 
would later experience a life of constant change due to her husband's 
military career. Meanwhile, the birth of that son who would be a poet took 
place and who glimpsed his destiny in these verses that resonate like a 
curse: 


You will go down to the world 

and you will be naive and kind, faithful and balanced, 
you will have an infinite capacity to obey 

and an infinite capacity to rebel. 

You will be pure. 

That's why I curse you. 


The first memories of life are visual. In memory, life becomes a silent 
movie. All of us have an image in our minds that is the first or one of the 
first in our life. That image is a sign, and as such a sign it expresses or 
communicates something. In a short autobiographical text published shortly 
before his death, Gennariello, the poet wrote about that auroral image: 


The first image of my life is a white and transparent curtain, hanging motionless in front of a 
window that overlooks a rather sad and dark alley. That curtain anguishes and terrifies me, 
but not as something threatening and unpleasant, but as something cosmic. In that curtain the 
entire spirit of the house where I was born meets and takes shape. It was a bourgeois house. 


Taking into account that Pasolini was the great scourge of the 
bourgeoisie of his time, that curtain is telling us something: the fears and 
anxieties of childhood accompany us along the way, they model our 
character, they secretly drive our actions. What does that white curtain 
mean? Is it the tremulous threshold that separates the bourgeois world of the 
father and the dark life outside? Can we explain this life that now begins as 
a great human adventure destined to jump from one world to another, to try 
to understand both and assume them as a unit? The fact is that Pasolini 
rarely felt at ease on this side of the room; That's why he learned to 
approach that curtain, to combat the cosmic terror, to go down to the sad 
alley, as sad as misery and as dark as sex. And in the end he found death 
there. Out of home. 


Secrets of a marriage 


In different testimonies Pier Paolo Pasolini spoke of the father: a man of 
passionate, sensual and violent character. This character, who would end up 
being very conflictive due to alcohol, went from youthful euphoria to 
disenchantment due to the wars that buried the dream of imperial Italy. 
Meanwhile, a long captivity in Kenya, his return to his homeland, and a 
second captivity in the land of his wife where he dragged out another 
drama. Caged, he rebelled against that fate and sank into an anguish that 
fueled his dipsomania and his paranoia. Pasolini recognized, however, that 
the count had always opted for his literary career. Perhaps the memory of a 
brother of his named Pier Paolo, who wrote verses and died drowned before 
he was twenty, contributed to this. Anticipating new misfortunes, Carlo 
Alberto never accepted his son's wishes to become a naval officer - it was 
Pasolini's dream until adolescence - and encouraged him to continue 
writing. With some malice the poet will comment in an interview with 
Dacia Marain1: 


My father believed he could reconcile the life of a writer son with his conformity. This 
incompatibility drove him crazy: in the very act of understanding, he understood nothing. His 
very sharp intelligence was of no use to him: it was an instrument that never had its proper 
use. And he became desperate, roared, yearned. He was in the world to suffer. And how 
much he made me and my mother suffer! 


Much of this punishment on his family was the result of an unsatisfied 
sexual desire for his wife. They both knew it, they were both fighting in a 
hidden and relentless war. He craved, she resisted. In this combat Susanna 
Colussi chose the worst of the strategies, otherwise quite common: she 
responded to the man's open war with female guerrilla fighting. What's 
going on here? This beautiful woman knows perfectly well that her husband 
feels an insatiable erotic obsession with her; But since he has no intention 


of appeasing her—and that is her weapon—she not only denies him her 
privacy but also allows herself the luxury of being flirtatious. Of all the 
mistakes of the writer's mother, this is the most serious because it will 
negatively affect family harmony and the emotional balance of the children. 
No one disputes her right to retaliate against the man who most certainly 
forced her in the past; but that legitimate right will bring terrible 
consequences and many years of pain for everyone. 

Meanwhile, a Susanna Colussi, oblivious to her mistake, continues 
getting ready in front of the mirror, preparing the courtship ceremony and 
ready to go out into the street: to any of the many streets of the towns and 
cities where the fifth Count of La Onda will be assigned as an officer. . Is it 
a bad idea. The reason is clear: this fascist male of her husband was not 
raised so that a pretty girl from the village would close the door on him and 
open it, instead, to all men, even if it was just an innocent game. 
Furthermore, Carlo Alberto is unable to understand what his mistakes are 
and only feels the pain of humiliation, an infinite chain of penances that are 
renewed daily and bear the seal of the sweet smile of his wife in front of the 
mirror. All this produces a dynamic full of toxicities: possessiveness, 
resentment, jealousy, arguments, adultery... The couple will not even 
respect the "Eden" of Casarsa della Delizia, where conflicts break out in full 
view of the clan. In a somewhat delirious spiral, Susanna sleeps with her 
niece Annie Naldini every time her husband disappears for a few days in 
search of peace. "He Needs Women," she says as her argument, but she is 
also telling us that she gives up her own gratification in the process. 
Lysistrata's tactics come at a price. 

In such conditions, Pasolini's mother will transfer her longing for love 
and her erotic drives to her children, especially her first-born, whom she 
adores. The writer Enzo Siciliano is right when talking about this unhealthy 
bond: 


Susanna deposited all her ideals in Pier Paolo, but also an outburst of a particularly erotic 
nature. As her son grew older, the resentment she felt towards her husband evidently became 
richer in motives. The son satisfied every emotional demand in the woman's fertile 
imagination. 


Thus, Pier Paolo grew up in a family environment marked by his 
mother's resentment towards his father, but he never wanted to accept that 
his violence against her was the biological reason for his own existence. 
Without that maddened force of the passionate stallion, without that 
paternal stubbornness that violated the rules of respect, Pasolini would not 
have existed. Only one bitter memory remained in his memory: 


Every night I looked forward to dinner time with horror, knowing that there would be fights. 
In me there was a substitution of the mother, an identification, which caused a childhood 
neurosis in me. This neurosis turned me into someone restless, with a restlessness that 
questioned my being in the world at all times. 


In another interview he declared: «My whole life has been influenced 
by the scenes that my father made of my mother. "Those scenes gave rise to 
the desire to die in me." 


Of classic traumas 


Let's go back to the core. As far as Pasolini is concerned, family tensions 
will leave their mark. Seduced by the mother's charm, he will instinctively 
establish a distribution of roles where the father is a fascist beast who hates 
them, while the mother becomes the warm refuge for his innocent and 
sensitive soul. It is a dubious truth to say the least, since there was a time 
not so long ago when the father figure moved under a golden light. In an 
interview with his friend, the writer Dacia Maraini, the poet acknowledged: 


In the first three years of my life, my father was more important to me than my mother. He 
was a calming, strong presence. A true loving and protective father. Then suddenly, when I 
was about three years old, conflict broke out. Since then there was an antagonistic, tragic 
tension between us. 


That father who had even been "cheerful" became "violent, possessive, 
tyrannical." 

What happened to you to experience such a radical change? An episode 
that would undoubtedly have delighted Dr. Freud. Apparently, Susanna 
Colussi was pregnant again, and little Pier Paolo began to feel an intense 
itch in his eyes. The problem worsened and he had to resort to medical 
treatment. Every night his father pinned him down on the kitchen table, 
forced his eyes open and applied eye drops. From that moment on he began 
to detest his father. Reality? Dream? It seems true that during that period 
Pier Paolo asked his mother how children were born and she replied that 
they were born from her mother's womb. No matter how much faith we 
have in our parents, this type of explanation is always obscure. In any case, 
there are several elements that come together in the plot: maternal 
pregnancy, cooking, paternal violence against the child... With these 
ingredients the Freudian reading dresses up: the son would have surprised 
his parents copulating in the kitchen, something very typical of the count's 


fiery spirit, and then created a story where his father repeated the 
"aggression" on him with the help of eye drops. Obviously, "the Viennese 
sorcerer" whom Nabokov mocked would have interpreted the eye and the 
eye drops as sexual symbols. 

Everything seems to indicate that Pasolini's founding trauma took place 
in the kitchen of Belluno, a town in the Dolomites where the fifth count of 
La Onda was stationed in the barracks. That kitchen was the center of his 
little world: there he began to measure his height, for example, and there he 
kept his toys by the fireplace. From that house, too, the first memories of 
the night arise, right in the parents' bedroom: "I slept in a little bed at the 
foot of his large wedding bed." Everything fits perfectly. When, decades 
later, Pasolini films the first scenes of Oedipus Rex, the child protagonist 
will painfully surprise the erotic dalliances of his eldest. These scenes are 
not just a cinematic vignette based on the Oedipus complex; There is 
something else: they are pure autobiography, not in vain the action takes 
place in fascist Italy in the 1920s. Be that as it may, on the dates 
surrounding the birth of his brother Guido, relevant psychoanalytic events 
happen to him: harmony with his father is broken, his mother brings another 
son into the world, and the dethroned little prince gives birth to a neurosis. 
If it weren't for the fact that we believe in the word of the poets, it would be 
said that the entire painting is a fantastic recreation of Pasolini himself to 
get on the Freudian ship with all the honors. But beyond this conjecture, 
based on the fact that Pasolini spent his entire life self-analyzing, that 
episode he lived or dreamed of served as fertile ground for creative fever. 


tit weather vane 


The large wound had opened and was causing pain. Shortly after, little Pier 
Paolo had his sexual awakening. Apparently he discovered that he was 
physically impressed by the Belluno boys who played in the square in front 
of his house. In his collection of essays Empirismo heretico (Empirismo 
eretico) he narrates the episode where he felt the first bites of the flesh, 
identical to those he would later experience as an adult: "that terrible and 
anxious sweetness that takes hold of the viscera and consumes them, burns 
them." , twists them, like a warm, anguishing wave before the object of 
love. A long time before, Pasolini had already rescued that emotion mired 
in the mists of the past; He left it written in his Red Notebooks, his intimate 
post-war diary, where the image has an almost cinematic vividness: 


Of the boys who played, I was especially impressed by their legs, the convex part of the 
inside of the knee where, bending while running, the nerves are tense with an elegant and 
violent gesture. I saw in those nerves that were triggered a symbol of the life that was still 
pending: I imagined "the older being" in that gesture of the young boy running. I now know 
that it was an intensely sensual feeling. If I experience it again, I feel in my gut the 
tenderness, the affliction and the violence of desire. It was the sensation of the unattainable, 
of the carnal, a sensation for which a name had not yet been invented. I invented it then and 
it was tit weather vane. Seeing those legs bent in the fury of the game, I told myself that I felt 
like a weather vane, something like a tickling, a seduction, a humiliation. 


For a strange reason, Pasolini baptized this new "feeling" with a 
singular name: it is his intimate response to the contemplation of the first 
part of human anatomy that left a deep mark on him. One of the boys 
playing attracted him in a mysterious way. For lack of a correct word, well, 
he gave a name to that feeling. Weather vane tit. The inexplicable feeling 
will soon be joined by curiosity. One afternoon he secretly left his house 
and went to the address where the object of his "desire" lived with his 
brother. He was moved by the instinctive impulse to approach a world of 


older boys, and perceive that soft feeling of which he waits and trembles on 
the threshold. He writes in his Red Notebooks: “TI still remember how I felt 
guilty and how I trembled when I went up the stairs and when I knocked on 
the door. I don't remember what happened after they opened the door for 
me; I only remember the moment of opening. 

We have already seen that Pasolini's first erotic sensations are associated 
with the legs, and specifically the knees, with the tense tendons of the boys. 
This raises a question that is imposed by his obvious transparency: to what 
extent was the poet's obsessive love for football - the other great passion of 
his life - a way of instinctively reliving his erotic awakening? ? After all, it 
is rightly argued that the charm of football lies in its ability to return men to 
childhood, and release for a few hours the child who still lives in us. If so, 
Pasolini would be reliving that first moment of desire, that mysterious and 
inexplicable epiphany, every time a ball landed at his feet. Another 
significant detail. Much later, the great philologist Gianfranco Contini made 
him observe that "thetis" means "sex" in Greek (both masculine and 
feminine) and that theta-vane is a reminder used in archaic languages. 
Pasolini says: "I experienced this same tit-weathervane feeling through my 
mother's breast." 

From the beginning the writer felt infinite tenderness towards her, an 
innocent victim in his imagination of his father's barbarity. Years later he 
would type a note talking about Susanna Colussi: an intimate testimony that 
appeared among her papers after the Ostia crime. In this note he talks about 
a persistent image that comes to mind every time he thinks about "mamma." 
A memory. The scene took place in Sacile, a small town near Pordenone, 
when he was barely eight years old. In that memory they are alone, 
absolutely alone, walking among bare trees, with the backdrop of blue 
mountains. Although it is spring, they still feel the cold of winter: 


She gives me infinite joy, which even now, as I speak, suffocates me. I squeeze my mother's 
arm tightly (in effect, I walk arm-in-arm with her) and bury her cheek in her poor fur coat. In 
that coat I perceive the aroma of spring, a mixture of ice and warmth, of fragrant mud and 
flowers still without perfume, of house and field. This smell of my mother's poor fur coat is 
the smell of my life. 


Obviously you have to be a poet to explain everything in a few words, 
and Pasolini is a great poet. It would be said that the smell of the mother's 
coat becomes like her Proustian madeleine, a portal to the past, which in her 
case speaks to us of absolute love, not only of a tender dream of childhood 
masterfully recovered, as in the case of Proust. . It happens that the image 
of an adult, letting himself be hypnotized by the aroma of memory, is not 
the same as that other image of the child "seduced" by the mother's 
perfume, the warmth of the skin, the cheek that sinks into the coat like a 
sensual ecstasy that still has no name. This already announces to us a bond 
of an incestuous nature that did not take long to flow through the tributaries 
of morbidity. At this point, it may be surprising that Pasolini did not make 
the slightest attempt to distance himself from Susanna Colussi. A safety 
cord. On the contrary. In fact, he continued to call her “my mom” and not 
“my mother,” remaining faithful to a word that underlines a visceral link, 
which he failed to deny. Also surprising are the thousand affectionate names 
with which he addressed her on all occasions in her life, even by letter. 
These names like Susannuda, cicciona, etc., are more typical of a 
relationship. Referring to her, the poet declared thirty years later to Vogue 
magazine: 


My mother told stories, fables, she read them to me. My mother was like Socrates to me. She 
had a certainly ideal and idealized vision of the world. She truly believes in heroism, in 
charity, in piety, in generosity. I have absorbed all this in an almost pathological way. 


This unusual filial feeling always remained identical. Somehow Pasolini 
continued clinging to her mother's shelter until the day of her death, the 
fateful day of liberation. Let us say it with regret but without fear: only 
death freed the poet from the sweet clutches of Susanna, beyond the bloody 
choreography and horror. 


Childhood and poetry 


Although Pasolini had a paternal uncle who wrote poems, the construction 
of Pasolini's myth requires the necessary influence of the Colussi branch. 
There is nothing reprehensible in this: myths are myths, and in this case the 
family memory adjusts to the facts. According to Pasolini, things happened 
like this: 


Mysteriously, one day, my mother gave me a sonnet, composed by her, in which she 
expressed her love for me. A few days later I wrote my first verses, which spoke of rosignolo 
[nightingale] and verzura [greenery]. I don't think I would have known then to distinguish a 
nightingale from a finch, any more than a poplar from an elm. 


But Pier Paolo was fascinated by his mother's verses. At that time he 
was in second grade and had Mrs. Ada Costella as a teacher, a Tuscan 
woman who taught them letters. "Petrarch certainly wasn't read," he later 
recalled. But in that case, how could he learn the classical code of word 
choice so early? Maybe a lucky sum of his mother and his natural talent. 
The important thing is that the boy began writing poems, "whole collections 
of books." 

Writing constitutes a secret activity, it is something that in childhood 
and adolescence distinguishes us from others; but in the case of Pasolini it 
does not prevent him from being a brilliant student. This characteristic 
speaks volumes about his ability to adapt in a complicated stage of life, full 
of transformations. In his early years, the first-born of the fifth Count of 
Onda will follow in his father's footsteps in his military adventure: after his 
birth in Bologna, the family is transferred to different military posts: Parma, 
Conegliano, Belluno, Sacile, Idria, Cremona, again Bologna and other 
barracks in the north of the country. For any child today—and for many of 
those times—this almost annual change of habitat would have caused 
severe disruption. Pasolini, on the other hand, seems impervious to the 


sudden swings of fate. If any additional effort is made, he does not hesitate 
to charge the author of the day for it. He writes: 


I had a lot of toys, because I was incredibly capricious (so they tell me), so much so that I 
even wanted one toy a day from my father. The only toy that lasted was a red pedal car, 
which I used to run around the nearby gardens. I was envied by the other kids, even the older 
ones, who pushed me. 


The changes did not cause serious setbacks for him and he continued to 
be a great student in the different schools. He writes: “I have glorious 
memories. Every month they distributed medals to the best. I remember a 
wonderful green band. He was running back home. He saw my mother in 
the window and pointed his finger at the band on my chest. 

This nomadic childhood was not free of shocks. On one occasion his 
father was arrested at the Conegliano barracks for gambling debts. He was 
experiencing the cold winter of 1928-1929. In anticipation of greater evils, 
the furniture from the Conegliano house is quickly moved to the family 
barn in Casarsa. The situation forces Susanna Colussi to resume her job as a 
teacher: every day she travels twenty kilometers by bicycle to go to the 
Sesto al Reghena elementary school. In this difficult period, her eldest son 
begins to cherish a fantasy that will have enormous significance in her life: 
based on the image of a naked Christ, barely covered by the cloth required 
by decorum, she imagines her own martyrdom. . This is what he told Jean 
Duflot in an interview: 


In my fantasies the desire to imitate Jesus in his sacrifice for other men, to be condemned and 
murdered even if he was totally innocent, expressly surfaced. I saw myself hanging on the 
cross. My hips were briefly covered by that piece of cloth and a huge crowd was looking at 
me. That public martyrdom of mine ended up becoming a voluptuous image. 


This point is crucial in Pasolin's adventure. She is announcing that she 
feels an early desire to emulate Christ, at the time when his schoolmates are 
dedicated to playing soccer or reading Salgari books. The striking thing 
about the case is that Pier Paolo loves football and is a devotee of adventure 
novels, which will remain in his memory as the most beautiful in his life. 


Therefore he is not a child possessed by that mystical fever of some 
childhoods, which are sometimes oriented towards a religious life and even 
culminate in a path of holiness. He has simply had a fantasy associated with 
the image of Christ - half-naked, by the way - and has developed a story, a 
film, where the Passion itself is represented. Knowing the tragic outcome of 
his life—which had so much of a public execution, as we will see later—it 
is difficult to reyect here the premonitory nature of someone whose instinct 
has been able to detect the first station of the Way of the Cross. In fact, 
when Pier Paolo learned of the financial problems caused by his father's 
gambling addiction, he had a very significant reaction: he proposed to his 
mother that she dress him in rags and provide him with a bag to beg for 
alms on the streets of the town. . 

The count's prolonged captivity forced the rest of the family to seek 
refuge in Casarsa. For the first time, Pier Paolo will have the opportunity to 
live an entire year in the land of his Friulian ancestors and enjoy the 
peculiar atmosphere of the Colussi gynoecium. In the mother's house there 
are numerous relatives who create a happy and disorderly atmosphere 
where they express themselves with a juicy family vocabulary. According 
to his cousin Nico Naldini, this lexicon is formed little by little on the 
various incidents of their life together. He says: "Linguistic 
misunderstandings, expressionist jokes, ironic jibes launched in very 
different directions about the life of the people, are inexhaustible sources of 
joy until this ceases and are replaced by bad moods and endless fights." 
Immediately, the Colussi style leaves this seven-year-old boy who has 
grown up in the harsh and barracks environment of his father bewildered 
and dazzled. Here everything is alive, to the extent that the laughter of the 
air circulates. The Colussi also provide the relevant battery of cousins— 
Annie and Franca—with whom Pier Paolo will have a good time going 
down a snow slide that they have formed in the patio of the house. 
Freudianly, too, he will fall in love with his cousin Franca, a dark, beautiful 
and cheerful girl. Pasolini remembered that on rainy days they were forced 
to remain locked inside the house, while the water rattled on the roof gutters 
like a music of cruel arpeggios. He writes: 


In a dark corner of the kitchen, intoxicated by the harsh incense of humidity, I and my 
companions played at making coral necklaces. The tiny pearls dotted with icy mineral lights 
the neutral atmosphere in which our discontent was submerged. Little by little we became 
bad: I remember the mutual spite (in which, alas, I did not excel) lulled by the dull rhythms 
of the storm. 


We are in Friuli, land of storms and primroses. 


Lessons of loneliness 


It is not easy to reasonably reconstruct Pasolini's childhood: there are too 
many changes of address, too many schools, too many teachers and 
classmates, few letters, few direct testimonies, and an entire paternal line, 
very scarce and dispersed, which barely counts for anything in the story of 
his life. Much of the information will come to us through the poet himself, 
who will leave traces in some poems—what a poem can really have here— 
and in some early texts. Mainly in his Red Notebooks. We know that in 
1930 the family lived in Sacile: there Pier Paolo was in third grade and 
began to keep a booklet in which he wrote his first poems, which he 
accompanied with some colored drawings. The theme is amazement at 
nature and love for the mother. 

The following year the family resides in Idria, on the border with 
Slovenia. By then he usually plays with his brother Guido, throwing stones 
at each other with the other children. In a fit of ingenuity, they come up 
with the idea of asking the barracks blacksmith to make them some metal 
shields. He writes: 


That shield was one of the great happinesses of my life. When the boys from the enemy gang 
began to throw stones at us, we launched the attack, protected by shields, like an army of 
Trojans on the assault. Everyone was filled with admiration. 


In the company of his brother he experiences adventures that leave him 
breathless, and as often happens in childhood, only a weak border separates 
fantasy from reality. A year later the Pasolinis have returned to Sacile and 
he studies at a religious school. The greatest incentive is to go to the priests' 
cinema, where he will witness the miracle of the transition from silent 
cinema to the first talking film. Pier Paolo is amazed. Was that emotion the 
cause of your failing the Italian composition exam? He would have been 
beautiful for her biography as a filmmaker, of course, but they actually 


suspended him because his text was too poetic, which is doubly beautiful 
for the biography of a great poet. In any case, Pasolini's father, convinced of 
his son's talent and humiliated by his honor as an aristocrat, will take him to 
Udine to repeat the exam. 

In 1932 the family continued living in Sacile. The little poet studies the 
first year of Ginnasio: the secondary education that in Italy precedes the 
Lyceum. As the institute is in Conegliano, you have to take the train on the 
Udine- Venice line every morning at dawn. Remember: 


They were black and cold mornings, immense, from the Pian Cavallo to the sea. The wind 
blew over the mud and over the ugly sleeping houses of the town. Many days I traveled alone 
in that large, dark car that ran unsteadily, while I sat in a little corner, near the poorly closed 
window, acidic from the smoke of the locomotive, and watched the sun rise. 


The impression of loneliness continues at the institute, where no one has 
arrived yet and he must wait for the rest on a stone bench. The experience, 
however, is not sad for this robust, although short, boy who waits with his 
wallet and the sandwich wrapped in paper. He says: “These train journeys 
were important to me. "I learned to be alone, to know how to manage on 
my own, to reflect and observe." It is not difficult to see here the 
foundations of a solitary, strong and independent personality, which would 
develop to the limit over time. Deep down Pasolini was always a loner. He 
said it a thousand times: "I love solitude above all." 

The poet used to comment that he spent a typical Italian middle-class 
childhood, with dignity and misery as traveling companions. Although the 
war had not yet broken out, the Pasolinis lived in a precarious situation that 
forced the mother to use her best resources: in the company of a sister they 
made winter clothes for everyone; She was also very skilled in managing 
savings—heroic—that allowed them to survive. That environment united 
Susanna Colussi even more with her children, establishing a curious 
alliance forged equally in renunciations and dreams. Pier Paolo would 
always remember the endless summers, and especially the first one when 
they went to the coastal town of Riccione. According to him it was a 
wonderful event. Only later did he fully understand her mother's economic 


sacrifice so that they could enjoy the sea. In a letter Susanna Colussi 
explains to her husband: 


Around me I only see happy and smiling people who just want to have fun and laugh. How 
dull is our usual life! In the midst of this joviality I find myself like a fish out of water. The 
children, on the other hand, got used to it right away and have fun like crazy. As I write to 
you, I am on the swing in the middle of the water. 


Susanna continues to pay dearly for her right to exact revenge on the 
fifth Earl of Onda. That same old life, that devastating lack of love. 

Summers come and go. After the weeks in the Adriatic, the holidays 
continue in Casarsa. There the brothers move in very different 
environments. The mother would later speak about her children: «They had 
great differences in character: Pier Paolo has always been a little closed, 
serious, even too serious; "The other was much more open, happier, very 
brave." While Guido plays with a group of comrades his age, Pier Paolo 
changes his small bicycle for a larger one, and escapes from the town to 
make his first forays to the banks of the Tagliamento River. Since then he 
will consider Friuli as the first place in life. However, in the various ways of 
understanding summer our future and even our fate are perhaps hidden. 
Let's think about it for a moment: Guido goes out to the mountains to hunt 
with his friends and a pellet gun; Pier Paolo walks through the flat desert 
with the only weapon of words and his beloved solitude. They will both die 
like this. Like in those happy summers. 


The little artist 


Before writing poetry, Pasolini dedicated many hours to drawing and 
painting. The climax of that passion occurred in Cremona, the city in 
Lombardy to which a new destiny of his father had taken them. For three 
years the family lived on Via Venti Settembre; At this time Pier Paolo 
abandoned childhood and entered the troubled seas of adolescence. Fifteen 
years later, he declared by letter to a friend that Cremona was the only place 
in his time that had not ceased to be sacred and that the memory of it 
produced a loving emotion in him. He talked about the rooftops that he saw 
from the terrace of his house, the Corso Campi, the public gardens, the 
Ponchielli theater, or the Baldesio Society, where he went to paddle a canoe 
on the waters of the Po. All those places sometimes come back to his 
memory as if in a dream. He writes: "Cremona slowly made me its citizen, 
as a breath of air, a lightning bolt, masked by the wisdom of a twelve-year- 
old child, can be a citizen." This child begins to display his gifts: he obtains 
the highest grade in the class in the second year, begins fencing lessons, 
abandons reading Salgari and begins to study Homeric poems, the poetry of 
Carducci or epics in verse such as The Lusiadas. These readings inspired 
new poems of a heroic nature and some poetic dramas. At this time he is 
thus polishing a traditional metric that aspires to be perfect. Taking 
advantage of the fact that he lives in Antonio Stradivari's land, he also 
learns to play the violin, a hobby that he will cultivate intermittently until 
the end of the war. 

But Cremona, it has already been said, is the place of his definitive 
approach to painting. Upon reaching puberty, drawing acquired another 
meaning: in addition to the typical aspirations derived from family 
education and teachers, the ardent readings of Verne or Homer were added 
as sources of inspiration. Then Pasolini became obsessed with painting the 
shield of Achilles and the fiery scenes of the Trojan War. His favorite 


subject is battles, which he represents through images of horses, warriors, 
spears and armor. This is how he remembered the process: 


The kitchen was the scene of my wild adventures, I saw myself leaning over that sheet, 
tormented simply by the pure problem of the relationship between the real and the simulated. 
To me then the fact of representation seemed something terrible and primordial, precisely 
because I was in a state of purity: the artistic equivalent had to be definitive. The problem of 
reproducing a meadow drove me crazy. The question was this: do I need to draw all the 
blades of grass? 


The experience with drawing produced contradictory emotions and 
mood changes very typical of age; but it strengthened his aesthetic 
conception of life. Perhaps now it is worth pointing out a fact: the young 
Pasolini is not a Mozart-style child prodigy, brilliant in a single artistic 
discipline. Pasolini already announced in Cremona the type of multifaceted 
talent he would become: literature, music, painting, sports, to which cinema 
and theater would be added. Despite such evidence, no one in the Cremona 
of the 1940s could remotely suspect that that little boy was destined to be 
the last genius in the style of the Renaissance. The last one that was born in 
Europe and perhaps the last one that has been made known to us until today. 

Faithful to his military commitments, the father continues to move 
around the north of the country. In 1935 the family moved to Scandiano, 
where the last Renaissance man continued taking the train to go to high 
school in Reggio. Fortunately the journey is shorter and the carriages are 
full of youngsters, ugly and shy, according to him, who are a typical 
product of northern Italy. From that period it is worth highlighting another 
determining event in his life: the loss of faith. If his testimony was believed, 
Pasolini kept his faith until he was fifteen, embodied especially in his 
devotion to the Virgin Mary. This provoked feigned effusions of religious 
sentiment in him to the point that he came to believe that Our Lady was 
looking at him and smiling at him. These moments of greatest religious 
fervor coincided, however, with the first urges of libido. And the first sins 
of the flesh. It is the classic experience of the adolescent who indulges in 
masturbation, and then suffers nights of guilty torment that end with a 
shower of prayers. Shortly afterwards the poet will write in his diaries that 


the loss of faith is the only internal event in his life that has disappeared 
without leaving a trace. However, that trace of the God in which he no 
longer believes—or rather the experience of the sacred—will be one of the 
great themes of his work. Poetic and cinematographic. 

The changes do not stop. The family is in Bologna again. At the Galvani 
high school in the city, Pier Paolo will meet Luciano Serra, his first great 
friend from his youth. From the beginning, a deep current of affection is 
established between them based on multiple affinities. They both write, 
share readings, love sports and are interested in dialects; especially Serra, 
whose passion for the language of Emilia Romagna could well have 
instilled in the young Pasolini an interest in the language of Friuli. That 
camaraderie will strengthen a chain of friendships among which are Ermes 
Parini, alias Paria, who will soon become the dearest friend; the others are 
Franco Farolfi, Agostino Bignardi, Elio Melli or Carlo Manzoni. With them 
he frequents the Casa del Soldado and plays soccer, first as a midfielder and 
then as a winger. Much later Farolfi remembered the maieutic influence that 
Pasolini already exerted on his classmates: he recommended extracurricular 
readings, such as Dickens or Dostoevsky, he dragged them to the cinema to 
watch John Ford films, or he seduced them with his indomitable spirit that 
led him to accept any challenge. , even if the rival was taller and stronger. 
Farolfi writes: "His life was a game, and the friend spontaneously accepted 
his authority and his initiative, which were born from a fantastic force in 
perpetual motion." Farolfi points out here a fundamental trait of Pasolini's 
personality: his inexhaustible energy that over time turned into desperate 
vitality. This trait was very shocking in someone who was essentially shy, 
with soft manners and a delicate voice, a nerdy and at the same time sporty 
boy, whose ascendancy became definitive by showing himself far above the 
emotional needs of others. The student Pasolini did not pine for those girls 
who walked together under the eternal medieval porticos. 

During the second year of high school, a crucial event occurs for his 
future. One afternoon, the poet Antonio Rinaldi, substitute professor of Art 
History, reads "Le bateau ivre" by Rimbaud to the class. This reading will 
remain in his memory as an initiatory discovery that also represents a 
literary and poetic schism in relation to academic and provincial culture. If 


until that moment the young Pasolini lived trapped in the general 
conformism of fascist Italy, Rimbaud's word will begin to open his eyes to 
rebellion. This discovery coincides with the news that is arriving from the 
Spanish civil war, in which the Italians participate on the national side. It is 
not true, as has been said, that our war inspired his first political activities: 
at that time Pasolini was still studying intensely, and took advantage of the 
summer holidays in Casarsa to escape by bicycle and write poems in the 
shade of a grove of acacias. that bordered the immense river bed. But it is 
true, yes, that the war in Spain and the discovery of Antonio Machado 
awakened in him something similar to a civil conscience that would never 
abandon him. 


Alma mater 


The end of the war in Spain coincides with his entry into the Faculty of 
Letters at the University of Bologna. In essence, Pasolini's life is not so 
different from the previous stage: he continues studying a lot, expanding his 
reading, playing soccer — he is the captain of the college team — and 
trying to entertain himself with his friends. The ties are strengthened. 
During this period, the orbit of his interests expanded thanks to the 
closeness of other restless colleagues and relevant figures in the academic 
framework. Pier Paolo is no longer the boy who writes poems in Casarsa, 
but a student who takes advantage of the cultural treasures of his city. 
Although the country lives under Mussolini's boot, dictatorships usually 
have cracks, spaces through which the oxygen essential to staying alive 
penetrates. Thus, the poet can attend exhibitions of modern painting, begin 
reading Freud's revealing work, and go to a film club where retrospectives 
of the classics are shown. We talk about Renoir, René Clair, Chaplin... the 
wonder. Pasolini lived all of this not only as an apprentice but as an initiate: 
there he began his great love for cinema. 

This love is harmoniously complemented by his old passion for poetry. 
The new readings form a very rich cocktail that includes the Provencal 
poets, the Italian hermetics, the Greek lyricists, Hélderlin and Baudelaire. 
One of his guides on this trip will be Alfonso Gatto: a poet who lives in 
Bologna and is called to be one of the greats of Italian poetry of the 20th 
century. In his company, Pier Paolo and his friends frequent the café San 
Pietro and the Osteria Dalla Corinna, on Via Belle Arti. They are young, 
eager for culture, stories, experiences. However, the most intellectually 
lasting influence is Roberto Longhi, a professor of Medieval Art History 
whose perspective will be crucial in Pasolini's future. We know from the 
testimonies of the time that Longhi's courses were followed with an almost 
fanatical enthusiasm, which has disappeared from the classrooms of our 


time. Endowed with a vast culture, Longhi managed to rescue the work of 
Masaccio and Caravaggio from certain oblivion and transmit their treasures 
to his students. In any case, the Longhian influence was very intense—not 
only in Pasolini—and left an everlasting mark on Italian culture. 
Meanwhile, Longhi is that middle-aged professor who goes to the 
screenings at the Cinema Imperiale in Bologna, which Pier Paolo attends, 
anxious, waiting like an excited child to see him appear in the audience. For 
some friends, Roberto Longhi may have been the only great man to whom 
Pasolini remained faithful for the rest of his life. 


Another way to tell it 


For some reason that may have to do with his tragic end, we have a clear 
image of Pier Paolo Pasolini. This 1mage corresponds mostly to recent 
years, when his films became cult objects for several generations—at least 
two—and his presence at major film competitions was quite an event. But 
thirty years before international glory, Pasolini was a young man from 
Bologna interested in literature and with the concerns typical of people his 
age. This obvious appreciation would be superfluous if Pasolini's 
subsequent career had followed canonical paths; but the powerful attraction 
of his life comes precisely from a personal evolution that was not, so to 
speak, in anyone's program. None of those who knew him then, none, could 
imagine that Pasolini was going to reach that mythical place where an 
artist's surname becomes an adjective. 

Let's travel to the summer of 1940, months after the outbreak of World 
War II. What do we have here? This young man who is not like any other is 
spending the summer in Belluno, a mountain town north of Venice and at 
the foot of the Dolomites. His life passes peacefully, between walks, 
readings and fleeting encounters. The setting pleases him lukewarmly, 
because it does not resemble the peasant universe of Casarsa, his mother's 
place, nor his usual summer resort, in Riccione, with its bourgeois mansions 
overlooking the Adriatic. From the freshness of the mountain he conveys 
his state of mind in a letter to comrade Franco Farolfi: «It is difficult for me 
to get used to it; "I don't know how to dress or how to think within myself, 
or how to behave with others." Despite these limitations, he has something 
more important figured out: “However, I feel a great lightness in my heart, 
and I am very light when it comes to the flesh, even my thoughts are light. I 
am light and as always I have hope, without having hope in anything 
important. These lines are the preamble to talk about Emilietta, an 
unattractive but very cheerful half-girlfriend who is his only company. In 


relation to her, Pier Paolo is torn between friendship and tenderness, 
understanding tenderness as a civilized expression of the feeling of love. 

As often happens in our youth, the secret of our hearts does not go 
unnoticed by our elders. A few days later, Pasolini's aunt, her probable host, 
spreads the news among the members of the clan, who begin to harass her 
alleged lover. They want to know, they ask her about Emilietta: "My shame 
was absolute," she will remember. But in this process nothing impacts him 
as much as her father's reaction. One morning in July, Pier Paolo 
accompanies him to the station to catch the train. During the journey the 
topic of her Emilietta arises, and the fifth Count of La Onda comments 
about her: "It's little poetry." The son responds: "How about little poetry?" 
The father says: "With that one, with that Emilietta." The son asks: "Dad, 
don't you believe Aunt's gossip?" There is silence. The father reflects and 
then tells him: «Anyway, don't forget: little poetry. All women are the same; 
"With women you just have to think about having fun." 

We have chosen this summer consciously. We find everything that 
Pasolini tells in relation to his summer adventures significant: his mountain 
retreat, his restlessness and loneliness, his false loves, his first poems, and 
above all his father's advice at the station, which reminds him that women 
They only serve for joy. Carnal or festive. All this marks the poet: a shy and 
discreet young man, who not even in his worst dreams should become the 
tormented genius who will be murdered in Ostia. 


Decisive years 


Pasolini has crossed the Rubicon of twenty years. It is a determining age for 
people, we know, loaded with leafy symbolism. In his case, his date 
surprised him in Bologna, where he resides and continues his university 
studies in Literature. Although Europe is at war—and Mussolini's fascism 
covers Italian life in sinister black—Pier Paolo enjoys the oasis of youth. 
Broadly speaking, he leads the existence of other bourgeoisie in the city, we 
have already told it. As a person full of concerns, he writes articles for some 
magazines - such as Architrave - and even participates in some amateur 
radio programs. Everything that happens outside this fortunate little 
kingdom, undoubtedly rich and active, matters less to him; In fact, he still 
does not abhor fascism and even has a certain sympathy for uniforms. 
Perhaps he is not yet old enough to be mobilized, but he feels the call 
enough—not in vain that he is the son of a soldier—to join a series of 
associations sponsored by the regime. We are referring to the GUF (Fascist 
University Group) and the GIL (Gioventu Italiana del Littorio). When soon 
after Pasolini timidly confronts the fascism of his time, and later fights 
heroically against its contemporary mutations, he will know very well the 
belly of the Leviathan. 

Meanwhile, he continues with his cultural activities that now focus on 
reading and theater performances. She immediately set up an amateur 
troupe with her companions for the purpose of reciting fragments of 
tragedies and comedies. All this intellectual ferment will also lead him to 
found a literature magazine. Let's listen to the Bolognese poet Roberto 
Roversi, one of his friends, who revives it in the present: 


We are in the Margherita Gardens, sitting on the freshly cut grass; Between the yellow 
splendor of the sun and the grass rises a dense perfume, very Po Valley, that comes from the 
mown hay that is drying. Few people, only lively figures of women and girls walking here 


and there. The three of us sitting (Leonetti, Pasolini and I) talk about a magazine that we 
have to make, that we want to make, that we must make. 


Roversi's emphasis tells us about that moment of youthful happiness in 
which one feels called to do something new, important, definitive. From 
that day on, Pasolini would be more involved than anyone else in the 
magazine Eredi, which was founded that same morning of June 22, 1941, 
just when Hitler had just invaded the Soviet Union. 

The poet is strong and at the same time delicate, and as a sensitive spirit 
he accumulates pathologies. The cold of war-torn Bologna gives him flu 
and common colds, from which he recovers after several days in bed: "I feel 
like I came out of a frozen tube," he writes in a letter to his friend Farolfi. 
Another fragile point is his stomach, his weakest point, whose intense pain 
forces him to "be locked up at home with a belt and full of precautions." 
Thanks to the correspondence of the time, then, we can peek into those 
fleetingly illuminated stretches of his life. From the letters we know of 
other occupations. Taking advantage of the rest, he dedicates himself to 
listening to concert broadcasts on the radio. Not counting his violin studies, 
music has always been a popular entertainment for him—dances in his 
mother's land, orchestras at night at parties—but the radio gave him the 
discovery of Beethoven's symphonies. The impact is so great that he is 
moved to share his enthusiasm with his friends, leaving behind some 
meritorious pages dedicated to the composer. Reading this reflection on 
Beethoven's contribution should alert us to Pasolini's early peripheral 
vision. This young man whose taste was in the Italian orchestras of the 
thirties - we imagine that dancing with his cousins to the songs of the 
maestro Pippo Barzziza with the Trio Aurora -, this young man who has not 
set foot in the concert halls, because that costs money, He is capable of 
developing a serious and brilliant analysis of sublime music that he has only 
just gotten to know. As some lines show: 


Before Beethoven, I had to resort to images and sentimentality to listen to music and 
understand it; On the contrary, now it is not necessary at all; There is undoubtedly something 
musical in us that is transformed directly into feeling, without the need for sentimentality, 
remaining as music, without the need for images. You can verify all this by listening to 


Beethoven; Listen to any movement from any of his symphonies: you will feel such a 
strength of feeling, such a passion, that you are moved and you don't know why. 


What Pasolini is suggesting is that the deepest and most enduring 
musical experience can do without our imagination. We do not need to 
resort to tragic situations—flowering girls seduced and abandoned, loving 
mothers, young people mistreated by life—for the sound experience to 
reach us fully. The key is Beethoven himself, of course, because the pain or 
longing of his soul has been expressed directly in music, and that music 
makes it tremble in us again. By herself. The consequence is inevitable: 


Simply descriptive music is not great music, but only mediocre music or average hedonism; 
That is why Beethoven's Sixth is the symphony of his that I like the least, because there are 
some descriptive residues in it (the cuckoo, the thunder or the tree collapsed by the force of 
the storm) not purely and fully transformed into "music in itself." . 


That's what Pasolini wrote before he was twenty. If they told us that it 
was a commentary by Stravinsky, we would believe it without blinking; but 
this reflection is not the work of Russian genius. It bears the stamp of a 
young poet. That early mark already shows us the path of a certain 
iconoclasm, a swimming against the current - everyone falls apart with 
Beethoven's Sixth -, a sense of smell that is articulated in a very different 
perceptual field. 

However, this student with traces of genius, who in the same letter will 
leave a better dissection of the operatic phenomenon, continues to be 
subject to the vagaries of late adolescence. Sometimes he runs away with 
his usual friends and they get lost in the old arcades of Bologna. On one 
occasion he goes at nightfall with Paria to a cheerful brothel. He writes: 
«Generous mothers and breaths of naked forty-somethings made us think 
nostalgically of the beaches of innocent childhood. Then we piss 
inconsolably. On the way out they meet with other comrades and go to 
Paderno for dinner. The night continues: taking advantage of the moonless 
darkness they climb to Pieve del Pino. What awaits them on those gentle 
hills is a natural spectacle that still existed in the summers of our childhood, 
and that would later symbolize for Pasolini the image of a lost Italy: «We 


saw an immense number of fireflies that formed a little forest of fire within 
of the little groves of branches, and we envied them because they loved 
each other. The friends then wander through the hills, filling the night with 
their shouts and voices of happiness. At one point they lie down on the 
grass, in a pine grove. Let us follow Pasolini: 


We lay down wrapped in the blankets, and talking among ourselves peacefully, we felt that 
the wind was beating in the forests, and we did not know where we were and what places 
were around us. With the first signs of light (which are something inexpressibly beautiful) we 
drank the last drops of our bottles of wine. The sun looked like a green pearl. I got naked and 
danced in honor of the light; Everything was white, while the others, wrapped in blankets 
like laborers, shivered in the wind. Then we fought in the dawn light until exhaustion; then 
we lay down, then we lit the fire in honor of the sun, but the wind put it out. 


In this fire that goes out, a very beautiful image of the end of 
adolescence is contained. When the sun finally rises over the hill, the 
friends will return to the plain where the world lives and dies. One of them, 
Ermes Parini, alias Paria, will not take long to enlist as a volunteer in the 
army and go to the Soviet Union to fight against the Reds. Pasolini will feel 
his departure very much, because they loved each other and always waited 
in vain for an intimate signal from his soulmate. Fatally, Paria never 
returned. After a period of intolerable anxiety for his Bologna teammates, 
he was officially reported missing. He was one of the thousands of Italians 
who vanished like ghosts, in that snowy landscape that dazzles us so much 
in the pages of novels. 


Dad's war 


In June 1940, Italy entered the war as Hitler's ally. The situation forces 
Carlo Alberto Pasolini to fulfill his duty. While his first-born son faces the 
problem of paper restrictions—which prevent him from editing the 
magazine he dreamed of that morning next to the Po—he is promoted to 
major and decorated with the colonial order of the Star of Italy. He then 
marches to the East African front, bound for Gondar, in Abyssinia. At this 
point we must emphasize that Pasolini's father was a disciplined and brave 
officer. In a world where the main values were personal honor and defense 
of the country, he fulfilled the role perfectly. Already in his youth he had 
saved three people who were about to drown in Lake Mantua: he was 
awarded the silver medal for civil merit. Later he intervened in an episode 
of international importance by locating — and holding — the anarchist Anteo 
Zamboni from his horse when he was about to attack Mussolini at a military 
parade in Bologna. That attack served as a perfect excuse for the fascist 
government to end the country's democratic freedoms, and in the process 
send Antonio Gramsci, the Marxist intellectual who was to have so much 
influence on Pasolini's life, to prison. Surely, the fifth Count of La Onda 
was not one of those Homeric heroes that his son liked so much; but he was 
one of the bravest men in the classical manner that the poet knew in his life. 
The distance from his loved ones had also softened the relationships that 
were now limited to a correspondence based on affection and courtesy. 

And what does Pier Paolo Pasolini do? He manages to publish a small 
book of poems titled Poesia en Casarsa, which was published in the Mario 
Landi Antiquarian Bookstore in Bologna. It was the summer of 1942. To 
everyone's amazement, the work is dedicated to his father, who receives it 
with immense joy. His son had the gesture of sending him a copy to 
Abyssinia! Regarding this episode, however, there is no agreement among 
biographers. Some believe that it was a way of thanking the fifth Count of 


La Onda for the blind confidence that he always had in his literary talent. 
Others remember that his mother was the one who inspired his first verses 
and that in a letter of the time to Luciano Serra he wrote: "I am a poet 
because of her." So, what is behind this dedication to his father? Belated 
recognition? Remorse for having taken sides with his mother? Nostalgia for 
the father he lost in that kitchen in Belluno? Be that as it may, the shipment 
has something of a poisoned gift. After the first joy, the officer realizes that 
his son has just slapped him. The poems are written in Friulian! Susanna 
Colussi's language! It is true that both seem to have already accepted that 
they hate each other, that they are great enemies, and that this enmity is part 
of their destiny. But the fact that the book is written in the mother tongue is 
irrefutable proof that Pier Paolo does not renounce hostilities. 
Unconsciously, one would say that he wants to punish the fascist who 
defends imperial Italy, with his horizons of greatness and his contempt for 
modest everyday landscapes. This contempt for rural, shameless and 
popular Italy was one of the features of fascism. 

Ironically, that small, primitive world was the setting where Carlo 
Alberto Pasolini had fallen madly in love with Susanna Colussi. A border, 
peasant, inferior place, an almost despicable corner for his fascist eagle 
eyes. It will be the great contradiction in the life of the poet's father: having 
fallen prisoner of a woman who flourished in the place furthest from his 
ideals. In relation to his paternal captivity, his son writes in Poet of the 
Ashes (Poeta delle cener1): 


He didn't know that his master was that love 

that, through a woman-child (my mother!), 

beautiful, with a beautiful neck and a soul that is too innocent 

of an angel incapable of living outside a town, or the countryside, 
had frustrated all his moral certainties 

of miserable fact to be him, the master. 


Fou love dictates the sentence: it takes away the count's pretensions as 
an owner and turns him into a slave of desire, who moves between 
disenchantment and contempt for everything his wife represents. This 
contradiction, we insist, will be the great intimate drama of his life, which 


will worsen with the defeat against the Allies. After that defeat there will no 
longer be imperial horizons or heroic slogans left in his dictionary. Only 
this book written by his son where the family words tenderly pronounced, 
in Friulian, strike down his fascist rhetoric. Thanks to them, Pier Paolo has 
won. 


Poetry in Casarsa 


After several years of dedication to writing, Pasolini has managed to 
publish his first work. Poetry in Casarsa (Poesie a Casarsa). There are three 
hundred numbered copies, forty-six pages. Under normal conditions the 
book would have received a modest response from critics; but in the middle 
of the war we must consider what happened afterwards a small miracle. 
Let's let Pasolini speak: 


Two weeks after the little book appeared, I received a postcard from Gianfranco Contini 
telling me that he liked the little book so much that he would review it immediately. Who 
could describe my joy? I jumped and danced through the porticoes of Bologna. 


The enthusiasm is fully justified: at that time Contini was already an 
illustrious philologist, an expert on Dante, who had lived in Paris; He is 
currently considered the most influential Italian literary critic of the 20th 
century. Shortly afterwards the promised review appeared in a newspaper in 
Lugano, in Italian Switzerland. It was a very complimentary comment. 
Despite Pasolini's youth, the critic knew how to capture the meaning of the 
verse and above all the audacity of a proposal that went beyond the 
framework of the lyric. In summary: the collection of poems was written in 
Friulian, within a context marked by the aversion of the fascist State 
towards dialectal forms (considered regressive and regionalist) and 
linguistic minorities (Slavic, for example) potentially dangerous for the 
unity of the State. That a twenty-year-old young man moved in those 
dangerous waters and that someone knew how to value his contribution in 
Mussolini's Italy is more than just a fortunate confluence. Even today the 
verses written in the land of the mother resonate, a town full of canals that 
collect the high mountain springs that flow towards the sea. In "Acque de 
Casarsa" he sings it in Friulian: 


Fountain of the aga from my country. 
It's not fresh again, this is my country. 
Fountain of rustic love. 


In any case, Contini's review excites the poet again. It is the beginning 
of an intense epistolary relationship, which Pasolini will summarize with a 
term from Provengal poetry: the love of loingh (love from afar), to which 
the separation imposed by the war condemns them. If Roberto Longhi was 
his great teacher in painting, we can anticipate that Gianfranco Contini 
would soon become his great literary mentor. Without them Pier Paolo 
Pasolini would not have been the cultivated artist, with a broad and deep 
look at reality. We also owe Contini one of the most accurate descriptions of 
this genius whom he came to know well: «The quality that Pasolini 
possessed in rare measure was not so much humility, but something much 
more difficult to find: the love of the humble. and, I would say, competence 
in humility. 

Pasolini's vitality does not stop. After his small literary triumph, he only 
thinks about recovering another of his great pleasures: the mountains. He 
expresses it this way in a letter to his friend Farolfi: 


Now I have a frantic desire to go skiing; I dream of the Dolomites, like a high, sunny land, 
above the clouds, resounding with screams and laughter. Do you remember how on the top of 
the peaks the wind raises sleet storms when everything is calm? And the little wooden rooms, 
the village children, and all the other magnificent things? 


Yes. The high mountains are the landscape you longed for in the first 
part of your life, the place to which you always end up returning. She will 
do it with friends from college, and over time with writers like Giorgio 
Bassani; also with friends, like Silvana Mauri, who we will talk about at 
length later. In an interview filmed on the balcony of her house in Milan, 
she recalled some Alpine stay with the poet. They rented a cabin and spent 
several days skiing together in that decidedly romantic setting. Excited, 
Silvana shows an old photograph of Pasolini: he is an athletic young man, 
his face marked and regular, his eyes beautiful and penetrating, strong, 
"very strong," her friend remembers, which raises serious doubts about the 


theory of the "murderer." "only one" that ended his life. This athletic young 
man appears dressed in a wool sweater, posing very serenely before the 
colossal mass of mountains that seem to protect him for all eternity. 


Bicycles are for summer 


Casarsa della Delizia. Summer resonates with its tuning fork of cicadas and 
passions, youthful bodies shine in the waters of the Tagliamento River. 
From the echo of those summers will be born the four chapters of Amado 
mio (My Beloved), a posthumous and autobiographical novel by Pasolini. 
According to his cousin Nico, the poet strictly followed a pattern: in the 
early hours of the afternoon, he took his bicycle and left the town taking 
eternal walks through the surrounding villages, located along the rows of 
springs whose waters have the freshness of love. He was looking for love, 
in fact, also for libido with the naivety of the city boy who pursues "divine" 
figures of boys willing to sin, precisely where they are absent: on the 
summer roads, the semi-desert fields, the lost little houses. Pier Paolo 
passed and passed again through places immersed in tedium: Bannia, 
Fiume, Orcenico... running towards failure, fatal impossibility. Then a vain 
hope. He writes in My Beloved: 


It is useless for me to remember the thousand forms of young men who brushed against me, 
fascinating me, and whom I tempted with clumsy, desperate inexperienced means. I dared to 
expose myself to any shame, to try to take any step in order to stop in my path one of those 
boys who mercilessly ignored me, racing on their bicycles, or working in the mulberry trees 
or the vineyards. 


After several hours of longing, the emptiness, the pain of the flesh, the 
sorrow, the nothingness. 

When years later Pasolini gives himself over to the constant capture of 
youthful sex, perhaps we will have to remember all this Friulian past 
written with the ink of waiting. And not only that. All those afternoons of 
desperate search, of unsatisfied longing, of immense loneliness on the back 
of a bicycle, pedaling obsessively and feverishly through the avenues, in 
pursuit of the dreamed embrace, will be "washed" and sublimed in the 


blameless immediacy of the nights. Romans. In Rome he will finally not 
have to wait for any miracle, nor will he return home with desire between 
his legs. Only in this way can we understand, and even accept, that 
continuous "pedaling" of Pasolini at the stroke of midnight, already at the 
wheel of an Alfa Romeo, in the arcades of the Stazione Termini, an 
electrifying leap in the evolutionary chain of eros, a gift fallen from the sky 
if we compare it with the days of war, when he did not have a soul to put in 
his mouth. 

There is always a risk of confusing the poetic subject with the poet's 
personal adventures; But in the case of Pasolini it is easy to succumb to 
temptation because practically all of his poetry is_ essentially 
autobiographical. The fact that the "wrap" exhibits a dazzling lushness more 
typical of mannerism does not prevent us from recognizing a man who is 
exposing in verse his painful confrontation with reality. The greatest 
scholars of him agree on this point, perhaps even he himself when he 
declares before the cameras that "my life is my books." We know from 
experience that it is a common phrase among writers, a narcissistic wink 
intended to remind the reader that life is not as important as the work and 
that we only want to be remembered for it. But in Pasolini there is an added 
factor: the suspicion that his life is as important as the work, as his death 
will demonstrate, and that all his work is a way of explaining his vital 
adventure through Of art. 

As with other homosexual poets, Pasolini also pours into verse many of 
the experiences or intimate concerns that he cannot proclaim in the center 
of the agora. From this angle, his poems become a valuable source of 
information. Not even the most resistant spirit to this theory can doubt that 
an extraordinary poem like "Deseo", for example, is autobiographical; 
because if the emotions of such a poem—even some images—coincide with 
some passage in his secret diary—the Red Notebooks—the doubt 
disappears by itself. It is the same experience "told" in two different ways, a 
very common resource in Pasolini. In the specific case of "Deseo", we are 
given a faithful self-portrait of his private drama during Casarsa's time. 
Those Sundays of war in Friuli, he suffering from a "monstrous love" that 
even moved him to scream in pain. The poem is so lively, deep and well 


sequenced that it is impossible not to see in it a note made in front of one's 
own mirror. Here is the broken lover, torn to pieces, lying on the cot in his 
room. Here are the incredible tears, not only for what he lost, but for what 
he would later lose, that is, the new youth that were going to populate 
Casarsa with future lives. Here is the homicidal impulse of the condemned 
to life imprisonment, gagging himself, to drown out his scream, his mouth 
covered by beloved family blankets, on which he incubated the flowers of 
his youth. And then? The memory of a mad liberation, which does not 
ultimately avoid condemnation. 


And, one day, after eating, or late in the afternoon, I escaped 
yelling 

through the streets on Sunday, after the game, 
to the old cemetery, there behind the station, 
To carry out, and repeat until you bleed 

the sweetest act in life 

me alone, on top of the pile of dirt 

of two or three tombs 

of italian german soldiers 

nameless on the crosses of champions 

buried there since the time of the other war. 


Then comes Walpurgis Night: the ghosts of those poor strangers, 
dressed in gray-green uniforms, approach in a group to his bed "where I 
slept naked and emptied, to stain myself with blood, until dawn." The 
question arises: what creature of flesh and blood inspires you so much pain? 
Probably a boy named Bruno. This peasant teenager was the first important 
object of desire when he settled in Casarsa. During those months Pier Paolo 
made numerous attempts to frequent his company with the purpose of 
finally having the long-awaited full experience. This prepubescent boy with 
dark hair, brown skin and a wild temperament still circulates through the 
pages of the Red Notebooks. He is another of the children of humble 
farmers who populate the contrada. In relation to them Pasolini will leave 
very vivid images, some of which today acquire an anthropological value: 


We were going to bathe in a pond that was in the middle of the fields behind the cemetery. 
Just after eating a swarm of troublemakers invaded the banks, trampling the grass until it was 


destroyed. The inner disorder, the unconsciousness, the impudence of those children of 
sharecroppers or laborers is truly incredible. It was a continuous impure laugh, a succession 
of meaningless words, worthy of a herd of monkeys. As they left, the surrounding meadows 
looked like the abandoned camp of a gypsy family. Furthermore, they bathed naked, even the 
pubescent ones, and many times they masturbated together without even worrying about 
hiding among the corn stalks. 


To the rural prints of a Cesare Pavese, the Friulian poet adds an explicit 
and direct eroticism, almost a testimony-document that tells us about erotic 
customs that have been lost in time. When talking about the anthropological 
nature of Pasolin's work, this notarial attitude towards the acts of Man who 
is a victim of the transformations to which society subjects him is 
highlighted. Then there are the psychological reasons, the emotional issues. 
Faithful witness to the poet's torments, Nico Naldini gives a very plausible 
version of the meaning of Pasolini's homosexuality. In his opinion, the 
attraction he felt for boys was like a ring of congiunzione between the 
maternal world and reality. This is how he explained it in the documentary 
Pasolini. Prossimo us: 


The world of the young peasants still belongs on the one hand to the maternal world, so that 
by loving the children it is as if the maternal world remained intact, pure, without betrayal. 
And at the same time, these kids, who live in the world, in their reality, which has diverse 
connotations—just as the environments and places they frequent are diverse—are the bridge 
to this reality. 


This point is extremely interesting because it tells us that the "shy 
Pasolini can only access reliable knowledge of the world through the boys 
who circulate in it, first in the peasant world of Friuli and then in the world 
of the suburbs. Romans. Both worlds are known through the boys, the boys 
who have this duplicity or ambiguity of belonging to the transparent world 
and at the same time projecting the sensitivity of the poet in the knowledge, 
which is always brutal and traumatic, of reality. Not in the case of Friuli, of 
course, but yes in the case of Rome. Without these angels who, in their own 
way, open the doors of Hell for him, the threshold of the concrete, of the 
real, of what hurts, offends and exudes, perhaps Pasolini would have 


remained stiff in a limbo without beauty, without danger and without 
memory. 


Of light metaphysics 


Autumn 1942. The war intensifies and the main Italian cities begin to suffer 
bombing by Allied aircraft. Bologna is one of them. The poet's mother 
succumbs to anxiety, senses the danger that looms over the family and 
makes the decision to flee to Casarsa. Pasolini's plans to graduate in Art 
History, with a thesis on the Baroque directed by Roberto Longhi, remain 
up in the air. He takes away the beautiful consolation of having published 
Poesia en Casarsa, which soon becomes his best business card. Installed in 
his mother's land, he faces a very uncertain future. Despite the war, 
however, he wrote that 1943 was one of the "most beautiful years of my 
life", a cry torn from verses by Antonio Machado. Indeed. For the first time 
he will be able to live in Casarsa all year round as an adult. That landscape 
that he only knew on vacation thus becomes the scene of his new existence, 
a reality in suspense, like everyone's, marked by the cruel will of war. 
Fortunately Pasolini spreads himself across several occupations: he is now 
working on a thesis about Giovanni Pascoli, the great decadent poet, he 
draws, he walks, he breathes rural life. The religiosity of Friuli and the 
peasant world will also be a definitive discovery for him. Accustomed to 
Bologna, he finds this Friulian mix astonishing, where Nordic moralism and 
the lyrical abandon of the South coexist, that popular character that is hard 
and at the same time happy, and that lives in a kind of rustic limbo that is 
noble in its own way. He will soon dedicate his best energies to this world. 
Pasolini seems happy in his motherland, but his new life also shows him 
dark corners. After a few months he falls into a state of emotional alert. 
That includes a certain metaphysical pessimism. Every image of this cold 
land, every ringing of bells, reaches his heart, hurting him with an almost 
physical pain. According to his own confession, he does not have a moment 
of calm because he always lives projected into the future, seeing himself, 
looking at himself. In a letter to his old comrade Franco Farolfi writes: «If I 


drink a glass of wine or laugh out loud with my friends, I “see” myself 
drink, and I “hear” myself scream, with an immense and sad despair, with a 
premature longing for my pleasures and my actions, a consciousness 
continually alive and painful in time. This perception also registers the 
gestures of others, as euphoric as they are light. Unlike the young people 
around him, he thinks about death: "I cannot live because I cannot and will 
not be able to get used to thinking that there is a time for me, a death." 

All this flow of dark feelings that come over him in Casarsa is 
admirably expressed in a new letter to Farolfi: «Every death knell makes 
me suffer as if someone I loved had died; "I feel so much respect and love 
for life that I see even the life of a stranger directly, as if it had been a 
reality close to me." What happens to Pasolini is a clinical picture of 
hypersensitivity. The radar antennas have been definitively and excessively 
activated. Every time he sees a human being, he imagines his childhood and 
youth, the crazy days of celebration when life opens up to us in all its 
splendor. In those days of glory no one seems to perceive the near breath of 
death. He does. Casarsa's Pasolini is a poet who has begun to see—with the 
anticipatory restlessness of mediums—that moment when death smiles at 
the zenith of the party. Without a doubt it is a more or less direct 
consequence of war, where the borders between life and death dissolve in 
the same stream, in the same disturbed earth, in the same silent nothingness 
under the gentle crackling of the rain. He writes: “War has never seemed so 
disgustingly horrible to me as it does now. Has no one ever thought about 
what a human life is? "War stinks like shit." 

But Pasolini is deceiving us from eighty years away. Perhaps the origin 
of his restlessness is death, it is true, but not that death that smiles hidden 
behind the tribal euphoria of the young peasants. It is his own death, on the 
one hand, and the death of his mother, on the other. In order to ward off her, 
he writes down her impressions in a secret notebook, removing iron from 
them: "Thinking so insistently about death is among the sweetest habits that 
I have saved from adolescence." And even more: "The singing of birds 
suggests to me the thought of death mixed with infinity." However, this 
poetic catharsis finds its counterpoint in some confessions that refer us to a 
deeper and more irrational feeling. You don't have to be a poet to write: 


"The impression of death is very high when I think of my mother." How can 
we not understand him? Susanna Colussi is no longer young, she is over 
fifty years old: «I feel all the hours I have lost; especially my immense 
childhood love for her. I'm afraid she will die. All my love has turned into 
pity. The notes continue, the funereal feeling 1s overcome by moments of 
joy. In those moments she is struck by a burst of poetic inspiration. She then 
writes the fiery verses of The Nightingale of the Catholic Church (L’ 
usignolo della Chiesa cattolica), inspired by visits to the town church where 
she tries in vain for a dialogue with God. It does not matter that the poet's 
father is a fascist and atheist military man—who despises the clergy except 
for military priests—or that the delightful religiosity of his mother is limited 
to a natural religion. Pasolini moves in faith. One leads to the other. He 
writes: «I live because I think. Thus, death can neither consume me nor kill 
me, because it is not the moment, nor the landscape, nor the hour, but I 
myself who am eternal. 


The Jewess of Ferrara 


With the arrival of spring, Pasolini's heart vibrates with new emotions. He 
then has the happy idea of inviting his friend Giovanna Bemporad to spend 
a few weeks in Casarsa. These are not easy times for a young Jewish 
woman to travel through Italy at war; but Giovanna belongs to the line of 
the brave; She obtains family permission, loads her suitcase with books, 
takes the train and arrives in the Colussi homeland. It is the beginning of a 
delicious stay, not exempt from affections and confidences, also from 
metaphysical depths. 

How had that friendship begun that would last until the night of Ostia? 
Let's remember. Two years earlier, while attending the University of 
Bologna, Pasolini entertained the idea of creating a literary magazine. To do 
this, he comes into contact with the daughter of an important Jewish judge 
from Ferrara, who is preceded by a very singular aura: the poet came to 
meet her because he had heard of a kind of child prodigy who had already 
published an anthology of the epic. classical, with translations of Homer 
and Virgil. He also translated Goethe. In the closed Bologna of the time, 
moreover, Giovanna had a reputation for being eccentric: she wore 
impossible clothes and her behavior was unbecoming of a young lady. 
Years later Bemporad would recall his first meeting: 


As soon as PP entered my studio in Bologna, he told me about the magazine. He was 
interested in seeing my translations and my poems. I had an anti-fascist, Jewish father, whose 
office had already been burned before I was born. Therefore I was of anti-fascist extraction, I 
had sucked the milk of anti-fascism, while PP was from a fascist father. The first day we met, 
we ended up talking about politics, because we were at war, and he told me: Well, of course 
I'm a fascist! There's no reason not to be! I fell off the fig tree and said to him: “Don't you 
realize what fascism is? "It has ruined Italy." He said nothing. But there I introduced a first 
seed of doubt into his soul, which later germinated as we all know. 


Knowing the character, Pasolini's statement could have had something 
of a theatrical rapture or could have obeyed his instinctive love for 
controversy. We know from other witnesses that he was not a militant 
fascist, and in fact he himself later declared that he stopped being a 
"natural" fascist the day he heard Antonio Rinaldi recite Rimbaud's poems. 
However, this poetic epiphany did not turn him into an "anti-fascist"— 
something very delicate in the Italy of 1942—it simply placed him in a 
territory of neutrality that he only abandoned for intellectual actions. Just 
read the article "Italian culture and European culture in Weimar", where he 
collected his adverse impressions after a trip to Nazi Germany to attend the 
convention organized there in the autumn of that same year. On his return 
he writes: «Tradition is not an obligation, a path, nor even a feeling or a 
love. Therefore, that official tradition that is now being exalted in all 
nations by misunderstood propaganda is completely antihistorical. 

Maybe Giovanna Bemporad is right: the Pasolini who knocked on her 
door couldn't see anything else. It will be she who, as a persecuted Jew—a 
girl from Ferrara in the style of Bassani—opens her eyes by discovering the 
need for political opposition to Mussolini's Regime. In any case, her couple 
of friends will spend many hours in her "study": actually a large living 
room in the family house, with a huge table full of books. Over the months 
the friendship intensifies, and when the Pasolini family leaves Bologna it 
will be kept alive by letters. It is not strange, therefore, that the poet writes 
to her inviting her to Casarsa. She needs. 

From a distance, we can imagine the landing of that young woman in 
the quiet Friulian land: she is a non-conformist girl, a poet, a polyglot, with 
a reputation as an enfant terrible. She also wears a baggy gray coat that 
proclaims her total disdain for any feminine fashion. When night falls she 
puts on men's pants and goes out into the street. Over time, Bemporad 
would become a beloved figure in Italian culture. This testimony for a RAI 
documentary is worth its weight in gold: 


We were young and full of life. Then at night we would go dancing and drinking in the 
osterias around Casarsa: at Latisana, at Valvasone... There we would get drunk and dance. 
First Pier Paolo danced with me, of course, because he was my partner, but then he 
encouraged me to dance with other boys because he wanted to throw me into life. His 


educational nature was already revealed there, because I was a nerdy and lonely girl, and he 
wanted to take my books and immerse me in life. He really enjoyed that game, he looked at 
me with bright eyes, while I danced like crazy with the boys of the town, who naturally 
treated me like one of them, even though I was the child prodigy. And he laughed. 


In memory of that first visit, the poet made a drawing where Giovanna 
appears leaning on the table next to a bottle of wine, the eternal glasses of a 
Literature student. 


The love of friends 


In the arduous moments of the war, Pasolini would establish great 
friendships with three women whose influence far exceeded the framework 
of their youth. They all have in common an enlightened middle-class family 
background and deep artistic concerns. This point is significant because it 
announces a type of bond that the poet will repeat throughout his life with 
unusual women. And whose summit will be Maria Callas. This more or less 
conscious search for special women began in the early 1940s in Bologna, 
with Giovanna Bemporad and Silvana Mauri, his great lifelong friend. 

Beyond the ties of the heart, it should be noted that Pasolini - a son of 
his time - grants them the status of "men" from the beginning. In 20th 
century Europe, there was no greater praise for an intelligent woman than to 
be treated as an equal by an intelligent man. Over time, however, Pasolini 
had to revise that concept. In Italy in the 1950s and 1960s, the proliferation 
of women who deserved the status of "men" was already notable enough to 
be treated as free, thinking, independent and active entities. If in the period 
before Rome, the torch of intelligent femininity was carried by Susanna 
Bemporad or Silvana Mauri, then that torch would remain in the hands of 
Natalia Ginzburg, Elsa Morante, Dacia Maraini, Laura Betti, Oriana Fallaci, 
etc. These unique creators, who shared so much with Pasolini, would not 
have been easily satisfied with the paternalistic praise of the young poet 
from Casarsa. In the after-dinner discussions, then, the poet could no longer 
settle certain issues with the argument of "you think like a man." Years later 
the writer Dacia Maraini will remember in a television documentary: 


We argued often, we had furious fights. Although she loved me very much and accepted me 
as a person, she did not accept me in my feminist ideology. She didn't accept that I talked 
about other women and defended them. I remember that once when I was talking about 
women, she told me: «Deep down, you are not a woman. "You have the head of a man." And 
I told him: «It's not true. "You do not accept that a woman can think like a man." For him, 
thought was masculine, and the female body was only the maternal body. 


This point is crucial, but for now let's leave it here. In any case, the 
concentration of female figures that accompany Pasolini during the war 
period is worthy of attention. It speaks to us about that loneliness of the 
homosexual who has not yet consummated coming out and seeks the 
closeness of sensitive souls that help him bear his cross. In an environment 
marked by patriarchal laws, the poet has no trusted interlocutors: at most, 
cousin Nico Naldini can intuit his secret, but the responsibility of sharing it 
is an excessive burden for a young adolescent who is still discovering his 
own homosexuality. It is then that Pasolini seeks refuge in the love of 
friends, which forces us to remember the obvious: many women feel more 
comfortable talking about feelings, the beauty of the world, the value of 
small things, the thousand details of life. life, which are the same ones that 
move the homosexual and above all attract the poet. In this scenario one of 
the most painful episodes of his emotional experience is inscribed: the 
passionate love of a woman. 

We are still in Casarsa, in the winter of 1943. It is easy to understand 
why Pina Kaltz felt so attracted to Pasolini: a very different person from the 
other young people in the town. Unlike them, she was a cultured, sensitive, 
educated, intelligent student. For a woman with intellectual or artistic 
concerns, Pier Paolo is a dream come true. He's not immune to her charms 
either. In the Red Notebooks she draws a living portrait of herself: 


She was thirty years old but looked like a young girl. Thin, colorless, with wild hair. She was 
healthy, agile, she spoke like a girl. She immediately became necessary to me because of her 
violin playing. The hundred afternoons we were together produce in me the same desperation 
of the inexpressible, of the too unique. 


Who was that strange call to last in his memory? 

Pina Kaltz had arrived shortly before from Trieste, escaping the 
invasion of Hitler's troops. She immediately joined the provincial life of 
Casarsa, where the neighbors soon learned that she, that fugitive, was a 
great violinist; In fact she had given numerous concerts across the border in 
Slovenia. Her meeting with Pasolini immediately promoted a series of 
initiatives that renewed the cultural fabric of the town. Among the events 
that left a mark in the region we must highlight a show that mixed chamber 


music, singing and poetry recitals; also a "Mediodia d'arte" that offered a 
concert by Pina with a pianist, followed by a theatrical piece by Pasolini 
performed by kids from the town. The boys of the town will also be the 
members of a choir created by the poet. Pina remembers in a documentary: 
«They were really good and diligent. They arrived very punctual to 
rehearsals, with their shirts always clean and ironed. "They had a high sense 
of musicality." Taking advantage of this innate talent, she and the poet 
create for themselves a villota, a popular song, for which she composes the 
music and he the lyrics. The song will become the anthem of the choir of I 
migliori ragazzi di Casarsa, which 1s still performed in Friuli. 

The friendship between the two continues during the evenings at the 
Colussi house, where Pina goes at nightfall to give his friend violin lessons 
and rehearse together a piece of Bach. Among the Bachian arsenal, the poet 
feels devotion for the very famous El Siciliano sonata, in which he believes 
he sees a hidden combat between Flesh and Heaven, between some low, 
veiled, warm notes, and some high notes, clear in their abstraction. . In that 
symbolic struggle, Pasolini takes the side of the flesh: those six notes steal 
his soul, because he imagines them sung by a young Sicilian with a tanned 
and burning chest; he also feels that he is denying himself the joy of the 
celestial notes. He writes in his secret notebook: "It is evident that he 
suffered from love, also there, but my love, transported to that intellectual 
order, and disguised as sacred Love, was no less cruel." This hidden 
emotion has not yet come to the surface. As always with Pasolini, there is 
always a mystery under the midday sun. 

At a certain point Pina falls in love with him and their relationship 
begins to turn towards pain. The poet notes in his Red Notebooks: "In those 
days I was a very good friend of P. We had already become inseparable, and 
she continued to be a burden for me with her excessive and manifest 
concern for my inner life." At the same time, Pasolini began to write 
Impure Acts (Atti impuri), a narrative that would only see the light of day 
posthumously. Among its pages Pina appears as the female protagonist with 
the name Dina. It is she who feels an intense love for the narrator, a love 
that turns unhappy when she discovers that Pasolini's alter ego is attracted 
to a boy from the town. At first glance it is an innocent attraction, but the 


poet's eyes shine in a special way as he immerses himself in the boy's blue 
gaze. 

Since Pasolini has butterfly antennae, he soon grasps the impact that 
this revelation has on his lover: «She arrived, and I followed all her steps, 
all her words, while she lingered with my mother in the room upstairs. "She 
perceived the ice of her flesh, her desperation, the shadow in which she was 
sinking." But before that discovery, the writer had not played completely 
fair with the Slovenian violinist. He himself acknowledges in his Red 
Notebooks that he cruelly let her offer herself to him and did not exclude 
any of her thousand assumptions. The critical moment occurs when he 
agrees to take a walk with Pina through the fields while the men of the town 
enjoy the Sunday soccer game. The scene illustrates an irreparable fissure 
between the homosexual schoolteacher—who only thinks of her beloved 
“Sicilian”—and the ardent violinist who expresses her love by combing his 
hair and placing a flower on his head. Pasolini himself will later regret the 
mistake of the encounter, the violation of that plant kingdom that could no 
longer be a corner of Paradise for him. In any case, Pier Paolo Pasolini had 
never experienced the unpleasantness of a heterosexual relationship until 
then. He, too, will not experience them again, except with the actress Laura 
Betti. 

Balance? Although there was no erotic bond, the great emotions 
associated with love passion come together in his relationship with Pina 
Kaltz. Unidirectionally. All of this completely disconcerts the poet and 
places him in a wild space where his own emotions surprise him and end up 
hurting him. Suddenly, he perceives that his secret makes another human 
being suffer—a sensitive creature who loves him—and this discovery 
reveals to him an inhospitable side of his person. The experience will be 
relevant enough to illuminate, as we have seen, several literary passages of 
the time. It should be added that only three other women have inspired so 
many words written to Pasolini: his mother, his friend Silvana Mauri and 
Maria Callas. Therefore, Pina Kaltz must be given a very high rank as a 
reason for inspiration or, better, for vital restlessness that drives him to write 
about her. 


Forty years later, the Slovenian will give an interview evoking her 
friendship with Pasolini. In it she is asked how she came to intuit the secret 
of her friend, what he called il terrore knot. Pina Account: 


It is difficult to explain: it was the whole of his behavior, perhaps something that emanated 
from him; also certain gossip. But we never talked about it. Just before we left him, I asked 
him very tactfully and he answered me exactly with these words: “What if it were true...?” It 
wasn't necessary to say more, it was a confirmation that hurt me, a lot. 


Beyond the pain, it seems that Pina Kaltz would have made a great 
sacrifice to preserve and protect Pasolini. In an analogous situation, the 
protagonist of My Beloved considers helping him live her secret among 
people, as if she wanted to provide him with a mask of respectability. Asked 
about such a hypothesis, the violinist, who read the book long after the 
tragic death of her beloved, takes up the gauntlet with pride: "If it had been 
necessary, I would have been willing to do it, with all my enthusiasm and 
all my heart." ». We must highlight Pina's generosity, which tells us about 
the sacred texture of her feelings. She loves Pasolini so much that she 
would not have hesitated to cover her back, to present herself as her official 
woman, her wife, knowing that Pasolini neither loves her nor desires her. 

This gesture is so extraordinary that it prompts us to believe that the 
poet was a lucky man. However Pasolini is not a Frenchman, nor even an 
Englishman. The possibility of reaching an agreement with a woman— 
which may have been raised subtly and implicitly—tfalls outside his realm. 
He somehow senses that the "arrangements" are bourgeois or petit- 
bourgeois, and he is not pleased at all. He prefers to be the suicide of love a 
rebours, the kamikaze, rather than agree to a conventional pax augusta with 
a creature of the opposite sex. At this point it is inevitable to conjecture, 
even briefly, about the life that Pasolini could have led if he had agreed to a 
pact with Pina Kaltz. The first thing that occurs to us is that he would have 
lived twenty years longer, to the derision of his enemies and the benefit of 
Humanity. But would it have been the same Pasolini? Had he reached his 
tragic dimension as a prophet, living secluded in a small house in Casarsa, 
dreaming of forbidden loves with his violin teacher? We don't believe it. He 
wouldn't have made movies either. As strange as it may seem to us, things 


in life can only be one way, not another, no matter how much we give 
ourselves speculatively to a wide field of possibilities. No, things could 
only be one way and that's how they were. Also in Pasolini. Especially in 
Pasolini. 


The Turks in Friuli 


Summer of 1943. The weakening of the Axis forces forces the Italian 
economic power to withdraw its support for Mussolini, who was finally 
dismissed by the king. The Duce is arrested and confined in northern Italy. 
After being rescued in a daring operation by a German commando, Hitler 
encourages his partner to found the Italian Social Republic based next to 
Lake Garda. In Salo. It will be the last fascist dream on which Pasolini's last 
film will also be inspired. Meanwhile, the war takes a radical turn: the 
Germans descend to Friuli and occupy the territory. Within a few days the 
two bridges that cross the Tagliamento River became targets for Allied 
aviation. It is no longer wise to go on excursions on bicycles, which will 
soon be requisitioned. What had begun as a bucolic summer gives way to 
the deep concern of seeing that Casarsa has ceased to be an oasis of peace. 
Now the town station registers the daily passage of trains loaded with 
Italian prisoners bound for the concentration camps. Pier Paolo cannot yet 
imagine the drama that is unfolding before his eyes, but many of the Jews 
of Bologna or Ferrara fly towards horror. 

Thirty years later, Pasolini will summarize those days in an interview 
filmed following the filming of Salo. In addition to a bloody criticism of 
Power, the director admits that the great objective of the film is the 
evocation of the past at war during the Republic of Salo: 


I was then in Friuli, which had become a German region, had been bureaucratically annexed 
to Germany. It was called "Adriatic Coast." Therefore I spent horrible days in Friuli. One of 
the strongest partisan fights took place there and my brother died. And also one of the 
cruelest, because everything was under the German yoke and the fascists were barely seen, 
they were real hitmen. Then Friuli was heavily bombed by the Americans, especially by the 
Flying Fortresses that were going to bombard Germany. In short, I experienced the raids, the 
abandoned towns, the bombings, otherwise useless, of pure cruelty. 


Traditionally, Friuli is a border land, a limes that has separated 
barbarism from civilization. Throughout history, this region has had to face 
numerous invasions, from the time of the Huns to the Second World War. 
All the armies that have invaded Friulian soil generated in its people a 
"resistance" epic of a Christian and peasant nature. It is not strange, then, 
that the German invasion abruptly awakened its people from the bucolic 
lethargy in which they lived. Like the Turks in the past, the Nazis now 
threatened the population with raids and deportations. It's time for the fight. 

How do the Pasolini react? With the desire of uncertainty, with the fire 
of rebellion. The most active is Guido, the poet's brother, who is close to 
partisan groups, at first communists and then activists. His activity does not 
stop: he hides weapons at home, under the floor of his room; He escapes in 
the middle of the night during a German search, and does some graffiti on 
the town's walls. Even today it is not clear whether the slogan "Long live 
Liberty" that appeared on July 26, 1943—the day after the Duce fell—was 
his work or that of Pier Paolo or Pina Kaltz. But they were all arrested by 
the police and were only freed from prison thanks to Pasolini's persuasive 
dialectic. 

Fortunately, the war also contains oases of calm where Friuli once again 
becomes the Arcadia of our dreams. In the absence of bicycle excursions, 
the poet takes short walks with his cousin Nico, who accompanies him like 
a happy puppy. Together they reach Versuta: a nearby hamlet with Alpine- 
style houses and a medieval chapel. Dazzled by the tranquility of the place, 
Pasolini convinces a peasant woman to rent him a room in her house, the 
typical house with exterior stairs and small wooden terraces, and a patio 
with a large roof that isolates it from the world. Shortly after, Pier Paolo 
disembarks with a cart loaded with books with the purpose of setting up a 
small studio. He regularly continues to compose poems in Friulian; also 
writing an intimate diary that records his burning love sorrows in red 
notebooks. It will not be his only activity: apparently Pasolini discovered a 
wall in the old chapel that caught his attention; According to his cousin, 
they entertained themselves by polishing it with an onion until they rescued 
a fresco from the 14th century, from Giotto's school. Currently it is the great 
attraction of the place. 


At the beginning of September Pasolini was called up and had to travel 
to Pisa to serve his country. And the country is on Hitler's side. By then the 
Germans already exercise absolute control, so they soon blockade the 
section to which the poet has been assigned. Shortly after, the Italian 
recruits are forcibly taken onto a train bound for Germany, where they must 
fight on the side of the Nazis. But not everyone agrees. The scene takes 
place next to a canal, between Pisa and Livorno. Everything happens very 
quickly: a colleague of Pier Paolo proposes an escape, taking advantage of 
the distraction of the guards. That represents a terrible moment of doubt, 
because he had already removed the safety of his rifle, ready to shoot at the 
Germans. In the end he chooses to flee, throwing himself with the other into 
a ditch. Driven by fear, he will travel a hundred kilometers on foot, with one 
shoe different from the other, until he reaches Casarsa. This war experience, 
the only one, will mark him forever. From that moment on he will remain 
half hidden, lying in wait, captive of the fear of falling into the Nazi 
clutches, who had no mercy for deserters. As the days go by, reality 
becomes darker. This is expressed in the short story Impure Acts, which 
admirably reflects the moral collapse that wars bring: 


It was winter. The half-melted snow froze at night, capturing everything in its weak glass 
veil. After the last siren of the day, they had dinner, everyone terrified at the thought that 
soon the hum of the night planes would be heard. As soon as dinner was over, I came down 
from the only room where I lived with my mother to go to the kitchen, along with the owners 
of the house, other refugees and some neighbors. The women spun... Gradually a corrupt and 
heavy atmosphere was born, in which the fear of death was mixed with the most banal 
phrases, with sometimes openly obscene comments. Living days and days without moving, 
going from one terror to another, had made us all worse, had made us almost perverse, and 
the small natural ambitions had become petty. 


Because of the bombings, some children from Casarsa can no longer 
attend classes at schools in Udine and Pordenone. Then Pasolini has the 
idea of setting up a small school in an abandoned house on the outskirts, in 
the San Giovanni del Tagliamento area. Thanks to the mediation of the 
town chaplain, the master poet obtains permission from the academic 
authorities. He only needs to make up the small staff of teachers, where he 
incorporates several friends, among them Giovanna Bemporad, who leaves 


Bologna to join the adventure. One of the students left us a testimony of 
Pasolini's activity. He is the son of some peasants, who also appears in a 
charcoal portrait that he made of him in the company of another boy. In 
time he would be the parish priest of Versuta. Let's listen to Don Dante: 


I remember that we were four or five kids, it was a communion of spirit, and he joked with 
us, simple kids, because I think he was in search of the archaic, that archaic that he did not 
find in Bologna, and that instead he found in us, these essential elements of life, of poverty... 


But this first teaching experience will not last long. Two months later, 
Pasolini receives an "administrative warning" from the provincial education 
delegate of Udine and is forced to close the school. Reason? He was not yet 
a graduate. This does not prevent, however, teachers from continuing to 
teach in their own homes. This is how Giovanna Bemporad remembers it: 


He taught in one place and I in another. Then we would meet again at lunchtime and spend 
the afternoon together. We used to go to the fields and also to the cemetery. Because I was 
very funereal, very macabre, and I dragged Pier Paolo to the shore of death to talk about the 
Afterlife. Once there we indulged in literary conversations, walking among the graves, 
among the dead of his family. 


Presumably, then, a relationship must be established between the 
romantic "necrophilia" of the Ferrara girl and the metaphysical fever that 
the poet felt again that season. It is clear: that fever was not only due to the 
war or the uncertain future, but also due to the feverish fantasy of a Jewish 
teenager. Watching some later footage of Bemporad, while he recites the 
Greco-Latin classics, we can understand Pasolini's "Bergmanian" 
restlessness. His friend is a histrionic creature, with great charisma. Another 
of her "victims" will be Guido, who remains spellbound listening aloud to 
the reading of Foscoli's "Sepolcri" and Bemporad's commentary, who 
reveals to him the "beautiful" idea of dying for one's country. In any case, 
the teaching experience of the two friends is exciting for them and very 
useful for very young students who also do not have to pay anything. 

Giovanna is still the same. In addition to dressing like a man, she paints 
her face white at nightfall to accentuate her paleness in the poorly lit streets 


of the town. She is not interested in life but in the mystical experience of 
art. When she walks alone with Pasolini, she deploys all her unconventional 
ammunition. She talks about sex and does not hesitate to proclaim herself a 
lesbian, perhaps because she has perceived something different in the poet's 
eroticism. In addition to the walks, she joins them in other activities such as 
visiting churches in the evening. She talks a lot about faith and religion. 
Giovanna defines herself as an atheist, while Pier Paolo feels attracted by 
Catholic rituals: the singing of the altar boys, the perfume of the incense, 
the evening prayer of the rosary... At this point the biographer Enzo 
Siciliano suggests that if anything impressed him about the Catholic liturgy, 
"that something was the latent sense of sin, and not the sense of the sacred." 
It's a posibility. The idea of sin haunted him, of course, and disturbed 
Pasolini's conscience. It is no coincidence that in those years he attempted a 
poetic dialogue with God, both in Italian and Friulian, but he never 
consolidated himself on the metaphysical level because of the anguish of 
guilt. 

If anyone could dispel that anguish it was the cheerful atheism of 
Bemporad. Although he resided in another house in the town, every night 
he had dinner with the Colussi clan. In those after-dinner conversations, the 
friends tell each other that they will be the poets of his generation. There is 
also room for other euphoria that has to do with the exaltation of life. 
Giovanna remembered that Pier Paolo would lift her mother in his arms, 
spin her around in the air and call her cicciona (chubby), even though 
Susanna was light as a feather. These images convey so much happiness 
that it is difficult to believe that the Nazis were already roaming the region. 
On those nights her mother carefully follows what has traces of an idyll, but 
she cannot accept Giovanna's "monstrous outfits." Every time she walks 
through the town, she forms a queue of soldiers and children who won't 
stop whistling at her. In the end, Pier Paolo designs a canonical outfit for 
her: black velvet skirt with stripes, white blouse, thin black tie, gray and 
pink stockings, and antique red sweater. Now she can go around the town 
calmly and continue with her Greek classes. Susanna Colussi breathes. 

Winter 1944. As the war progresses, the situation seriously worsens: air 
raids occur daily; The Italian fascists activate forced recruitment for the 


Republic of Salé, and the Germans carry out searches in Casarsa, 
multiplying the feeling of fear and siege. The students leave and the Jewess 
from Ferrara hastily leaves the town. The Pasolini then flee along a path 
away from the road and find refuge in Versuta. It must be added that Guido 
was no longer with them because he had joined the Resistance: there he will 
fight under the nom de guerre of Ermes, in memory of the beloved 
"Outcast" who still had not returned from Russia. Among the few 
belongings that the Pasolinis have saved, they carry a small bag with their 
mother's very valuable jewelry; The son has in turn saved some literary 
gems: a notebook of his thesis on Pascoli, some religious meditations that 
will be the basis of The Nightingale of the Catholic Church, several groups 
of poems and a play in Friulian entitled I Turcs tal Friuli. The Turks in 
Friuli. 

Let's stop here. The work reproduces an episode linked to family 
history, when the Turks invaded Friuli in the 15th century. Starting from 
this historical data, Pasolini builds the drama of his ancestors in which two 
brothers face destiny in very different ways. While Pauli Colus resigns 
himself to the events, his brother Meni Colus takes up arms against the 
invader. In the end the Turks disappear but Meni falls in combat so that 
Pauli understands that all resignation is useless in the face of the wild winds 
of life. In the work there is a third transcendental figure, Lussia Colus, the 
mother, who has to face the drama that befalls her children. The great value 
of I Turcs tal Friul not only lies in the fact that it is perhaps the first drama 
written in Friulian: what makes it unique is that the plot is identical to what 
the Pasolini are experiencing with the Nazis, and, above all, everything, the 
terrible fact that a year later Guido will have fallen in combat like his 
ancestor Meni Colus. Coincidence? Premonition? As we will see, in the 
case of Pier Paolo Pasolini there is only premonition. The other possibility 
would take us to the topic so in vogue today—not inconsiderable, by the 
way—of Family Constellations. In any case, this play opens the door to 
various interpretations. The last one is too disturbing due to its obviousness: 
when the resigned Pier Paolo (Pauli) learns Guido's (Meni) lesson, he will 
have already bravely faced the enemy and will also have died on the 
battlefield, leaving his mother devastated. , Susanna (Lussia). The fact that 


the surname Colussi actually comes from the old Colts lineage does not 
exactly help to calm the skeptics. In reality Guido Pasolini died in February 
1945. When his coffin arrived in Casarsa, the war had come to an end and a 
difficult post-war period began. The prelude to a new era. 


The Academy 


Winter of 1945. Since the Nazi invasion forced the closure of his school, 
Pasolini cherished a new teaching project that would eventually become the 
legendary Academiuta di Lengua Furlana. For this he relies on the previous 
team — with teachers from Bologna and Casarsa —, which is joined by Pina 
Kaltz, who replaces Giovanna Bemporad. The "academy" was founded 
significantly around the same time that his brother Guido died, although the 
poet only received the news at the end of the war. Most of the students had 
already been to the previous school and are children of farmers; In that 
school they have learned to speak Italian and read great national and foreign 
authors. Reviewing the notes of the time, it can be seen that the lessons that 
Pasolini teaches include Dante, Petrarch, Virgil, Leopardi, Ungaretti, 
Machado, Marlowe... But there is something more: Pasolini not only 
teaches them the keys to reading but also encourages them to write poems, 
especially in the Friulian language. Yours. 

To understand the value of Pasolin's task we must broaden our vision 
and turn a little to the reality of the country. Although the Italian peninsula 
saw the birth of the most important empire in history, the truth is that Italy 
is a fairly young country in the European context. In the times of Pasolini's 
ancestors, the territory was broken up into dozens of kingdoms and 
principalities, republics and lordships, always at the mercy of foreign 
dominions. Unlike other nations, the background of “the middle classes” 
did not become the center of the culture and language of society. Especially 
the language. Without that cohesion in Italy there was no common 
language. When the average Italian had to name the things in his world— 
the birds, the flowers, the trees, the animals, the games or the tasks in the 
fields—he resorted to the dialect of the area where he had been born. Not to 
another. Just as there was no official capital of the country — in fact Rome 
was not until as late as February 3, 1871 — there was no linguistic capital 


either. There was no main focus. Even after unification, this serious 
problem remained because institutions, officials, the police or the army 
continued to use the language of their specific area of influence. 

The arrival of fascism represented an attempt at linguistic unification 
that aspired to the eradication of dialect forms. It is then that Pasolini begins 
to write in his mother tongue, defending it with the combative ardor of his 
character Meni Colus. At this point it is important to remember the fact that 
this language is that of the land of the Colussi, because as we know Pasolini 
maintained a very personal bond with his mother. According to Nico 
Naldini that would explain everything: 


It was a very exclusive bond, of great intimacy, of great fluidity, of that aspect of life that is 
resolved by living within a perennial luminosity. The bond of perfect, self-sufficient loves 
that do not ask anything of the other beyond themselves. 


Writing in Friulian, Pasolini somehow perpetuated that love that seemed 
as perfect as a wonderful summer morning. 

From this feeling of love, the poet immediately fell in love with Friulian 
speech. All the spell of this remote and time-sunken language began to sink 
in during the summers of his youth. In those days it was essentially a 
spoken language, rarely written in literary terms, but enjoyed great 
dynamism. It is the serene dynamism typical of the rural world, of the 
speech of the peasants. In his compilation book Empirismo heretico, 
Pasolini dedicates some autobiographical passages to the epiphanic 
discovery of the Friulian. Although the atmosphere of a fable is perceived, 
we also find this note of a lost world: 


What was talked about before the war, that is, before everything happened and life was 
presented as it is? Don't know. They were conversations about the weather, of course, of pure 
and innocent fabrication. Before being what they really are, people were despite everything 
like in dreams. 


It says a lot about Pasolini's linguistic passion that he dedicated so much 
time to the preservation of an endangered language, and in the same way it 
says a lot about his pedagogical vocation that he taught his students to 


honor the words of their ancestors. For this purpose he even created a 
publication—Stroligut—, which collected the texts in Friulian that were 
being composed by his pupils. This was not the only task he carried out: he 
also instilled in them the need to prosper and escape the poverty that 
peasants had suffered for centuries. Only study could work the miracle. 
Result? Twenty years after the poet's death, an emotional reunion took place 
between those boys who had attended his classrooms. Life had turned them 
into respectable middle-aged citizens: employees, workers, businessmen, 
hoteliers, deacons, writers, poets, photographers, artists... All of them 
agreed that without Pasolini's work they would not have gotten out of the 
mud. Despite the diversity of their paths, an emotional memory of eternal 
gratitude flourished in them. Bruno Bruni says: «He never manipulated us, 
he was very respectful with us: he brought out from within what we didn't 
know we had. The mark that he has left on me has been enormous. Ovidio 
Colussi says: 


Without Pasolini I would not have been able to continue my studies: he never charged me for 
classes and encouraged me to continue. I was mayor of Casarsa for ten years and I had a 
company with one hundred and thirty workers that was a reference in the sector in Europe. If 
I hadn't met Pasolini I wouldn't have made it past the second corner. 


Tonuti Spagnol expresses itself in the same terms: 


He accompanied me to take my exam to a town that was twenty-five kilometers from home: 
the two of us were alone in a tartan that my grandfather lent us. Along the way we reviewed 
the subjects and he reminded me what was important. What he taught us was like a catapult 
to go from a peasant culture to a universal one. Without their classes we would have been a 
bunch of desperate people, I don't know, immigrants, poorly paid day laborers, peasants with 
nothing. 


This Tonuti Spagnol was also the great platonic and secret love of the 
poet in his final stage in Casarsa. For his part, Dino Peresson closes the 
report from the local press that covered the event: 


The thing that impressed me most about him was that he paid special attention to the less 
intelligent. I was very poor, without a father, the last of five children, I had not passed 


elementary school, and he took me under his protection. People can say whatever they want; 
I only know how he behaved with me and with the others who are around here: he never 
winked at us, he never touched a hair on us. 


Fast motion reconstruction 


The end of the war brought great changes in the lives of the Pasolinis: 
Guido's tragic death led to the return of his father, who was freed from 
captivity in Kenya and was able to return earlier than expected thanks to a 
special permit. From that moment on the family will no longer reside in 
Bologna. The paternal city of the red roofs, the city of the two heavenly 
towers and the porticoed streets remained a place of study and, above all, a 
place of reunion with old friends. 

In the autumn of that same 1945, the poet received his doctorate in 
Literature with the maximum number of votes and cum laude. The thesis 
was titled Antologia della Lirica pascoliana. Although the style is 
necessarily academic, there is an exquisite adjective and a veiledly 
autobiographical component in the text. At least that is what some of 
Pasolini's assessments suggest when he alludes to the great Italian poet of 
the late 19th century, whose possession of the language occurs "through 
maternal and native dialect." In any case, the figure of Pascoli will be 
fundamental in his career because he announces a poetics based on 
nostalgia for the lost paradise. An essentially rural paradise, of course, 
condemned by the unstoppable and destructive force of progress. He should 
not miss us. Since the very origins of the Industrial Revolution, the 
relationship between literature and anti-industrial criticism is very fertile in 
words. The restlessness suffered by many writers in the face of the 
transformations motivated by the industry was constant: the English 
romantic poets, Thoreau, Baudelaire, Dostoevsky and Wilde showed in 
their work distrust and suspicion of the modernizing process. Perhaps that 
was what Giovanni Pascoli managed to reflect in part of his work. And 
without a doubt this 1s what the young Pasolini receives as a legacy. 

In the meantime, the best way to deal with it is to continue in Casarsa 
della Delizia. The poet no longer lives in a war parenthesis, but in the land 


of his only future. From then on he will get involved in new activities. One 
of them was to organize a very active film club where he came to screen the 
work of Fritz Lang. He also founded a small theater company in which he 
staged various contemporary authors, including Eugene O'Neill. In those 
works Pasolini was the director and usually played some role. All this 
artistic activity was not at odds with the fun of traditional Friulian life. Pier 
Paolo was still the schoolteacher who invited his friends, like Giovanna 
Bemporad, to Christmas parties and danced on the wooden platforms with 
the youthful freshness of his students. With them he continues playing 
soccer until he drops dead. Pasolini is tireless, he is with everyone and 
everywhere, but something tells us that those who want to live the lives of 
others so intensely often want to escape from their own. 

What hidden motives does the poet have for wanting to escape from 
himself? Perhaps the first of these is found in the family nucleus, where the 
death of the brother and the return of the father have dynamited the balance 
that existed during the war. This forced rearrangement of the family pieces 
is always harsh and difficult: in addition, in his house there is pain, a lot of 
pain, which is activated every morning by the sight of an empty room, too 
many memories of a prince who will no longer reign. In the absence of that 
prince that his father loved so much, he will make an effort to regain the 
affection of his remaining son. All of this imperatively goes through an 
image wash, perhaps a late lesson in what is owed to a father, whether 
fascist or communist. Nico Naldini remembered that he lent Pier Paolo an 
anthology of poems by Umberto Saba, and that his cousin returned home 
one night and found the book open on his desk. The fifth count of Onda had 
pointed out a sonnet that begins with these verses: 


My father was the murderer for me, 

until I was twenty years old when I met him. 
Then I saw that it was a boy, 

and that the gift I have from him I received. 


We do not know if Carlo Alberto Pasolini's efforts bore fruit in real life, 
but they were clearly reflected in the short novel, My Beloved, that his son 
wrote around the same time. The story takes its title from Rita Hayworth's 


film: one of the peaks of post-war American cinema whose vision was a 
milestone for an entire generation that rose among the ruins. Apparently, 
Pasolini would have traveled kilometers by bicycle to go see it in a summer 
cinema, under a coal night, with the infinite awnings that were lowered 
behind the palisades of reeds and covered the stalls with scissor chairs... My 
beloved tells the story. story of a homosexual love between Desiderio and 
Paolo, a little boy who resists his embrace. Everything happens in a clearly 
Friulian setting, between Sunday dances, drunkenness, fields painted by the 
sun, and above all, in a cove of the Tagliamento. Thanks to these pages we 
better understand the joy that the sandy river represented for the poet's 
existence and for his sentimental education, that river that blends with the 
branches of the acacias, the clean and fresh current, the promiscuity of the 
children of the farmers. 

Already in this early text, the combat generated by the awareness of 
one's own homosexuality can be seen. In a prologue that never saw the light 
of day, Pasolini himself reflected on the struggle of the protagonists: «The 
abnormality of their love is already a sufficiently serious punishment, 
undoubtedly a life sentence; But is it enough to suffer to redeem yourself? 
Although Desiderio's personality is closer to the poet in culture and age, 
there is also a lot of him in the figure of Paolo, the young man who wants to 
punish himself because his entire life has been a fight against the eye that 
observes him. He had been "the child without blemish and without fear," 
"the comfort of his parents," a model of righteousness. But as a result of the 
forbidden passion he feels like a hunted beast fighting with a God in which 
he does not believe. He does not know how to resign himself to having 
betrayed that first ideal image of himself. This conflict will be broadly 
speaking one of Pasolini's greatest intimate dramas, that is, betraying 
everything that was and seemed to be in the eyes of others: in the family, 
the community. 

My Beloved also raises a very suggestive topic that we have outlined: 
the new relationship with the father. Being a poet, we will not find anything 
explicit in these pages, but rather a flash of paternity that emerges from 
some situations, such as the hug between the protagonists, where Desiderio 
affectionately squeezes Paolo's shoulders and he puts his head on the 


shoulder. In that moment Pasolini is split, he is one and the other, he is the 
father and the son united by a passionate urgency. Obviously it is still a 
somewhat daring interpretation; But here there is no representation of the 
mother-child bond, but rather a fantastic representation between the "father" 
that was in Pasolini and the "son" that also lived in him. Hence his 
desperate need for love, physical love, the longing for warmth and rapture 
always rejected and always secretly desired. In Beloved, then, a long- 
standing obsession in his life is announced, which Enzo Siciliano 
summarizes with acuity: "becoming the father of the boy himself so that he 
would reflect in him, by returning the hug, all his unsatisfied nostalgia as a 
son." >». 

Pasolini's desire to be loved corresponded to the abysmal violence and 
passion of his nature, and was equal to the desire to love. But he wasn't 
limited to love passion: it was everything. As his friend Silvana Mauri 
recalls in a tribute article: 


He was omnivorous: of faces, of gestures, of landscapes, of smells, of the past, of the present, 
of literature, of languages and of actions, of what was accomplished and what remained 
unfulfilled in his vital future. Of the sublime and the horrible of man. Already in a letter from 
1941 he reproached me for believing in God while he did not achieve it; I answered that he 
envied God because he had the advantage of seeing more things. 


And what is happening in the meantime in Casarsa? Well, family life 
experiences a certain improvement. In the spring of 1947, the poet wrote to 
his Friulian colleague Sergio Maldini: 


I just arrived from Pordenone, that is, from the sun. My father is preparing dinner with a 
frying pan in his hand (but the sun continues to enter the room with incredible tranquility; it 
colors everything an ethereal yellow, as if it should never be sunset). If you could imagine 
this calm! 


At last it seems that the sun is shining on this family marked from its 
origin by doubts, resentments and the shadow of misfortune. The poet 
breathes. However, this interlude of happiness — which not by chance 
includes the figure of a calm and homely father, that is, feminine — will be 


too brief. The shadow of the son's secret grows larger as the months go by. 
And then the worst happens. Moved by suspicion, the fifth Count of La 
Onda takes advantage of Pier Paolo's absence to commit the most uncivil of 
indiscretions: reading his intimate diary. In those Red Notebooks the great 
secret, the feared truth, is jealously hidden. What's here? An immodest 
fresco of forbidden loves with little boys from the town. Tonuti! The 
revelation deeply hurts Carlo Alberto Pasolini and places him in an 
irreversible situation. The worst thing that could happen to him has 
happened before his very eyes: his son is a pervert, a deviant, a faggot. Of 
all the calamities that can befall a fascist, this 1s worse than death, because 
in his eyes there is no room for heroism. He has not fallen in Porzis like 
Guido, there will be no flowers or speeches of tribute. Only shame, 
opprobrium, ostracism, those humiliating forms of nothing. Pier Paolo, for 
his part, soon realizes the "rape" of his father; but the offense seems so 
absolute that he finds no better way out than to remain silent. These are 
very tense days: the poet is aware that a new chapter is opening in the life 
of his parents, after the tragic death of his son. On January 19, 1947 he 
writes in his diary: 


It is clear that my father does not have the necessary moral preparation to manage this great 
disappointment in relation to me. My mother, on the other hand, I think she loves me and she 
is too much like me to see anything more than fatal in all this. On the other hand, I have 
submerged and amalgamated everything in a desperate prudence, which may be cynicism, 
the love of Narcissus, but which protects me from the outside, even if it is positive and kind, 
and makes my person emanate a strange and sweet feeling. childish. 


In the following months, the Pasolini couple painfully tries to assimilate 
the new reality. The death of one son is now added to the homosexuality of 
the other, a stigma that at that time implied civil death. However, the 
greatest suffering is suffered by the poet. He says: "The tragedy of my 
family keeps me busy for too many hours a day and deprives me of being 
joyful and happy, as I would naturally be." What is interesting here is that 
Pasolini recognizes a trait of his that is fading with the hours. In some 
corner of his being, he knows that he is a firm supporter of happiness, but 
the facts seem determined to erase the old traces of his path. What became 


of the happy and provincial teacher, surrounded by pupils, who raised his 
clear word like a flock of sparrows? What became of the hedonistic 
companion who danced at popular festivals? He has now returned to the old 
teenage tradition of writing at night, in complete solitude. He seeks refuge 
in the most inhuman hours, when the light in his room is the only one that 
remains on in the entire town, timidly illuminating the deserted streets, 
emitting one last beat before fading like a firefly at the gate of the fields. 
asleep 

What Pasolini reflects in his intimate diary is the desire to overcome 
this "terrible misfortune", as he calls it, which involves him "witnessing the 
pain of my loved ones due to the alleged unnatural condition of my love." 
This leads her to reflect on his absolute desire for sincerity. In fact, the poet 
has been gagged for too long, accumulating bile and discontent, pretending, 
a prisoner of his great lie, which is none other than keeping silent about his 
truth. It could be believed that this desire for sincerity is an urgency for 
confession, but it is something more complex. According to him: 


The idea of freeing myself before others remains intact. And I cannot deny the ambition to 
find, with sincerity, a reason for being; but above all it is a need for abstraction, to organize 
myself alone. I do not (yet) have the true sense of remorse, of guilt, of redemption: I only 
have a sense of destiny, which advances in a confusing and precarious way. 


a communist teacher 


After the adventure of La Academiuta di Lengua Furlana, the poet 
continued his teaching work in Valvasone, twelve kilometers from Casarsa. 
Every morning he took the bicycle to go to his appointment on time. A 
photo from the time shows us the typical sad post-war picture: boys in 
shorts, others in long pants, gym shoes, sandals, semi-bare feet, almost 
ragged clothing... In the center, Professor Pasolini, with his dark double- 
breasted jacket , white shirt and tie. He writes wryly: "Seeing my students 
use Latin was like seeing beggars wearing a top hat. They were pitiful. "We 
were sorry." 

However, Pasolini continued to leave his mark at the Valvasone state 
school. In addition to the classical syllabus, he expanded the framework of 
readings with contemporary poets, and left the students speechless with his 
readings of works as disconcerting as the Spoon River Anthology: one of 
the most original poetic experiments of its time, where they were collected 
in verse. free the epitaphs of the deceased of a lost town in the United 
States. From then on the teacher encouraged his pupils to write poems, also 
in Friulian. Well in advance, Pasolini was already applying the experiments 
of "active pedagogy", which earned him the recognition of the school 
director, who considered him "an admirable teacher." A friend of the time, 
the poet Andrea Zanzotto, remembered some anecdote about that Pasolini: 


He planted a little garden in the school yard and taught the Latin names of the plants. He 
drew the programs with colored inks and invented stories, like that of the monster Userum, 
so that the boys could have fun learning the endings of adjectives, "us", "er", "um". 


This unconditional dedication to teaching was largely fueled by the 
erotic fire that burned within him. No one ignores that the teacher-student 
relationship contains some kind of eroticism, perhaps the flame of love. But 
in the case of Pasolini there was something more than the "Eros 


Paidagogos" that appears in Plato's Symposium. Although the poet meets 
all the requirements to be "The Master", he not only seeks the beauty of 
souls, as Diotima suggests, but that of bodies. That was an explosive 
component that would soon appear. Zanzotto writes: "As an excellent 
pedagogue, Pasolini also knew that he had to change social and cultural 
canons to be at (relative) peace with himself and to be able to forgive his 
pedagogical love-violence." In these circumstances Pier Paolo could well 
have sought self-forgiveness through his literature, which also provided him 
with outlets as diverse as poetry, the novel or the diary. Be that as it may, it 
seems clear that the Friulian Pasolini—unlike the Bolognese Pasolini—led 
an existence of inner suffering due to his diversity. Nobody knew it. The 
secret was well kept: his friends from both places did not have the slightest 
suspicion. 

This internal torment coincides with his first steps into the political 
arena. The poet is aware of entering a personal and collective crossroads. 
The reason is clear: to the universal tribulations of the post-war period, 
Friuli adds specific connotations derived from its ancient idiosyncrasy. It is 
a border land, as has already been said, with its own language and people 
proud of their world, so many times invaded or threatened by Evil. The 
postwar period will be a difficult time for the region, trapped between 
Yugoslav annexation and the remains of the fascist rhetoric that generates in 
nationalists the idea of being between two fires. Furthermore, Friuli is so far 
from Rome that it could disappear from the Italian map and only the 
Friulians would miss it. However, in this hour of resurrection, made of 
terrors and hopes, the sensitivity of the earth is on the surface. And right 
there the author of Poetry in Casarsa wakes up. 

Nothing could seem more strange to us today than a nationalist Pasolini; 
but the truth is that as early as autumn 1945 he joined the Patrie dal Friuli 
association of Udine, whose political program was clearly nationalist. From 
that moment on he intervened in some debates related to the autonomy of 
his mother's land. It must be clarified, however, that Pasolin's thesis does 
not defend independence over Italy but rather the recognition of a singular 
region that has too often occupied the rear van. These are the times when 
the Constituent Assembly discussed the territorial organization of the 


country and programmed the Friuli-Venezia Giulia region as we know it 
today. From his personal experience, Pasolini is quick to proclaim that 
"Sentimentally, irrationally, we feel that Friuli is not Veneto." And he goes 
further: "There is nothing better to oppose the fraudulent Slavic propagation 
than a self-conscious Friulian Region, electrified by the dignity conferred 
by right by its clearly differentiated language, customs and autonomy." 
There is no doubt: Pasolini does not want a Friuli abducted by Yugoslavia 
nor a Friuli incorporated into Veneto. 

In this decisive stage, the Christian Democrats supported the patriotic 
proclamations of the Friulans—as a dam to contain pro-Slavicism—while 
the communists of the PCI harassed local autonomy. The latter was a 
logical consequence of the directives of Palmiro Togliatti, the great 
communist leader, whose policy defended the unity of Italy. And what does 
Pasolini do then? He becomes a prisoner between two fires, as so many 
times in life, and tries to light the way. Because in reality the poet is already 
a communist. Although the death of his brother Guido represents one of the 
darkest pages of Italian communism, as we will see later, Pier Paolo 
understands that the only option to regenerate the country is through the 
PCI. Now, this communism that emerges from the post-war has to be 
sensitive to the new territorial reorganizations that affect everyone; He 
cannot take refuge in the argument that small homelands are conservative 
fiefdoms at the mercy of the clergy and the bourgeoisie. In a brilliant article 
Pasolini proposes the future work of his comrades: "The establishment of a 
new mentality capable of transforming prehistory into history, nature into 
consciousness." In other words, only communism offers guarantees of 
providing a new true culture, "a culture that is morality and an integral 
interpretation of existence." Whoever speaks like this is already a left-wing 
intellectual; but whoever speaks this way is also proposing a formula based 
on illusions, and not only on dialectics. He in some way is a dreamer, like 
every poet. This difference will in the long run save you from trivial 
Marxist orthodoxy. 

Pasolini enrolled in the communist section of San Giovanni de Casarsa 
in the autumn of 1947. Around that time his section was involved in a 
violent anticlerical controversy that reflects the sign of the times: the 


Christian Democrats were openly anti-communist, and the communist 
militants reacted with the same aggressiveness as reactionary clericalism. 
This happened throughout Italy. Shortly after, Pope Pius XII decided to 
excommunicate the communists. To understand this gesture, we must 
remember that the papacy was at its zenith and had converted Catholicism 
into an ideology aimed at directing people's new lives. Faced with the 
excommunication of the Pope, the poet will not remain silent. He has just 
returned from the World Peace Congress in Paris and his pedagogical and 
conciliatory attitude is more alive than ever. Pasolini's response is an appeal 
to Christians for peace. He writes in the press: 


The kingdom of God is the kingdom of peace. The Christian cannot deny the advent of this 
kingdom if he is not determined to work for it in today's world. In 1949, the Christian is 
instigated by propaganda to approve war in the form of a crusade against Soviet Russia. In 
the name of Christ, our common teacher, we beseech all Christians to understand that such a 
crusade would be a crime against Humanity. 


It is very significant that these words are expressed by a secular 
communist like Pasolini. 

Let's recap. In recent years, the teacher has been rising in the local PCI 
and has intervened in different cultural and political debates. Thanks to 
these performances he becomes a public figure in the region. A photograph 
shows him among the founders of the Provincial Communist Federation of 
Pordedone. According to Enzo Siciliano: «There was in him an early 
vocation for power, but this should not be understood in a negative sense. 
What brings it to light are the cultural contents of which he becomes the 
spokesperson. OK. But in the end Pasolini has created a peculiar figure that 
will soon surpass the confines of Friuli. 


The dream of a thing 


When talking about the poet we must never lose sight of the Friulian land. It 
is an almost Alpine landscape, with picturesque villages, green valleys, 
meadows dotted with cows, shady stables and stone churches. In this very 
un-Pasolinian settting—if we look at the “Roman” idea we have of the 
director—a good part of the first thirty years of his life was written. It is 
true that the country had changed somewhat since the artist's childhood, but 
there was a status quo that had remained unchanged since the dawn of time. 
The peasantry lived in very harsh conditions, which worsened after the 
drama of the war. The countryside was not yet industrialized, so the lands 
were plowed with animals, mostly cows. Many of the families had fifteen 
or twenty members, even thirty, who lived crowded in small, old houses, 
without a bathroom or running water. The type of life, therefore, was much 
more similar to that of the Middle Ages than to the Friuli of the 21st 
century. The social structure was feudal, marked by the relationship 
between the master and the servants. The children of these servants were 
Pasolini's students. One of them remembers: 


The masters were masters. Owners do everything they wanted. Owners of even kicking your 
ass, because if you went to church to hear mass, if you wanted to go to mass, he would come 
and tell you that you had to be in the field and not in the church. But when he told you to go 
to mass, then you had to leave everything and go to church. 


After the end of the war, the situation began to improve. In Italy, 
fascism and the monarchy had disappeared, and other formations occupied 
the political horizon: the communists of the PCI and the conservative 
Catholics of the Christian Democrats. Although they never became the 
leading force in the country, the communists quickly achieved a notable 
amount of power. The old structures began to falter: the postwar period was 
very cold. In this changing context full of uncertainty, a popular outbreak 


occurred that altered the quiet Friulian oasis. On January 29, 1948, 
hundreds of people took over Piazzale Maddona di Rosa in San Vito del 
Tagliamento. Most of them were braceros and day laborers who demanded 
the application of a law promoted by Alcide de Gasperi: the president of the 
Council of Ministers and one of the architects of the new Europe. This law 
forced landowners to compensate peasants for war damages and to hire 
unemployed labor. That door to hope, however, did not last long because 
the great owners of Friuli refused to fulfill it in its entirety. As a result, a 
peasant revolt broke out: protesters invaded some mansions, such as 
Palazzo Rota, and there were serious disturbances with the forces of order. 

That episode deeply marked Pasolini, who by then had already begun 
his political activities. Hagiography has sometimes been used regarding his 
participation in the events: the reality is quite different, although the 
catalyzing effects on his spirit were the same, personally and artistically. 
Let's let Dino Peresson speak, who was at the epicenter of things. When 
asked about the poet's presence he is very clear: 


He was aware of the revolt, but he was not here. I never saw him because as a school teacher 
he had his duties. But he was aware of what was happening every day. We informed him. He 
was always hanging around the area. He loved this peasant struggle, because he loved the 
peasants in a special way. He was present in our lives and even though he was not physically 
there, he appeared quickly, right after the events. 


In any case, contact with that episode definitely awakened his dormant 
social conscience. This was what she later declared in a famous television 
interview: 


It all started as a result of that fight between the contadini and the padroni, those who were a 
kind of survivors of feudalism in Friuli. I took the side of the peasants, and from this 
instinctive choice, I took my path until today, which is the path of Marxism, that of total 
opposition to my society. 


In another interview he insists: 


For me, being with the braceros meant being on the same page as my adolescent poetry. The 
struggle of the braceros became a truly crucial moment in my history, because it is there 


where I first sensed and intuited Marxism, which I discovered and studied later. 


From this new vision of things, Pasolini began to write what was to be 
his first notable novel: The Days of Gasperi's Resolution (I Giorno del Lodo 
de Gasperi). We also owe Dino Peresson a rather curious testimony of his 
genesis: 


At the end of the war I went with some friends to Yugoslavia to try my luck. It didn't go well 
and when I returned to Italy they put me in jail. Pasolini wanted me to tell him everything. 
For several days I talked and talked, while he typed like a madman. I didn't know why. When 
I finished he told me: "Dino, if you don't go to school, you won't do anything in life." Only 
later did I find out that he was writing my story. 


This story gradually incorporated new elements, such as the peasant 
insurrection, and in the end it was called The Dream of One Thing (II sogno 
di una Thing). 

Although the work does not appear in golden letters in the Pasolinian 
canon, it contains many valuable elements because it magnificently 
describes the rural environment of post-war Italy. The Pasolini of this first 
novel is a mature narrator, who already masters the expressive resources 
that he puts at the service of a story of friendship between three young 
Friulans who are condemned to emigrate from their homeland. He is a 
Pasolini who is equanimous in his perception of the world, or rather, of the 
figures that populate this paradisiacal and at the same time hopeless place. 
It hasn't been decided yet. His descriptions of the young peasant girls are as 
vivid as those of the boys he secretly loves. In both cases his gaze reflects 
the same youthful fire, the purity of creatures that appear on the edge of 
life, full of freshness and sensuality. Then the reality of that post-war Italy 
begins to prevail: the peasant revolt will not bring the dreamed life, and the 
story closes with illness and death. Unfortunately, the outcome of the work 
no longer has a premonitory character as in I Turcs tal Friul but rather the 
crudeness of reality. The intense scenes of the son's wake are inspired by 
the wake of his own brother. Almost seventy years have passed since then, 
but the words of Dino Peresson still serve: 


What drove Pasolini to love the peasants I do not know; But through the studies he did of 
rural life I think he found something special in them, perhaps that they needed someone to 
help them, to encourage these people, to give them a hand in those hard times. From that 
attempted revolution I have the impression of something that could not be realized... the 
dream of something. 


Autumn 1949. As the months go by, Pasolini takes Friuli for a kind of 
placid and tragic exile. He has apparently become accustomed to the life 
that has been his lot, that of a school teacher affiliated with the Communist 
Party who writes poems. It would seem that the devotion that he always had 
for Antonio Machado is instinctively leading him to repeat his destiny in 
some way. Far from his city, far from old friends, far from a future that was 
beginning to be written between the porticos and the golden squares. From 
Seville or Bologna. Even Machado's great love had been a girl, like Bruno, 
like Tonuti, like some other teenager who hasn't even left his name. And 
what is Friuli for Pasolini if not his own Soria, his cold land, his pure land? 
In this paradise of primroses and storms, the days go by waiting for 
something that resists them, something that never ends up coming, 
something that has to do with life. Or with death. 


Purgatory 


The fugitives 


January 28, 1950. Casarsa della Delizia station. Several figures walk along 
the platform like ghosts emerging from the night. An icy breeze descends 
from the mountains, stiffening hands and hearts. Everything is dark. Before 
leaving, Pasolini has given his cousin Nico his intimate diary so that he can 
keep it under lock and key. Nobody knows when they will be able to return 
to Casarsa. Nico Naldini remembers: "When I accompanied them to the 
station, they were going through a moment of great anguish because they 
were fleeing from Count Carlo Alberto: a husband and father who was 
constantly in crisis and in a state of drunkenness." It is the official version 
that Pasolini himself expressed on several occasions and even introduced in 
some autobiographical verses from Poet of Ashes: «We had abandoned my 
father / next to a poor man's stove, / with his worn military coat / his 
horrible anger cirrhotic and its paranoid syndromes. 

But there was something else that is not included in this testimony; 
Pasolini's escape is actually a cluster of adverse situations that had been 
going on since the previous summer: the complaint for a shady sexual 
incident, the expulsion from the PCI and the ostracism of the people of the 
region. Taking into account that the poet's father is a military man, his 
escape from his orbit does not respond only to a bitter family episode. Since 
ancient times, the father figure has embodied order, respect for institutions, 
and represents the Law. In the case of Pier Paolo, therefore, everything that 
the Father means has been condemned by him. At home and away. What 
had Pasolini done? He had sinned gravely. This sin may not be a big deal, 
but it is an intimate trait of his person who hates community. He is a black 
crow that will accompany him like a shadow, his Achilles heel, a too 
vulnerable flank, in short, in post-war society. The Pasolini of the future, 
the one we know, will not remove too much from the incident that 
precipitated his first civil misfortune: he will attribute Casarsa's escape to 


paternal violence and harassment by the press. Obviously he is not wrong, 
but perhaps it would have been useful for him to have made a more even 
distribution of responsibilities, because his enemies have not tried to 
destroy him for having stolen an apple from the garden. Or maybe yes. 
Somehow he had eaten the forbidden fruit. That is why he has been 
expelled from Eden. 

A week before leaving, the poet wrote a letter to his great friend and 
confidant Silvana Mauri where he explained his painful state of mind: 
«More than black, my future does not exist. "I realize that I had not 
understood anything about the world and that I am moving further and 
further away from it." He is almost thirty years old and is unaware that he 
has already consumed more than half of his life. This detail is decisive 
because almost everything we know about Pasolini corresponds to the final 
stretch of his existence, associated with cinema. But before that he had an 
exciting and fertile life, that of an extraordinary writer. In the same letter 
Pier Paolo confesses that he does not find the strength or the reasons to 
rehabilitate himself, redeem himself, resign himself. He, too, 1s not capable 
of making an effort to adapt to the known world. He says: “I go off the road 
more and more. "Rimbaud without genius." It is an unappealable portrait, 
typical of one who no longer has a place in the garden of others. We know 
from experience that falls are abrupt, that the loss of Paradise is always 
sudden and unexpected, that it generates incurable traumas. In this personal 
drama Pasolini will not be accompanied by any "eve" but by his mother. 
The first woman, perhaps the only woman of his. In addition to her 
suitcases, she treasures the jewelry that she has been giving him for years 
from the beast that they just left in Casarsa. When they want to sell them in 
Rome, they will receive the bad news that those jewels from the fifth Count 
of La Onda are fake. 

While the mother sleeps in the carriage, the poet has a long night to 
meditate. Beyond the window, snowflakes are falling on the icy fields that 
stretch out into the darkness. Thoughts mix with memories: everything 
flows into his mind and spills over the sleeping planet. It is not exactly a 
fast train: it is a train "slow as a freight", as he would later write in Poet of 
Ashes. That slowness is fertile for memory. The hypnotic rattle of the 


convoy, clearly uterine, tells him about the mother as necessary as the air he 
breathes: that sleeping woman whose beloved face shines warmly under the 
pale light of the carriage. This woman of almost sixty years has been forced 
to escape with her son from her own land. Just now that peace was 
beginning, just now that the father seemed more serene, when the memory 
of Guido not only brought tears but the return of a smile. 


Rome, path of salvation? 


The fugitives reach their destination. If we think about the Rome that the 
poet briefly visited in 1947, some things have changed. This impression is 
already confirmed at the Stazione Termini, which will later have such 
importance in the outcome of this story. If three years earlier the poet had 
seen a large cement skeleton—the shell of a new station—he now discovers 
what will soon be the most modern station in Europe, with its large 
undulating glass canopy. Despite these first changes, which already herald 
an Italy that is reborn from the ashes, Rome remained small and provincial. 
Human beings could feel very comfortable in it, because the crazy traffic 
that destroys it today was then a bucolic symphony of trams, cart wheels 
and bicycle bells. There were few cars circulating on the streets: everything 
was kept within the limits of a fairly civilized chaos, covered by that 
romantic halo that is reflected in films like Roman Holiday. 

In this aspect the differences with the northern cities are palpable. The 
ocher color that envelops everything, especially at dusk in the Forum or 
when it bathes the Roman towers and bell towers in fire. Then there is the 
noise of the people, those canzonettas that come from the windows, the 
shouts of the people, the voices of the radio. All of this speaks of the 
expansive nature of the Romans: creatures that invade the air with their 
hands and voices, who speak and are happy—or perhaps sad—but they all 
seem happy to live in the center of life. 

This impact is reflected in some verses that he includes in his diary, 
"Roma 1950": 


Here's why, in happiness, 

I have not abandoned myself - behold 
why, in the anxiety of my faults, 

I have never touched true remorse. 


After leaving the station, the fugitives head to the ghetto area and settle 
in the house of the mother's brother - uncle Gino Colussi -, an antiques 
dealer who lives at 34 Porta Pinciana street. They are two steps from the 
church of Cola di Rienzo. From the beginning Pasolini knows that the 
accommodation offer is only valid for Susanna. Not for him. In Uncle 
Gino's mentality there are differences between hosting a sister fleeing the 
clutches of an alienated husband, and hosting a thirty-year-old nephew 
fleeing scandal. This situation torments the poet. In fact, in his last letter 
from Casarsa he expressed to Silvana Mauri all of his uncertainty: he knows 
that he is not going to stay in Rome with his mother, and he points out the 
possibility of escaping to Florence. His objective is diffuse, but honest and 
moving: «My life is at a decisive crossroads. I hope that somewhere in the 
world there is a little work, however humble, for me. "They say no one ever 
dies of hunger." 

In any case, the fears dissipate when his uncle changes his mind, after 
realizing that he cannot separate the mother from the son. Susanna has 
suffered a lot: her wild husband, a son killed in the war, and now that other 
son, the only thing she has left, without whom she neither wants nor knows 
how to live. Very much in the style of times of sacrifice, the domestic 
dilemma is settled and resolved. In this hour of relief for everyone, it 1s not 
easy to sense a new twist of fate. Because at the exact moment when her 
uncle definitively opens the doors to her, she is unknowingly activating an 
astonishing life adventure that will culminate tragically on the beach of 
Ostia. It is the perverse charm of crossroads, the onerous and ironic tribute 
of great decisions, the crossing of needles that leads us to one “Stazione 
Termini” instead of another. And they are all life. It is an undeniable fact 
that Pasolini's existence would have been very different in Friuli, we have 
said it, but also in Florence. Humanly and artistically. Pasolini is Rome. Not 
another place. City of life, city of death. 

Meanwhile, the fugitives settle into urban life. Two weeks later the poet 
writes a new letter to Silvana Mauri in which he conveys his first 
impressions of him. As always happens with Pasolini, such impressions go 
beyond the framework of the pictorial, the descriptive, and are nourished by 
his inner gaze. The wounds that caused his escape from Casarsa della 


Delizia are still open. In this extremely lucid and sincere letter, Pier Paolo 
no longer wants to continue repeating mistakes: «I don't know exactly what 
hypocrisy is, but it scares me very much. Enough half words. As Saint Paul 
said, we must face scandal. It is the beginning of a formidable exercise in 
self-analysis of his love experience: 


Those who, like me, have the destiny of not loving according to the norm, end up 
overvaluing the question of love. A normal person can resign himself—the terrible word—to 
chastity, to missed opportunities: but in my case, the difficulty of loving made the need to 
love obsessive. During adolescence, love seemed like an unattainable chimera: the function 
hypertrophied the organ. Later, when experience made it possible for the function to recover 
the right proportions and the chimera was desacralized to the most miserable everyday life, 
the evil was already inoculated, it was already chronic and incurable. I found myself with a 
huge mental organ for an insignificant function. 


The man who makes this deep reflection tries to reposition himself on 
the plane, looks in the mirror, honestly tries to know himself better. It says a 
lot about his human stature that all the sometimes heroic energy that self- 
analysis requires does not prevent him from going out into the streets to 
seek his future, as a fugitive or just another immigrant. Suddenly Pasolini 
contemplates the possibility of staying in Rome, which he sees as a new 
Casarsa, especially since he does not harbor the desire to get closer to 
literary circles. "I don't have the slightest intention, I'm no longer saying of 
knowing, but simply of seeing the literati, people who have always terrified 
me because they ask you for your opinion on things, when I don't have 
any." Seventy years later, he is surprised that one of the last Europeans to 
have had weighty opinions—corrosive and audacious—considers himself 
so little on an intellectual level. This reserve about himself, this lack of 
confidence that periodically assails him in relation to his gifts, does not 
obey so much to the sphere of ideas as to the secret sphere of his intimacy. 
Because Pasolini is wrong and he knows it. He is an outlaw: he knows well 
the time and the country that has touched his lot. For people like him, that 
Italy is a condemnation. The poet rightly suspects that his opinions, 
however valuable, will never weigh as much as his actions. Before being a 
"communist" - which would be a compliment in post-war Italy - Pasolini is 
a frocio, and before a poet, he is a frocio. A faggot. Hence he undervalues 


himself, that he does not appreciate himself. In this Latin universe, full of 
heteropatriarchal males, no opinion is worth as much as good behavior and 
appearances. It is a bleakly petty-bourgeois world. 

Consequently, the early Roman times were very hard: Pasolini could not 
find work and letters of recommendation from other writers were of little 
use to him. A month after his arrival, the panorama has not changed. This 
time the recipient of the complaints is Nico Naldini, who apparently had not 
complied with his cousin's order to send him from Casarsa a copy of the 
Friulian poems that Pasolini wanted to send to the magazine Botteghe 
Oscure. The tone is very harsh, inappropriate for his finesse and the 
affection that he undoubtedly feels for cousin Nico, who has never 
abandoned him. The explanation should serve as a mitigating factor: 


Try to get an idea of the horrible conditions in which I live: for days I have been going to my 
uncle's house every morning to see if there is mail; nothing; no one writes to me anymore. I 
spend the rest of the day dying of contempt. I haven't even managed to give a private class. I 
am already reaching the ultimate limits of despair. 


By then Pasolini had already been invited to leave Uncle Gino's house, 
who found him a room to rent in the same neighborhood. Weeks pass and 
everything remains painfully still, like the agony of a castaway in a drifting 
boat. On his birthday he writes to Silvana again, fearful that her friend's 
intermittent silences are due to the imprudence of her confessions. 
Tormented by guilt, he expresses his fear that the friendship has been 
broken "by my betrayal, by my mistakes, by my blind obedience to fate." In 
this distressing period, the dynamic is always the same: Pier Paolo 
confesses, Silvana takes a while to speak out and the poet feels guilty. He is 
tormented by both the sin committed and his inappropriate and impudent 
sincerity. In the end her friend comes to her aid, always, with her warm and 
human word, from a pure, clear place, whose light serves as consolation. 

In this exciting game of hearts that speak, Pasolini always picks up the 
gauntlet to continue with the ceremony of catharsis: «I struggle in a 
miserable life, in a chain of shame. But as you say, it is punishment not so 
much for the evil that I have done, but for the good that I have not done, for 
the purity, which I knew where to find and how to love, and which I have 


not achieved. Perhaps the poet no longer believes in God, but his moral 
conscience remains very alert. However, there is a factor that goes beyond 
his understanding, something that does not enter into the calculations 
because it introduces a crucial element: the fate of his mother. In this 
account that Pasolini has to pay for his "sins", nothing is more 
incomprehensible to him than the penance also falls on Susanna Colussi. 
The pain is so great that she cannot write without tears in her eyes. He tells 
her friend that her mother has found a position as a maid in a bourgeois 
house and that she accepts her fate with humility and "heroism." She says: 
"I go to see her every day and take the child for a walk to help her a little." 
What moves Pasolini is that her mother's resignation is not dressed in 
bitterness: she does everything possible to appear cheerful and light. But 
that fate represents for him a humiliation that will always accompany him. 
“T will never be cured of this illness,” he would write years later. 
Meanwhile he continues to live as a person condemned to death can live, 
always with that expectant restlessness that torments him like a stigma. It 1s 
the stigma of dishonor, unemployment, misery. 


The confidant 


Time passes and Pasolini continues to go through a very delicate stage. 
Although he takes advantage of the ample free time to explore the city, he 
cannot find the center of it. He suffers. Epistolary witness of this moment, 
Silvana Mauri promptly receives the report from that dear friend. 
Correspondence does not deceive. In the first months of 1950, Pasolini's 
letters continued to exude a tone of despair. He knows that his life has 
entered a decisive curve that can take him anywhere or nowhere. The crisis 
affects all fronts: personal, family, work, erotic, artistic... His entire world 
has been blown up and now he is staggering under the rain of rubble from 
his own explosion. One of the symptoms of gravity is creative impotence. 
He comments to Silvana: "Since I've been in Rome, I only have to sit in 
front of the typewriter to start shaking and not even be able to think: the 
words have lost their meaning." For a poet of his lineage there is no 
thermometer more severe than the panic in front of paper. 

This blockage is only resolved in the correspondence, where Pasolini 
approaches the epicenter of his intimate drama. He finally admits that he 
belongs to the genealogy of Wilde, Rimbaud, Gide... He has been marked 
under the same sign. However, he does not want this affiliation to be 
interpreted as an aesthetic pose. On the contrary. His is a drama: 


I have suffered everything that can be suffered. I have never accepted my sin, I have never 
reconciled myself with my nature and I have not even gotten used to it. I had been born to be 
calm, balanced and natural: my homosexuality was unnecessary, it was outside, it had 
nothing to do with me. I always saw her at my side as an enemy, I never felt her inside me. 


What is the exact reason for this rejection? We have already hinted that 
his dislike comes from Pier Paolo's self-image. For many years he was the 
model son, the ideal student. This certainty of his righteousness was so 
rooted in him—and in his surroundings—that he was incapable of accepting 


impurities. Furthermore, his "illness" was not covered by the usual healing 
methods of the time: priests, psychiatrists, etc. That is why he writes to 
Silvana: «I don't know if there are common measures to judge me, or if we 
should resort to exceptional ones, those used with the sick. "My apparent 
health, my balance, my almost inhuman energy can be misleading." Faced 
with such sincere confessions, we wonder who this young woman was to 
whom the poet had not the slightest shame in opening his heart. In post-war 
Italy! 

To draw a convincing picture we must fly to Bologna and stop in the 
year 1942. Then, knock carefully on the door of Silvana Mauri's memory. 
At that time she had a very sensitive teenage brother who collaborated in a 
Bologna youth magazine: I] Setaccio. One afternoon Fabio showed up at 
the family home in the company of a young poet who lived in the same city. 
Although Pasolini's first memories of her are confused in the golden dust of 
youth, Silvana would always evoke that incandescence that fades the 
contours like dreamed encounters. She writes in a tribute text: 


I found him beautiful, with that face in which the Slavic, Romagna, and Jewish features had 
composed unique lines, an unrepeatable mask. His body, even too expressive, of Mantegna 
and of a poor medieval man, so strong and virile that when he grabbed your wrists to 
communicate his affection, he held them between two tongs. 


We will add that this wiry young man was very shy, he displayed a 
northern discretion and sobriety, so different from the overflowing 
extroversion of that girl from the heart of Italy. Silvana remembers in an 
interview: 


We were twenty years old. Moderns cannot understand what brought us together. It was a 
unique, unrepeatable passion. The contemporary mentality cannot imagine certain things, 
that disinterested passion for which there is not immediately sex between a man and a 
woman. Instead, that's how it was between the two of us. Do you get me? I don't know if he 
really understands me... Anyway, from that day on we never let each other out of each other's 
sights. We followed each other even from a distance, with the same tenderness and sweetness 
of those twenty years in Bologna and Casarsa. 


But what will always unite them was curiosity about life. A curiosity 
that included everything: depth, emotion, humor. Like two lovers, they 
experienced the joy of seeing things together, and doing it in the same way 
and at the same moment. If something united Pasolini with Mauri, it was 
precisely that shared desire for reality: the infinite aspects of reality, 
cultures, beings, natures. 

The contrast between them is another great asset in their favor. Silvana 
is a bourgeois, urban girl, and Pasolini opens the "creature", peasant world 
to her. They are night and day, and they come together like two comets 
called to the sweetest of collisions. He goes on to say in the same interview: 


I remember once traveling by train for twelve hours to go see him. I thank my father for his 
great generosity. I spent a month in Versuta. We spent whole days in the countryside, on the 
beach of Tagliamento, whole nights dancing. I slept with him, in the same and only room in 
that peasant house in Pivetta. On winter afternoons we went down to warm ourselves in the 
hay, telling stories with our feet under the cows. Pier Paolo seemed like the little Jesus of the 
town, he fascinated and attracted everyone, boys and girls. 


All these experiences in Friuli tell us about life. There are no secrets or 
romantic aspirations between the couple of friends. Drunk with happiness, 
they cycle along the cold, almost Machadian banks of the Tagliamento 
River like winged creatures without memory. They go in search of some 
small parish cinema in the neighboring towns; Then they dance polkas and 
foxtrots wildly in the popular halls. They will also be seen at peasant 
festivals during carnival—a girl dressed as a man talking to a boy dressed 
as a woman—disturbing masks that enjoy drinking wine and eating polenta 
from house to house. Silvana Mauri remembers: "I was the reflection of 
everything that belonged to him and it seemed to me that I did not live in a 
real country, but in its very heart." Pier Paolo was also happy then. Even his 
homosexuality was still sweet, an innocent game, a red notebook sticking 
out of his bag that she pretended to snatch from him like a naughty girl. The 
Friuli Paradise. 

But after the happy moments, Pier Paolo's face would suddenly 
succumb to a devastating anxiety: he only thought about following the 
clumsy movements of the tender peasant boys. In complicity with Silvana, 


he had divided the rural world into two types of men: the "poplars", that is, 
the adolescents that the poet liked so much, and the "trunk-kings", which 
were the gnarled mulberry trees, the blackened peasants. and old. 

The flashback is over. Silvana Mauri's memory returns to that Roman 
spring of 1950. By then she has already married and works at the Bompiani 
publishing house founded by her uncle. There she receives letters from 
Pasolini, who in one of them declares: "You have always been for me the 
woman I would have wanted to love, the only one who has given me to 
understand what a woman is." As the years go by, their loving friendship 
will remain intact, to the point that Pier Paolo and Silvana will continue 
together for the rest of their lives: chasing each other, writing to each other, 
telling each other... What was the secret? Rereading her extensive 
correspondence, Silvana herself will make an accurate diagnosis of her role 
in the poet's life: «The one to whom he entrusted everything that he did not 
convert into literature; she that she thought of him in the hours of pain, 
loneliness or intimate exaltations; she who followed him, she imagined it, 
“she knew it” »». 


Rome, postal of the sky 


Rome in the fifties was a unique place. Despite the painful echoes of the 
war, there was a general joy and a thirst to meet people and live in the 
center of events. At first Pasolini moves through his uncle's neighborhood: 
the Piazza Mattei area, with the Turtle Fountain, the Marcelo Theater, 
Piazza Campitelli, and beyond, the Sistio Bridge, the Tiber, the Tiber Island 
and the friendly forest of Trastevere. Many of his impressions will be 
recorded in the compilation volume Fragments of Roman Nights (Squarci 
di notti romane), the first part of which draws a set of well-colored prints of 
the new scenario of his life. These pages are enough to confirm Pasolini's 
literary talent. That Rome that the poet discovered is reborn here with all its 
light: the tram rides, the human tingling on Sundays, the sunsets on the 
river, the processions in St. Peter's Square... At every step, a discovery, an 
emotion, a idea. Accustomed to Casarsa's peasant religiosity, for example, 
he flatly rejects the bombastic Vatican choreography. He already perceives 
his legendary forcefulness and a certain sadistic humor: "In front of these 
spectacles, the atomic explosion no longer shocks: suicide is urgent." 
Popular Rome inspires more benevolent judgments in him. According 
to the first testimonies, the fugitive was struck down by Rome: in Rome he 
discovered the world. The most impressive discovery was the Roman 
people, which in some way represents the universal people. From the 
beginning Pasolini felt very moved, almost tormented, by those humble 
people who did not have codified behaviors like the middle class that was 
already being suggested as a new model for the country. It is worth 
remembering now that the democratic power of the time—Christian 
Democracy—had the purpose of making society behave in a certain way, 
for the culture to be that of the middle class. Something contrary to 
Pasolini. In the opinion of a former student, the writer Vincenzo Ceram: 


He always felt a great emotion before the holiness of the people, the candor, the innocence, 
the spontaneity, the "creatureness", as Saint Francis would say, that is, the religious aspect of 
a people who were marginalized, who were not part of History. , which for millennia only 
History has suffered. 


We are talking about the encounter with another universe. Evidently 
there was an aristocratic Rome and a bourgeois Rome; but Pasolini had no 
possibility of accessing it. At most he could contemplate the facades of the 
palaces or approach neighborhoods like Pratti, with its perpendicular 
avenues, its 19th-century Humbertine buildings, and the law offices that 
embodied the bourgeois order and the gray prose of daily existence. This 
decoration does not belong to the Friuli poet. In a certain sense, that Rome 
of the popular neighborhoods that shine embedded in the great crown of the 
capital does not belong to it either. Like Trastevere. This teacher of the 
provinces is only interested in the suburbs where the urban subproletariat 
lives poorly. Rome is full of "borgate", those suburbs where poor people 
had been crowded together after the war and where immigrants from the 
south who fled to the big city were also settling. We are, therefore, at the 
antipodes of the Vatican. From this angle, Pasolini's first impressions that 
he would only express later are better understood: 


Rome is anything but a Catholic city. It is a pre-Catholic city, with an Epicurean and Stoic 
mentality. For a young Roman from a popular stratum, reality is felt through that Epicurean 
and Stoic mentality. Christian, Catholic values have no validity for him: "sentimental" love 
for one's neighbor, for example... In that pre-Catholic Rome, a sense of humor, loyalty, virtue 
for virtue's sake, sensuality, Epicureanism, hedonism. For them there is nothing else. 


Seventy years later, Pasolini's "love crush" seems almost inconceivable 
to us. We live in a world so degraded and monotonous that we are no longer 
able to imagine the profound human differences that existed in the stage 
before homogenization. In other words, a village boy was totally different 
from a city boy and even from popular Rome. They inhabited two different 
planets: the atmospheres were not the same, and neither was the oxygen that 
filled the lungs of his soul. Currently there is no difference. For someone 
like Pasolini, who had spent a long decade of erotic torment in Friuli, the 
discovery of a new sexual "archetype" was also a revelation. Apart from 


other charms, which he later reflected in his work, there was an irresistible 
element for a guilty spirit thirsting for love by nature. We talk about 
accessibility, immediacy, the absence of guilt. We will return to it because it 
is one of the great Pasolinian themes. 

Some biographers maintain that Pasolini arrived in Rome ready to start 
a new life. But some letters from the time do not point in that direction: 
rather they show us a wounded and disoriented soul that only aspires to find 
a corner in which to fall dead. There is, therefore, no determined plan in 
artistic or intellectual terms. Any resemblance to the journey of other 
creators - such as D'Annunzio - who went on a pilgrimage to Rome to make 
their way in the capital of the kingdom, 1s out of place here. His first Roman 
steps are very romantic. In Poeta de las ashes he refers to it as "that page of 
a novel, the only one in my life." However, it is a sad novel, a crude post- 
war story with a neorealist flavor. For someone who in the same book 
proclaims: "I have always lived in a lyric poem," the experience reminds us 
rather of The Bicycle Thief. 

Under these conditions, the first Roman Pasolini did not aspire to an 
artistic career in the capital: he only wanted to survive there in the company 
of his mother. As often happens in difficult beginnings, the "mythical" 
succeeds the "epic." Only later will the calculations be made and we will be 
able to place Pasolini in the tree of a great lineage. It will be then that we 
speak of him as a remote heir of those Renaissance painters who left the Po 
valleys for Rome to learn the secrets of life and art. In this aspect his 
similarity with Caravaggio is evident. Although both artists had already 
revealed their talent, it will be in Rome where that talent acquires brilliant 
forms that arise, precisely, from the clash with the deafening sound of 
reality. Some experts, such as Cesare Garboli, point in that direction: "It 
would seem that Pasolini was then working not in the mirror of Caravaggio, 
but in the mirror of the Roman Caravaggio." It happens that this Roman 
Caravaggio is in turn a "recreation" by Roberto Longhi, Pasolini's old 
teacher, who at that time organized a large "Caravaggesque" exhibition in 
Milan. In this exhibition there is no shortage of motifs from the Roman 
Caravaggio, who was inspired by the types of the street: the Bacchini or the 
San Giovannini were actually petty thieves or garzoni di osteria; the dead 


Madonna was a pregnant prostitute, drowned in the Tiber; or the Mary 
Magdalenes are the ciociare (the peasant women of Lazio) who arrive early 
in the city to sell their delicacies in the market. 

All this is part of the great body of Rome where Caravaggio, as well as 
Pier Paolo Pasolini, will sink and "shipwreck." Comparing the casting of 
their respective works, it seems clear that the poet's radar operates on the 
same wavelength as that of the baroque painter. He seduces them the same, 
that human fauna that they will never find in Bologna or Milan. At the exact 
moment the Casarsa fugitive opens himself to this new reality, he is sealing 
a pact with destiny. Pasolini begins to be "our" Pasolini. In Rome. 

Lacking stable work, the poet began to write compulsively to earn a 
living. In his first Roman months he collaborated in very disparate 
publications, whose only common feature was belonging to a more or less 
governmental arc. In this sense he favors the expulsion of the Communist 
Party, since in that Italy a retaliation from the PCI was well regarded in 
other spheres. Now his efforts are divided between La liberta d’ Italia, II 
Quotidiano, Il Popolo de Roma, II giornale di Napoli and II Lavoro di 
Genova. Pier Paolo generally alternates literary criticism with some 
correspondents and especially with Roman impressions of him. He says: 
"With all its eternity, Rome is the most modern city in the world: modern, 
because it 1s always at the level of time, absorbing time." Absorptions, 
possessions. 

The same could be said of Pasolini himself, dedicated to a true crusade 
for possession of the city. It's easy to keep track of: the buses that cross the 
center from Monteverde to Stazione Termini, the trams on the Circolare 
Rossa line, the ruins of the Colosseum, the neighborhood markets, the 
banks of the Tiber. It is a setting that reminds us of a neorealist film or the 
first scenes of Fellini's Rome. Dazzled, the fugitive fully experiences his 
love affair with the Eternal City. Coming from Friuli, he sees a world of 
dazzling luminosity. Deep down he is a painter, rather than a poet, and his 
articles leave very visual pearls. The city stuns him, overwhelms him, 
seems to possess him entirely. But this possession is not only the work of 
the people, of their incessant swarming, but of the style of the city itself. A 


city made of volutes and serpentines, of churches, of marbles sculpted 
under the chisel of Bernini or Borromini. 

When he leaves the desk, the poet takes a bath in reality. Rome is not 
just baroque and ornate, it is bustling and popular. An idyll then begins with 
the boys of the borgate: the marginal neighborhoods on the outskirts. They 
will be the new obsession of his life. They are the boys with sweet, wavy, 
fierce hair; the same ones who bathe in the river, steal to buy a T-shirt, 
frequent the urinals of the Lungotevere, or stand under the bridge to make 
the badge with the frocio, the faggot on duty, a word of uncertain origin that 
Roman slang uses disparagingly for homosexuals. Even so, Pasolini allows 
himself to be inoculated with that sweet and sensual poison that brings him 
back to life. In a letter to Silvana Mauri he writes: "Rome has managed to 
make me pagan enough not to continue believing in the validity of certain 
northern scruples that in this climate are meaningless." 


The Italian Cavafy 


We have already seen that the search for literati is not part of its first 
purposes. It is true that he has several addresses - a telephone number, an 
editorial contact - but he is not going to go looking for anyone. However, 
life always has a different opinion. Quite early on, Pasolini meets a gray 
and lonely guy who frequents the popular neighborhoods. This is Sandro 
Penna, a mature poet who enjoys a certain renown in literary circles. Some 
time ago Pier Paolo had read his poems in Bologna, recognizing the flame 
of the forbidden; Now a few hours are enough for him to verify that he 
shares the same poetic concerns and carnal impulses as him. From that 
moment on, Penna played a key role in Pasolini's Roman discovery. 

According to the evidence, Penna was a unique guy. Let's listen to the 
testimony of Natalia Ginzburg, who met him when she worked at the 
Einaudi publishing house: «I knew very little about him. He knew that he 
was a pedophile and that he made a living selling bars of soap and jam on 
the black market... Time did not exist or had no value for him. Thirty years 
later, with Pasolini dead, he was still the same character: someone for 
whom time had not passed, despite the bitter deluge of life. Secluded in his 
refuge on Via Mole dei Fiorentini, he spent hours lying on a bed without 
sheets, amidst mountains of papers, books, paintings and clothes from 
yesterday. Everything sordid and chaotic. Natalia Ginzburg adds in her 
article: «When he woke up, he telephoned his friends: impossible to forget 
his humming, hoarse and complaining voice. "He mixed very distant events 
with events that occurred the day before, and the living with the dead." 

But there was a time when Penna did not mix with the dead and spent 
part of his time outdoors. Pasolini shared that hour of splendor, in an 
unforgettable way for both of them and for his literature. His first summer 
in Rome, then, will be the summer in the company of this ironic, reserved 
and contemplative man. He is the teacher-friend that Pier Paolo needed, 


after so many years of teaching in small rural schools. In a letter to his 
mother, who has gone on vacation to Casarsa, he tells her that they spend 
the mornings together in the Tiber, and that the nights are spent in endless 
arguments. After a very hard winter and a spring of false hopes, Pasolini 
finally breathes the euphoric Roman air. The days disappear in a breath and 
he is in an optimal state of health. He is no longer the professor expelled 
from Paradise but a poet who shares with another poet the contemplation of 
the boys playing on the pier. Fortunately, these images were not lost in the 
sunset and found refuge in art: the poetry of Penna, the prose and cinema of 
Pasolini. 

Regarding the first, perhaps we should add some comment on its 
aesthetic value. It is undoubtedly too simple to affirm that Penna is the 
Roman Cavafy, but he knows the work of the Alexandrian poet thoroughly 
and is very sensitive to the mysteries of the fleeting flesh. His poetry is 
distinguished by the intensity and brevity of the verse. The obsessive theme 
of his poems is desire, sex, the contemplation of beauty and the feeling of 
transcendence that can arise from it. Penna's great achievement is to express 
these deep themes through lyrics as simple as a lullaby. His work is 
characterized by purity, with short stanzas and sweetly singable verses, far 
from any experimentalism or cultural reference. Unlike Pasolini, Penna has 
the gift of concision. But he is a poet of an almost intolerable intensity, a 
flash of light that is carved by fire into marble letters. Like Desire, like 
Beauty itself. 

Pasolini highly values Penna's poetry, to the point that he will claim it 
for the Nobel Prize on the eve of the Ostia crime; He also likes the man, the 
new friend, who acts as cicerone in this Rome that still jealously guards his 
secrets. In any case, literature does not completely absorb the hours shared. 
As happens in the world of the homosexual artist, reflection on art will soon 
give way to the search for erotic stimuli, new pleasures and renewed 
mysteries. In this quest for irreverent youth, Penna brings something of 
incalculable value. An eros without guilt. For someone who has fled his 
land like a plague victim, nothing seduces him more than exchanging 
confidences like two patient fishermen, stationed on a Tiber bridge. When a 
couple of years later Pasolini wrote to Silvana Mauri saying: "Summer is 


for me a bet that I must not lose: I measure time by summers and not by 
years," we recognize an echo of Penna. Meanwhile the latter writes: 


Here is the aquatic and happy boy. 
Here is the boy pregnant with light 
clearer than the verse that sings it. 
Sweet season of silence and sun 
and this party of words in me. 


Some roses for Guido 


Summer of 1950. After a few months in Rome with her son, Susanna 
Colussi returns to Casarsa della Delizia. At home, the abandoned count 
awaits her: they have a lot to talk about and nothing to say to each other. 
Things have been like this for too long, and that's how they will be for the 
rest of her lives. In addition to her husband, Susanna meets with the bulk of 
the family: sisters, nieces, nephews... Everyone wants to know about the 
Roman adventure and receive news of Pier Paolo, the prodigal son, or 
rather the persecuted outcast who carried with him the plague. Susanna then 
tries to keep quiet about part of the story, to resort to good spirits to tell an 
adventure less sordid than the bitter reality. During those days, her mother 
also frequents the company of the old women of the town, almost all of 
them widows, and she goes out for a walk with her friends on the outskirts 
of the town. On one of those walks she visits the cemetery to bring some 
flowers to her son's grave. Guido. Although five years have passed since the 
tragedy, Susanna Colussi's heart bleeds like the first day, with the red color 
of those red roses that she places in the middle of a sacred silence. 

This mourning woman, who now raises a prayer under the waning 
summer sun, has not forgotten those stormy times that took her son away 
from her. She absorbed in front of the grave, everything happens again like 
a cycle of pain that returns with the seasons. It would seem that no time has 
passed, that upon crossing the cemetery gate she will return to the days of 
the war, and perhaps her beloved son will still remain in the realm of the 
living. Smiling and dreaming. Let's travel to that stage of memory where 
everything was still possible. Friuli, Casarsa, 1944. 

As a result of the German occupation, the fire of rebellion has ignited in 
the heart of Guido Pasolini. Although he is a good science student, some 
communist classmates from the Pordenone high school drag him into active 
fighting. According to Pier Paolo, it didn't take him too long to follow them 


because he himself had taken it upon himself to light the anti-fascist flame 
in his brother's heart. Although the poet had not yet read Marx and was 
close to the Action Party, he had clear ideas: two years earlier he had come 
to the certainty that the world of his elders, now without a future, was 
absurd and ridiculous. . Italy could not continue under fascism. Exalted, 
Guido listens to the arguments of his older brother, which he presents with 
the passion of the enlightened. The only thing missing is the Byronic 
rapture, the romantic gesture. 

Soon Guido's commitment is total. On the dark winter nights, he and his 
comrade Renato Lena meet in the back room of the house, next to a table, to 
surreptitiously tune in to Radio London. While they listen with their hearts 
in suspense to the messages that the station sends to the partisan formations, 
the sinister footsteps of the Nazi night patrol can be heard on the pavement. 
According to testimonies, Guido was a “molto coraggioso” young man, 
imbued with the most beautiful ideals. In the town there is talk that he 
risked his life along with Renato on several occasions, stealing weapons 
from the Germans at the Casarsa airfield. In another of his reckless actions, 
Renato lost a hand and an eye, but he did not give up the fight. Throughout 
the spring of 1944, the two friends broke the curfew every night to spread 
propaganda pamphlets and paint graffiti on the walls of abandoned houses. 
To the usual "Long live freedom!" Some other of superior ingenuity was 
added, such as "The hour is near." The latter was wrongly attributed to 
Pasolini, who was arrested by the police. Suspicions about Pasolini, 
however, were well-founded because he had made a name for himself 
politically - not Guido - and on more than one occasion he had distributed 
leaflets in the company of Pina Kaltz. 

From that moment on, the surveillance on the family will be continuous 
and distressing. Cousin Nico remembered that on one occasion they had to 
take refuge in the bell tower of the main church of Casarsa, and they 
remained there for three days in a row looking out over the plain. The 
reality is that they spent more and more time in Versuta, while Guido went 
to Pordenone to take his last year of high school exams. None of his 
teachers could imagine that this restless and cordial young man was a 
worthy heir of those Carbonarians of Stendhal's time who rose up against 


the invasion of the Austrians. Be that as it may, Guido Pasolini returned to 
Casarsa, where a great dilemma awaited him: fulfill his mother's dream and 
enroll in Medicine, or follow the most ardent dictates of his heart. In a 
beautiful gesture that his older brother would never have done, he writes a 
letter to his father, who is still imprisoned in Kenya, and expresses his 
doubts before asking for advice. He obviously does not reveal his 
clandestine activities, he only transmits his concerns arising from the new 
reality: 


I can't stay away from politics; In this I am terribly fiery (ideas and "formae mentis" have 
changed a lot in recent times in Italy...), and I feel truly distressed by the idea of acting 
against your principles. However, I am convinced that if you were here you would have no 
doubt about the course to be taken. 


This certainty of Guido's is nothing more than a mirage, because his 
father would never have taken the anti-fascist side; but he tells us about the 
love and respect he feels for him. In the same letter Guido tells her about 
Pier Paolo's efforts to stop him, motivated above all by the desire to avoid 
unpleasantness for Susanna. "I admire him and I understand that I love him 
very much." It's true. For several days the poet tried in vain to get his 
brother to stay hidden with them for a while in Versuta, waiting for the 
storm to subside. But it's already too late. The German siege tightens and 
Guido decides to join the partisans fighting in the mountains. The excuse 
that Susanna Colussi receives was an order from General Graziani calling 
young people to arms; They then bought a ticket to Bologna to avoid 
suspicion. Pasolini himself remembers in Poet of Ashes that Guido's 
departure was a moment of great emotional intensity. They were the days of 
greatest terror and strictest surveillance, so the two brothers had to say 
goodbye in a field behind the station. 


We walked in silence along the hidden embankment 
along the railway, light and still warm 

of our last dream together, in the nude 

barn between the fields that was our refuge. 


The poet never forgot that image of his brother, so vivid, with his hair 
flying in the wind, with his small suitcase where he kept a pistol hidden 
inside a book of poems: the Orphic Songs, by the brilliant Dino Campana. 
Then the kisses and hugs in the middle of nowhere. "It was the last time I 
saw him." 

Upon reaching his destination, Guido Pasolini enthusiastically joined 
the Osoppo Brigade: a group of partisans made up mostly of Catholics, 
liberals and monarchists. At first, those patriots constituted a fairly small 
group that patrolled the Carnia mountains, a Friulian alpine region, 
bordering Austria and Slovenia. Although there were only half a dozen 
men, they managed to cover vast areas of land. That's how the summer 
passed. At the gates of autumn, Guido's group joins a larger contingent of 
guerrillas, well organized and with very high morale. From the mountains 
he sends a letter to his mother, written in a code language and signed with 
the false name "Amelia." In this letter there are revealing fragments about 
the poet brother: «My thoughts return due to a strange fixation on Pier 
Paolo; In recent days I have also thought about him very intensely... what is 
he doing? Why doesn't he ever write to me? Sometimes I am haunted by the 
idea that he thinks of me with a certain bitter irony: I shudder. Is it possible 
that I suffer like this for so little? Then he earnestly begs Susanna to send 
him some writing from her silent brother. 

At this point we ask ourselves the same question: why doesn't he write 
to you? Knowing the end of the story, this information is terrifying. Pasolini 
knows perfectly well that his brother is fighting for freedom, and that in the 
name of that freedom he puts his life at stake. Just read that other passage 
where Guido announces to Susanna that it has snowed and that he will soon 
go down to the plain to dedicate himself to winter sports: «I have an 
absolute need for equipment: sweaters, balaclavas, wool gloves, socks and 
another pair of boots (the ones I have are pitiful)...” This skier named 
"Amelia" then begs her mother to urgently take the equipment to the usual 
place. Her or Miss Pina. She after the request: "The trip does not offer any 
difficulty for a woman, may Pier Paolo be calm." 

Let's admit for a moment that Pasolini is not in charge of the operation, 
because he lives in a certain "clandestinity" and cannot take risks that would 


harm everyone. But writing? If he doesn't do something else! Poems, 
letters, stories, articles, a play, a secret diary... It's absurd. This genius who 
is called to be the most versatile creator of the second half of the 20th 
century is not capable of giving a few lines to his own brother. Because? 
What happens? To believe one of his great biographers, Barth David 
Schwartz, the poet felt envy of Guido and a childish jealousy that burned 
him. Did they perhaps come from Pasolini's inability to make heroic 
resolutions, or was he still too attached to his mother's skirts? In this aspect, 
it 1s essential to rescue Renato Lena's testimony about his comrade Guido 
de Guido: "He left alone for the mountains and in vibrant, novel-like 
circumstances. He too lived alone in the stormy days that preceded his 
departure. Misunderstood, in the cold indifference of the family, in constant 
suffering that often led to strong arguments with his brother. What do we 
have here? Two characters, two different, antagonistic personalities who 
have reached the zenith of their difference at the key moment of the war. 
While Pier Paolo remains at home taking care of his mother, Guido 
continues fighting with the partisans out of pure faith and pure enthusiasm. 
As in another sense his father had done. According to the poet's testimony: 


Those times were terrible: my mother had a feeling that Guido would never return. He could 
have fallen a hundred times fighting against the Germans and the fascists because he was a 
boy whose generosity brooked no doubts or limitations. But he was destined to die in an even 
more tragic way. 


He would admit this several years later in a letter to Italo Calvino, not 
when Guido sighs on the mountain waiting for some letters. 

At a certain point there is a joint offensive by the Germans and the 
Black Brigades, that is, the fascist militias of the Republic of Salo that were 
still loyal to Mussolini. After some very tough fighting, Guido's group 
reorganizes. Much later his commander, "Gino", would remember with 
admiration "Ermes" Pasolini, who managed to contain a hundred 
"Cossacks" (soldiers of Russian and Ukrainian origin who fought alongside 
the Germans) with the help of a single comrade. . A month after that 
heroism Guido Pasolini was dead. Apparently, he was captured when he 
was trying to rescue other partisans who had fallen into the hands of 


traitorous communists. The crime was in Porziis, a place where Guido 
intensely lived his idealistic dream, spending the most beautiful days of his 
youth. There, “in the cursed mountains of a deserted frontier,” Pasolini will 
write. 

As this episode far exceeds the family drama and is one of the most 
sordid and confusing of that war, we will briefly stop at it. For decades the 
Italian Communist Party claimed the hegemonic role in the partisan 
movement. From this angle no one can deny that the communist formations 
fought with courage and determination against the Nazis and the fascists. 
But they also took advantage of the chaos of the guerrilla struggle to get rid 
of their future political rivals. The most regrettable case was the so-called 
Porzts Massacre, where a band of Italian communists, dependent on the 
Yugoslav troops of General Tito, exterminated about thirty "white" 
compatriots belonging to the Osoppo Brigade. Among them, Guido 
Pasolini. His crime?: Opposing Tito's communist wishes to annex Friuli to 
the future Yugoslavia. 

Shortly before he died, Guido had written a letter to Pier Paolo: "Tell 
mamma that when she sends me another package to add a handkerchief 
with the colors of our flag and one in green." The detail is revealing 
because it demonstrates Guido's deep commitment to the land of his 
ancestors. He is a true patriot, who believes in Italy and the defense to the 
death of its soil. His ideals are pure, free from any political influence or any 
unhealthy party slogan. He will never hand over his weapons to anyone, not 
even to his fellow fighters, if Friuli is the price. That's why he will be shot. 
There is certainly something terrible in the fate of these two brothers who 
fell in the name of the country. In fact, thirty years later Pasolini would die 
"of" Italy, specifically for publicly proclaiming the disgust he felt seeing 
every day the country that had become the Italy "for" which his brother 
died. 

From the beginning the poet attributed the tragedy to Guido's spirit: "he 
could not survive his enthusiasm," or, "he chose death, he wanted it." But 
we suspect that they are formulas to alleviate pain. As the spring of 1945 
progresses, the wound caused by the death of his little brother grows to the 
point of intolerability. The misfortune that has hit the family is like an 


immense and frightening mountain that they have to overcome; It happens 
that as you move away from that mountain, it appears taller and more 
terrible against the horizon. In the case of Pasolini, moreover, he is unable 
to express his pain in writing without tears coming to his eyes, and all his 
thoughts come to him in a way as confusing as the tears. Making a heroic 
effort, he writes to Luciano Serra to inform him of the news. Since Guido's 
death, many things have happened, too many, among them the capture of 
Mussolini, his public execution at the hands of the partisans, the fall of 
Hitler, the taking of Berlin, the atomic bomb on Hiroshima and Nagasak1, 
the surrender of Japan ...The end of the war. In less than three months, 
history takes a definitive turn and orients itself towards the direction it will 
navigate in the future: Democracy. Thirty years later Pasolini will comment 
for L’Europeo: 


Regarding the fall of fascism, there was above all a contingent, psychological factor. Victory, 
the enthusiasm of victory, the rebirth of hope, the feeling of regained freedom and a totally 
new way of being made men better after liberation. Yes, better, pure and simple. 


But in Pier Paolo's letters these events do not seem to have relevance, 
perhaps because war correspondence is not a usual window into the history 
that surrounds us, but rather into our feelings. The only theme here is the 
death of Guido and the evocation of his figure in a mythical and heroic key. 
Pasolini relives his exploits, his courage, his dedication, his supreme 
sacrifice for the freedom of the country. He even thanks her that this 
sacrifice has revealed in him a new attitude towards death. He writes to 
Luciano Serra: 


The only thought that consoles me is that I am not immortal, that Guido has done nothing 
other than generously precede me in a few years into the nothingness to which I am heading. 
And now it is so familiar to me. The terrible, dark remoteness or inhumanity of death has 
become clearer to me from the moment Guido entered it. This infinity, this nothingness, this 
absolute opposite now have a domestic aspect. 


Indeed. After all, Guido was his brother, the one who was always by his 
side for twenty years, sleeping in the same room, eating at the same table. 


And it even seems almost natural for him to enter that inconceivable 
dimension that he is beginning to stop being. He concludes: "Guido was so 
good and so generous as to prove it to me, sacrificing himself for his older 
brother, whom he loved perhaps too much and in whom he believed too 
much." 

These lines perhaps contain the explanation for Pasolini's feelings of 
guilt. Before his homosexual condition wreaked havoc, the first flame of 
guilt could have sprung up in Bosco Romagno of Porziis. The place of 
martyrdom. However, that guilt complex did not flourish for having driven 
his brother to fight in the lost mountains where death would surprise him. 
Guido was a romantic. Rather, we believe that the guilt arises from a deeper 
well: in the fact of not having followed Guido to those mountains, of having 
allowed the hero to go alone to his date with destiny without the 
unconditional support that fraternal ties demand. . Those unwritten words 
also hurt, that letter that perhaps he never wrote to her. Be that as it may, the 
letter to Luciano Serra conveys a plea full of drama: 


All that love that that boy felt for me and for my friends, all that esteem for us and for our 
feelings (for which he died) always torment me; I would like to be able to reciprocate in 
some way. His martyrdom must not remain ignored, Luciano. He tries to write something in 
the meantime; That would also give immense pleasure to our poor mother, who wants at all 
costs to find a reason to explain the death of her son. 


Amazingly, Pasolini does not dedicate a single word to his father, who 
has received the news of Guido's death in Kenya, where he remains a 
prisoner of the Allies. 

As the summer progresses, Pier Paolo overcomes the pain and begins to 
move out of Casarsa. The war has ended and the Italians emerge with effort 
from the wreckage. Everything is confusing. Let's listen to Silvana Mauri: 


At the darkest point of the war we received, I don't know how, the news that Pier Paolo had 
died at the hands of the Germans. My brother Fabio and I became desperate and fell to the 
ground to cry. But one day he arrived. Like the angel of Teorema. He slept among the piled 
up furniture in the living room. He was upset by Guido's death, but even more scared for his 
future. Now he was the only one to comfort his mother, and forever. The only one 


responsible, without Guido, to maintain his innocence. It seemed to him, at that moment, that 
his freedom to condemn himself had been lost. I witnessed the beginning of his desperation. 


Guido, always Guido. From that moment on, the martyred brother will 
not only become a hero but also his moral guide for the rest of his life. 
Pasolini himself began to acknowledge it publicly at the beginning of his 
film career: "I am proud of him and the memory of him, his generosity, his 
passion, which forces me to follow the path I follow." In another passage of 
this filmed interview he states something more beautiful: 


My brother represents and continues to represent what I would have liked to be. Every writer 
who writes poetry has as a fundamental feeling the idea of being different from others. I 
think it is the idea that obsesses all authors in their childhood origins. In reality, my brother 
saw others, not in an enemy, hostile, distressing way, but in the way I really would have 
wanted to be. 


Paradoxically, Guido's sacrifice at the hands of the communists 
accelerated his desire to join the PCI. Once there the poet became involved 
in activities that gave him marked visibility, especially in Friuli. There are 
curious interpretations regarding this decision to join that go beyond the 
framework of mere political commitment. According to Enzo Siciliano, for 
example, Pasolini's gesture would have obeyed a kind of penance that 
became fully meaningful with his expulsion from the party for 
homosexuality in 1949. From then on, according to this, Pier Paolo 
dedicated himself to attacking the communists that "friendly fire" that they 
used against his brother. It is a possibility that only fits, of course, in a 
figure as complex as his. Despite this, Pasolini did not become anti- 
communist and never stopped demanding the vote for the PCI, exercising, 
until his death, a heretical conscience of the party. In any case, the memory 
of Guido accompanied him along the way, eventually inspiring verses and 
poems. In one of them he talks about his nineteen-year-old brother, who 
fought "like a falcon that didn't know how to fly, and did it so well." 
Always that heroic vision. 

We have already noted, however, that Barth David Schwartz suggests 
that Pasolini felt a dull envy of his younger brother. There are some reasons 


to believe it, if we think that Guido was the loving and outgoing son who 
brightens the parents' lives, a bit in line with Brad Pitt's character in The 
River of Life. But often these children, too, are an unusual source of pain 
and call for death. Beyond envy, Guido's sacrifice had a very unique effect 
on Pasolini's future work. Reviewing his novels, poems and films, we 
discover that the protagonists are almost always young people whom he has 
fixed in a state of perpetual grace. In this fictional world no one ever 
matures and old age is inconceivable. Only in his last work, Salo or the 120 
Days of Sodom (Salo o le 120 giornate di Sodoma), does the poet proceed 
to put an end to youth. 

Likewise, his brother's martyrdom changed his way of being. In a 
filmed interview, Silvana Mauri highlighted the poet's happy, sociable and 
open character: «I saw him in Casarsa, happy in his village life, in his 
mother's large kitchen, happy to ride a bicycle, to teach “poetare”’. "to the 
town boys, studious, serene... It was before Guido's death." Here is a 
relevant fact that deserves our attention: there is a Pasolini before the 
brother's death, and another very different one, which is the one that has 
remained in everyone's memory. Unfortunately, none of the people who 
later met the genius managed to find in him the man he had been before the 
drama. Or very few. It is enough to contrast the memories awakened by the 
Friulian Pasolini and the Roman Pasolini. Sometimes you get the 
impression that these are two different people. In the first case, a luminous 
man reemerges, a friend of rural life and popular festivals, a hedonist, a 
drinker, with a powerful magnetism that is reflected in all his actions: his 
daily dealings with the peasants, his influence on the students, or his 
involvement in projects aimed at improving the life of the community. This 
Pasolini already hides, of course, some secrets and some fragilities; but he 
knows how to overcome them and reserves them for his letters, his poems 
or his secret red notebook. Isn't it the same blood color as the roses that his 
mother places before Guido's grave? 


Incident in Ramuscello 


In that year of 1950, Pasolini's mother spent a good season outside of 
Rome. While he continues to enjoy the summer in the company of Sandro 
Penna, and the liquid creatures of the Tiber, she remains in Casarsa and then 
goes to Montecassiano, a beautiful medieval town near Ancona. That 
separation multiplies the son's longing, who writes him very affectionate 
letters in which he worries about his state of health and informs him of the 
latest news: Einaudi's secretary has asked for his book of Friulian poetry 
with a view to eventual publication. . It is great news for Susanna, who 
knows better than anyone the poet's great efforts. He also announces that a 
poem of his has won second prize in a provincial contest. She tells him: 
«Are you happy? I enjoyed it above all because of you, and because of the 
beneficial influences on dad (at least temporary)». In this letter Pier Paolo 
also alludes to Susanna's nocturnal melancholy, "which I felt in all its reach 
and the truth of it like a painful cramp." Then a flash of hope: «But have 
you seen how quickly the days fly? "Almost half the time we will be apart 
has passed." 

In October the long-awaited reunion occurs, at the zenith of an Oedipal 
choreography that escapes the common gaze. What are those creatures that 
hug each other on a Roman platform? Boyfriends? Husbands? Lovers? 
They are them, they will always be them, mother and son, owners of their 
own code beyond appearances. Because as W. H. Auden wrote, "there is 
always a private key, there is always a perverse secret." However, the 
happiness over the return of "Susannuda" is brief, because her son has an 
urgent mission to fulfill: confront her sins. 

Ten months after his arrival in Rome, the poet takes the train to Friuli 
again. The reason for this trip, which fills him with restlessness, is none 
other than to face the consequences of the problem that forced him to 
escape from Casarsa, like a thief in the middle of the night. The reason was 


not the father at all, or not just the father, but the son. He. Pier Paolo 
Pasolini. What really happened? Let us now remember the murky episode 
that ruined the writer's reputation in the land of his ancestors. September 30, 
1949 was a holiday in Ramuscello, a neighborhood of Cordovado, fifteen 
kilometers south of Casarsa. On that night of the festival, the town's 
festivities shine at their peak: dances, songs, wine... For a man in crisis like 
Pasolini, derived from his erotic self-repression, that party represents the 
long-awaited liberation: the promiscuity of popular dance, eros exalted 
wine, the starry night. As almost always, he was accompanied by his cousin 
Nico, who remembers the development of the events: «Pier Paolo met three 
boys he already knew and, without any venal proposal, he went with them 
to the fields and there they had very simple erotic relations. "There was a 
masturbation." According to indications, the poet would have kissed one of 
the boys, the oldest, sixteen years old, and then was masturbated by him in 
the presence of the others. Later perhaps there was group masturbation. At 
this point it is necessary to remember Nico Naldini's comment, since he 
says a lot about those ways of understanding eros. "To an outside observer, 
this fact may seem monstrous, but for those who know the children of our 
town, this cannot arouse any astonishment, nor be judged harshly." 

In any case something went wrong. Days later the "victims" commented 
on the event in the town square, accusing each other of "aver menato 
l'uccello a Pier Paolo Pasolini." Someone heard them by chance and 
decided to turn to the Carabinieri. The damage was already done. Shortly 
after, the sergeant major of Cordovado summoned the young people to 
testify; Later the parents did so, who decided not to file a complaint for fear 
of a scandal. And then it was Pasolini's turn. By then the matter was vox 
populi and had caused stupor in the area, magnified by the fact that Pasolini 
worked as a high school teacher in Valvasone. 

However, the echoes of the scandal had not yet reached Casarsa. Three 
weeks later the poet is summoned to the police station. They review the 
facts. To do? Is not easy. The sergeant, who knows well the debauchery of 
the crowd at a party, and the kids of the area, grants the matter relative 
importance. To tell the truth, he does not see a crime anywhere, especially 
when the school teacher, in a display of tightrope walking that is only 


available to the chosen ones, admits everything, yes, but exposing a 
mitigating circumstance that escapes the Penal Code. After admitting his 
guilt, Pasolini comes to tell him that the episode arose from his state of 
intoxication, but above all from the desire to live an erotic experience 
inspired by reading a novel by Gide. It says a lot about the poet's ingenuity 
that, at this critical hour, he turns to a literary work in the hope that the 
"popularity" of Gide—two years earlier, Nobel Prize winner in Literature— 
will get him out of the quagmire. The same argument will be put forward 
before his parents when the news reaches Casarsa. "Gide won the Nobel!" 

Under normal conditions, the affair should have been filed in one of 
those thousands of dusty drawers that populate the police stations and 
courts of the Italian pond. But Pasolini has powerful enemies. These 
enemies move mostly within the ranks of the Church and Christian 
Democracy. At this point, we must comment that this dance couple on 
which a good part of Italian power is based will be his enemies until death. 
Three months before the Ramuscello incident, the poet had already been 
threatened by a notable prelate of Udine, who warned him that he was 
going to ruin his life if he did not abandon his political activities. After all, 
Pasolini is known as one of the figures with the greatest presence in local 
public life. A member of the PCI, he is involved in many activities: he 
participates in the organization of the Youth Alliance; He gives lectures, 
writes in newspapers and even travels to Paris for the World Peace 
Congress, along with the highest representatives of Friulian communism. 
He is in the spotlight. 

Pasolini's statement at the police station soon reached the headquarters 
of the Christian Democracy in Udine, where they received that gift like 
manna from heaven. From there they were in charge of sending the 
statement — accompanied by the text of the complaint — to all the 
newspapers in the region. The purpose is a diabolical perversion: it is about 
ruining Pier Paolo Pasolini's life forever. Following the Ramuscello 
incident, the machinery of discredit is set in motion: homophobic prejudices 
and political arguments are mixed. The poet has been thrown into the same 
swamp that he killed his colleague Garcia Lorca; He has been marked by 
the same stigma: from now on he will be "a red faggot", the same words 


that Federico heard before being shot among the olive trees of the Viznar 
ravine; the same words that his murderers will shout at him before finishing 
him off in that wasteland in Ostia. This coincidence now appears to us in a 
clear and terrifying light. Be that as it may, the undermining work of the 
Christian Democrats is disgusting. In a short time it poisoned the entire 
Friuli area, so that even part of the people, who were unaware of the 
existence of Pasolini, now know that there is a certain Pier Paolo Pasolini - 
a teacher at the Scuola di Avviamento de Valvasone - who has committed 
acts impure with boys. The guy in question is nothing short of a scoundrel 
and a depraved person. The oil stain spreads. Apparently, a friend of Nico 
Naldini linked to the Christian Democrats explained to him that his co- 
religionists had planned the poet's fall out of pure "odium theologicum." 
The words are exact. Odium theologicum. 

Strange as it may seem, this harassment will be of capital importance in 
the Italian history of the future, because it demonstrates that as early as 
1949, the Christian Democratic Party was already using the worst tricks and 
the most despicable tricks to get rid of of a political adversary. Let's say it 
clearly. Those affable and unctuous officials, who circulated on the scene 
with the garb of Christians, were in reality unscrupulous gangsters who 
were not going to stop at anything or anyone. In some sinuous way, which 
has only gained weight over time, that maneuver to destroy Pasolini — a 
twenty-eight-year-old village teacher — will be the germ and prelude of 
future atrocities, or complicities of the Italian right. The list will be very 
long and will have its peaks in the Moro Case or with the elimination of 
anti-mafia judges, such as Falcone or Borsellino. TRUE. Thirty years 
before the hitmen ended their lives, Pasolini already tasted the venom of the 
Catholic vipers firsthand. The effects of this discredit campaign will even 
reach Bologna, two hundred kilometers away and half a day away by train. 
In the capital of Emilia Romagna no one can believe it. His friends and 
former college classmates are in shock—“it was like lightning had struck,” 
said Giovanna Bemporad. But to understand the real reach in the Casarsa 
family epicenter, you have to travel back in time. At that time the news 
came through the radio or the written press, and local affairs were a matter 
for the newspapers. It is often the boy who sells them who shouts the 


headlines in the street, so it is easy to imagine the astonishment of the fifth 
Count of La Onda upon hearing his illustrious surname fluttering across the 
rooftops of the town, sprinkled with infamy. Armed with a newspaper—Il 
Messaggero Veneto, perhaps—he returns home and throws it in his wife's 
face. Whose fault is it? Certainly the son's sin is not the work of a Pasolini: 
the Pasolini are an illustrious lineage made up of soldiers, politicians and 
jurists, whose star was Pier Desiderio Pasolini, a famous senator of the 
Kingdom of Italy. The fault lies with the Colussi branch, of course, a clan of 
peasants who left their courage on the shores of history and have become 
too sensitive, feminoid, delicate. 

How does the scandal affect the poet's family? Devastatingly. The father 
now has a real pretext to channel his obsessions, while the mother falls into 
despair and remains bedridden. Intuitively, Susanna establishes analogies 
between her two children, those two offspring who run away from home, go 
out to the plains or climb the mountains, and there find some form of death. 
The fact that Guido's death was real and Pier Paolo's "only" a civil death 
does not lighten the weight of pain and the feeling of deep injustice. Or 
adverse fate. The crudest expression of this drama is offered by Pasolini 
himself in a letter to Ferdinando Mautino, an official of the Communist 
Federation of Udine, to which he was attached: «Yesterday morning my 
mother was on the verge of going crazy, my father is in some indescribable 
conditions: I have heard him cry and moan all night. I am unemployed, that 
is, forced to beg. All this simply because I am a communist. 

For a man of Pasolini's sensitivity, nothing can be more terrible than 
having broken his parents' hearts. That night of crying and moaning will be 
burned into his memory, multiplying the eternal feeling of guilt. Because 
Pier Paolo is not naive. He knows perfectly well what he has done and 
knows that the Ramuscello incident would have come to almost nothing if 
he had a more humble and reserved public profile. Unfortunately, he is not 
Professor Fadigati, the discreet provincial homosexual who displays his 
secret vice in the pages of Bassani's The Golden Glasses. In reality, Pasolini 
moves in the opposite direction: he makes himself known politically, he 
makes himself noticed, he raises his voice. It is precisely his firm 
commitment to certain ideas that causes the great fire that is devouring him 


like a scarecrow struck by lightning. That is why he deeply regrets that the 
communists have left him in the lurch. It is true that they have tiptoed over 
the incident, but they have fished in troubled rivers and the carp is Pasolini. 

On October 26, 1949, the steering committee of the Pordenone 
Communist Federation expelled the poet from the party for "moral and 
political indignity." That is a stab at betrayal, because he has earned the first 
but not the second. His response is immediate. He writes to Mautinus: 


I am not surprised by the diabolical Christian Democrat perfidy. But I am surprised by your 
lack of humanity. I understand well that talking about ideological deviation is stupid (a cretin 
thing). As much as it may bother you, I am and will continue to be a communist, in the truest 
sense of the word. But what am I saying? Until this morning I was sustained by the thought 
of having sacrificed myself and my career for fidelity to an ideal. Now I have nothing to lean 
on. Someone else, in my place, would commit suicide. I, unfortunately, must live for my 
mother. 


And the father? Nothing. 

The propaganda maneuvers of his enemies and the rejection of his 
comrades will have irreparable consequences. One of the witnesses of the 
time, the writer Paolo Volponi, who would later develop an estimable 
literary career, reflects Pasolini's fall: «The whole town loved him, he truly 
considered him as a little prophet. But suddenly what became the drama of 
his life broke out. Then all the people, who had loved him very much, 
rebelled, upset and furious, against him. Volponi draws here a picture of 
classical tragedy: the fall of the hero. We are more interested in his insight 
in describing Pasolini as a little prophet, someone whose magnetism and 
whose words influenced the community. That natural gift to speak and be 
heard already aroused admiration in the land of his elders, but in the end it 
will prove insufficient to excuse him from his sins. It will always be like 
this. 

Autumn 1949 is an ordeal for the writer, who continues to suffer 
firsthand the sting of his diversity. His countrymen point the finger at him, 
he is a corrupter of minors. Expelled from Valvasone's school, he seeks 
refuge in the center of Hell, that is, in his family home, where he tries to 
continue writing every morning apart from the suffocating presence of his 


father. After a day full of tension, he sometimes goes out at night in search 
of oxygen; but it is very cold in the streets of Casarsa and the emotional 
panorama has changed. Most of his acquaintances refuse to speak to him, 
and his young friends are leaving the country. This exodus has nothing to 
do with the Ramuscello incident: it is the consequence of the lack of future 
in Friuli, which drives many to flee to Australia or America. Emigration 
will be one of the marks of the time. 

Meanwhile his adversaries harass him with anonymous letters, also with 
satirical writings. If months before the postman's visit was a cause for joy, 
now it is a source of shock, embarrassment and bitterness. To tell the truth, 
only the children of the town continue to show him their affection, 
oblivious to the gossip of the elders and, what is worse, to that icy silence 
that surrounds him. Fortunately, Pier Paolo has the unconditional love of his 
cousin Nico, as well as the visit of some faithful comrade who comes to see 
him. At this point perhaps a mistake needs to be cleared up. For years the 
idea persisted that Pasolini was a victim of ostracism from his countrymen. 
But we must not forget that Friuli is a land of peasants and that the peasants 
have an archaic code very close to the primordial. Nature. In a filmed 
interview Nico Naldini remembers that it was not the rural world that 
unleashed the scandal and denounced Pasolini: it was the petty-bourgeois 
world. Since ancient times, the peasant world has judged severely, it is true, 
but it does not refer to a moral code other than its own, such as the official 
code of the Italian State. According to the poet's cousin, the peasant world 
would never have unleashed a hunt. He would have judged him severely, 
yes, with silence, just as it happened, but nothing more. Reason?: 


The peasant world of that time contained what is called mercy, the natural knowledge of 
things, of animals, of plants. All this leads to a code of conduct, of judgment, totally different 
from the current code of bourgeois morality. Those who denounced Pasolini, therefore, were 
bourgeois. It was bourgeois revenge. It was not even a taking of sides of moral or legal 
judgment. It was a vendetta. Because according to the Friulian bourgeois environment, 
Pasolini had betrayed them by embracing communism. 


In this stage of bitterness, Pasolini longs to receive letters, those 
beautiful letters that do not hurt or burn, those that are a balm for the spirit. 


Especially those of Silvana Mauri, the impossible love, who is his most 
intimate correspondent. Faced with her temporary silence, Pier Paolo writes 
to her again informing her of the worsening situation. This letter, the last 
one he will write from Friuli, reflects well his restlessness in the face of one 
of the great moments of his life: 


My father, in another of his attacks of evil or madness, I don't know, has threatened to 
abandon us for the umpteenth time, and has put all the furniture up for sale. You don't know 
how my mother is. I cannot bear to see her suffer in this unspeakable and inhuman way. I 
have decided to escape with her to Rome without telling my father anything. 


Ten months after that escape, Pasolini travels by train towards 
Pordenone. There he will go to court to hear the court's ruling. It will be the 
first time that he sits in the dock. He is acquitted of the crime of corruption 
of minors, but is convicted of obscene acts. In April 1952 the Court of 
Appeals definitively acquitted him due to lack of evidence. But Pasolini 
should never have said again that he escaped from Friuli because of the evil 
and violence of his father. There has been a trial and Fortune has acquitted 
him. That's all. 


At the well of Rebibbia 


After a few months in the ghetto, Pasolini moved with his mother to 
Rebibbia: an area belonging to the Ponte Mammolo neighborhood, on the 
northeastern outskirts of the city. Few images remain of Pasolini's house, on 
Via Giovanni Tagliere 3. Most show the upper part of the building where 
misery does not seem to reign; but in a documentary filmed there by French 
television, after the success of The Gospel According to Saint Matthew, 
there is no margin for error. It 1s a property in terrible habitable conditions, 
surrounded by tin sheds and shacks. The few houses on the street have been 
built by the workers with their own hands. This fact marks the difference 
with the conventional suburb: it is an even lower rung on the urban ladder 
for men. Pasolini explains it like this: 


These neighborhoods have nothing of the subproletarian "suburra." The suburbs I talk about 
in my novels and my films are those built by fascism, like concentration camps for the poor. 
This, however, is a third world place. Rome is a pre-industrial place, there are no factories, 
and people live as in the pre-industrial world, as in Africa, as in Cairo, or Algiers or Bombay. 


In this place where none of us would live, the poet will remain three 
long years. The first of them was without a stable job, so he took the 
opportunity to prepare two anthologies that are still of reference: Poesia 
dialettale del Novecento and Canzoniere Italiano. In this way, Pasolini's 
firm commitment to the dialect poetry of his country, always forgotten, and 
to popular poetry took academic form. If his testimony before the French 
cameras were to be believed, in the exile of Ponte Mammolo he would also 
have written two works that would make him famous in the years to come: 
the novel Boys of the Brook (Ragazzi di vita) and the collection of poems 
The Ashes of Gramsci (Le ceneri di Gramsci). After reading them, 
however, some questions arise about the place where they were truly 
written, because both are located above all in Monteverde, another Roman 


neighborhood where he would later live. There 1s something of Pasolini's 
interest, we believe, in associating this miserable habitat with the first pearls 
of his art. He says in the same interview: «There are idiots who say that I 
came here to do tourism. No, I came here because I was poor, very poor. It 
is his way of silencing many voices, telling them that he knew the worst 
Roman suburbs up close because he himself was part of the landscape. 

Her great friend Silvana Mauri remembered that the poet invited her to 
Rome. She told him that she lived in an irregularly built house, near the 
Rebibbia prison. At that time it was a chaotic and shapeless suburb: it was 
not yet Rome made of cement; It was the Rome of hovels and imperial 
aqueducts. According to Silvana, at that time the streets were not marked; 
There was nothing, only the shanties of the subproletariat. It took him a lot 
to find her. When she arrived, she found a piece of village hell, full of pigs 
in the street and garbage everywhere; but also exultant with life, the life of 
the boys and the disinherited. She writes: 


When I entered the poor house without a solid roof, without a street, without electric light, he 
was there, motionless, in the middle of the living room, desperate for having lost everything, 
as he told me, everything: work, respect, trust in his world in Casarsa, school, and having 
dragged his mother. He looked like the future Christ from his movie. But behind his 
disconsolate words, I saw flashing in the depths of his prophetic eyes a diabolical desire to 
experience the hell that surrounded him, because a new reality was opening before him, an 
unknown reality: the suburb and its hell were opening up, the young people who played 
soccer, a kind of anonymity that he somehow liked, a new freedom, a change that the 
catastrophe opened up for him. The expulsion, the ostracism, made him desperate but also 
freed him. 


Much later, Pasolini writes in Poet of Ashes: «We lived in a house 
without a roof and without whitewash / a poor house, in the last suburb, 
near a prison. / In summer there was a blanket of dust, and in winter an inch 
of water. / But it was Italy, the new and jubilant Italy / with its boys and its 
women, / its smells of jasmine and poor stews, / the sunsets over the fields 
of Aniene, / the mountains of garbage: / And for my part the intact dreams 
of poetry. 

From the beginning Pasolini finds refuge in verses to face that year of 
unemployment and agony. All that misery that surrounds him inspires him 


and gives him an almost messianic function. He will say: "It was as if Italy, 
its description and its destiny, / depended on what I wrote." Over time these 
verses will take on their full meaning: there will come a day, in fact, when 
the destiny of Italy will be closely linked to his fiery words. It will be at the 
beginning of the seventies, in the difficult and bitter hours of a country in 
the process of decomposition, of moral ruin. Now Pasolini is this outcast 
from Rebibbia, a soul trying to face the "tremendous Roman spring" and get 
used to the panorama that opens up beyond the small balcony: a poor 
suburb full of houses of the evicted, of rags, hot with life. He confesses to 
Silvana that one day all of this will be his Proust madeleine: "Now, think 
how frighteningly alone we are: as if we had been taken prisoner, naked and 
thrown out forever." 


The teacher's lesson 


In these times of darkness, Pasolini finally finds a teaching position at 
Francesco Petrarca: a small school in Ciampino, south of Rome. Since the 
place is at the opposite end of the spectrum, he has to take two buses and a 
small tram every morning to get to school. During that journey, which lasts 
a couple of hours, the poet has time to see that Italy is still stuck in a long 
post-war period. Beyond the window, there are still many houses in ruins, 
with scattered people sleeping in bombed-out barracks or sheltered by the 
archaeological remains of the Empire. If the time of Friuli had represented 
the rural and popular experience for the poet, the years in Rebibbia gave 
him the experience of urban marginality. On those mornings on the bus to 
Ciampino he only sees the painful horizon of someone who works for little 
money and without hope; but always with decorum, surrounded by 
everyday passengers who hope to overcome their old fear of honest poor 
people. He writes in The Ashes of Gramsci: 


Poor as a Colosseum cat, 

I lived in a suburb made of lime and dust, 
far from the countryside and the city, 
squeezed every day on a limping bus: 
and every day, every tum 

It was an ordeal of sweat and longing. 


In this period he shares his life with the forgotten people of history. 
They are not the peasants of Friuli: it would be said that they are almost the 
anti-matter of it. As the bus advances between the narrow areas under 
construction, the burned banks, the long Tiburtina, the town presents itself 
to it as a very vivid picture: lines of workers, unemployed men, small-time 
thieves... From the gray sweat of their bodies, Pasolini begins to sense the 
sordid curtain of their lives: the beds where they sleep crowded together, 


with their feet next to the heads of their nephews, in small bedrooms dirty 
with dust like third-class carriages. Everything that he discovers every 
morning will penetrate him deeply, leaving a deep echo, like a light, from 
which he will never be able to separate himself. Part of this experience will 
be reflected in a poem from The Religion of My Time (La religione del mio 
tempo). The “Wealth” section leaves a reliable impression of those 
mornings, when he took the bus, after many heroic actions at the stop, and 
tried to sit in his usual place. Once there: 


But I think. In my favorable corner I think 
during the half hour journey, picked up, 
from San Lorenzo to Le Campanelle, 

from Le Campanelle to the airport, thinking, 
looking for infinite variants 

of a single verse, of a little piece of verse. 


The journey continues: the poet looks out at the passing world, those 
walls of the aqueduct that emerge from the mist, covered with small houses 
like kennels, and abandoned streets, there, abandoned in the middle of 
nowhere for the exclusive use of poor people. It is the story of a cursed 
universe, or at least that is what Pasolini imagines, that will make that world 
a kingdom of freedom alien to the bourgeoisie that it hates. From this 
initiatory experience the flame of social consciousness will spring forth, but 
above all a way of configuring oneself and seeing oneself that will 
accompany one forever. When Pasolini explains that the few friends who 
came to his house saw him in a living light, he 1s establishing a central trait 
of his that will be accentuated in the future: that mixture of the violent 
intellectual with the peaceful man. It's his way of being revolutionary. 

In short, Rebibbia will be a place of growth for him. Seeing that poor 
world, it is difficult to believe that there is a future, but if there is, it will be 
the youth who will have to write it. In this aspect, Pasolini was always clear 
that teaching was essential to improve a country. In the period in question, 
more than fifty percent of southern children were illiterate. And in Rome 
the ratio did not invite joy either. Maestro Pasolini's heart breaks when he 
sees dozens of them running around the ruins. Fortunately, Ciampino 


timidly invites hope: the kids want to learn everything. As happened so 
many times in his life, Pasolini will also leave his mark on this school near 
the airport. One of his students is a sickly, introverted and lonely young 
man who cannot overcome the psychological consequences of his fight 
against diphtheria. His name is Vincenzo Cerami. He normally does not go 
to school, and when he does he cannot integrate into the group. Suddenly a 
miracle occurs: 


One day a very young teacher landed, with a voice like an angel, very light. For us, who were 
children of immigrants from the south, this young man with an incredibly sweet voice 
seemed like an alien, we looked at him like an angel fallen from heaven. He was very 
different from the other teachers, who were austere and harsh. 


The crush is devastating. The students immediately perceive that 
Pasolini is one of them: except for the tie, he is dressed the same as the 
others, the jacket a little worn, the gray shirt, as sad as those years. The 
difference with the other teachers is abysmal. The new teacher does not 
seem to emerge from fascist Italy: he renounces the iron discipline and 
expands his teaching outside the classroom, right in that space where the 
student is most open. Outdoor. Cerami says: 


Pasolini not only taught us literature, Latin, geography and history, but also how to play 
soccer, how we should place our foot to center the ball. Then, when he sat at the teacher's 
table, he became serious but without losing the playful spirit. We learned but having fun. 


This style of relaxed pedagogy probably inspired Vincenzo Cerami, 
almost half a century later, to write the script for Life is Beautiful, by 
Roberto Benigni, and with which he aspired to the Hollywood Oscar. The 
seed had fallen on fertile soil. 


The Virgil of the suburbs 


During the summer of 1951 the poet meets a borgata boy who will be 
fundamental in his life: the future director Sergio Citti. Apparently he had 
seen it for the first time in the sandy area of the Aniene, a tributary of the 
Tiber, which was very frequented and not only by the people of Ponte 
Mammolo. Shortly afterward he met him again in front of a cinema at the 
Acqua Bullicante, in Prenestino. True to his custom, Pasolini approached 
him and they began to chat. He thus learned that Sergio had just left the 
reform school, where he had spent a long time at the request of his own 
mother, who had the bad habit of admitting her own children to the center. 
In any case, the beginnings of that friendship were curious: Citti suspected 
that Pasolini was a social agent; but then the cards were left face up and that 
same afternoon they ended up on the steps of a church playing "dedas" 
(mutual blows given with the index and middle fingers extended), until they 
bled with joy. 

From that moment on Pier Paolo and Sergio become inseparable. What 
most attracts the poet is that this village boy, without education, has a great 
verbal imagination and knows the most tempting corners of the Roman 
underworld. Immediately, this seduces Pasolini, who tells him that he wants 
to write a novel about those environments that he only knows from the 
sidelines. No sooner said than done. Sergio Citti takes the matter personally. 
It also happens that he has found a job as a bleacher and earns around 1,800 
lire a day, a fortune when compared to the misery that the poet earned then. 
Even in the master stage at Ciampino, his new friend will earn more than 
double what he does; This allows him to regularly invite Pasolini to 
L'Aquila de Oro, a pizzeria in Torpignattara. In that place other boys from 
popular origins gather and dazzle and disconcert him with a thousand 
stories from the street. Citti himself remembered that Pier Paolo always had 


a notebook open on the table, and that he overwhelmed him by asking him 
for details of speech, as if he were a university linguist. 

After dinner, a witchcraft tour of the suburbs began. Sergio 
accompanied him on foot to Prenestino to take tram 12, which took him 
back to his house. By then Pasolini had already confessed to her that he did 
not date women and that he preferred boys. That tormented Citti, because at 
nineteen years old he would have liked to go hunting with that 
schoolteacher who seemed to know everything. Citti's desire not to be 
separated from him was so great that he encouraged him to accompany him 
on the adventure. Always the same dialogue. Citti: "Why don't you try 
going with a girl?" Pasolini: "First try going with a man." Thus, until the 
arrival of the tram. One day the poet told Sergio that he had had an 
encounter the night before with a woman named Franca. In reality, she was 
a prostitute he had met next to a new bridge over the Tiber. Years later 
Pasolini reproduced that meeting in the poem "To an Unborn Son": a piece 
in the form of a nocturnal tracking shot that concludes with a flashback 
where the poet recalls his past, certainly "whitewashed", before concluding 
the chapter of a unwanted paternity: 


In those days, my life, my work, were full, 

no imbalance, no fear threatened me: 

had been ahead for years, first by physical grace 

—meekness, health and enthusiasm that I had from birth—, 
then by a light of thought, though still uncertain 

—love, strength and awareness that I have acquired by living. 
Yet first and only unborn child, I feel no pain 

that you can never be here, in this world. 


Once this point was clarified, the friends lost sight of each other for a 
while, until one day Citti discovered a photo of Pasolini in a newspaper. 
Something had happened with his novel Boys from the Brook, which he 
himself had contributed to giving credibility. Much later the writer said of 
him: «He helped me a lot in my first novels; It was like a living dictionary 
to me. I used him to take notes at home and then pushed him to investigate 
the jokes and slang of the Romanesque characters, something at which he 
was extremely efficient. In this sense we must add that some experts 


question the linguistic work of this tandem in relation to their rescue of 
Romanesque. Perhaps they forget that Citti's slang was nothing more than 
the language of a gang of friends, invented to communicate, and also to 
exclude strangers. But beneath that argot we should not doubt that the 
tragedy of a ghetto lay strongly, the sign of a marginalized humanity. How 
to discuss its testimonial value? None of this could go unnoticed by a 
philologist of Pasolini's stature, that man who right now continues writing 
down phrases in his notebook in a suburban pizzeria. Then the poet would 
arrive and then the novelist and then the filmmaker to fix everything in an 
instant with a flavor of the absolute. 

Pier Paolo and Sergio stopped seeing each other for a while, as has 
already been said, until the former made a triumphant landing in Acqua 
Bullicante aboard a Fiat 600 that Fellini had given him. And why did that 
highly cultured teacher return, who did not sleep with women nor did he 
want to have children? Because he was embarking on a second novel and 
needed Citti's help again. From that day when Pasolini told him some 
scenes from A Violent Life (Una Violent Vita), Sergio fully assumed the 
role of consultant of the jargon of the people of the bad life. As a reward, 
the author will then introduce him to the world of cinema, where they will 
begin a series of collaborations at the service of great directors. One of his 
moments of glory was Citti's contribution to the writing of some of the 
dialogues in The Nights of Cabiria. 


The return of the count 


At the beginning of 1953 a decisive event occurred in the Pasolini family: 
the father left Casarsa and joined them in Rome. Thus ended an exile of 
three long years—at least for him—in which he had been “expelled” from 
the family ship. During all this time he had remained in his wife's town, 
consumed by pain and alcoholism, and receiving visits from Susanna, only 
in the summer months. But Don Carlo Alberto's suffering had pillars of 
steel. If captivity in Kenya had been a harsh test for him, the collapse of his 
ideals, the defeat of fascist Italy, the death of one son, the homosexuality of 
the other, and the abandonment of the latter in the company of his wife. The 
real reasons for the "pardon" that allowed him to be accepted again are not 
clear, but it perhaps obeyed a combination of factors that restored his image 
in the eyes of his loved ones. In a letter to his literary supporter, Gianfranco 
Contini, the poet writes: «I now live in Rome with my mother and father (in 
part, recovered from their illness, or at least treated—as a loaded mine is 
treated—according to their illness: Now the way he lives on me almost 
provokes tenderness. In this passage there are two poles of interest: the 
silence that weighs on his illness, still taboo like alcoholism, and the fact 
that the tables have been turned; In the end the fascist colonel depends on a 
gay and red son to survive. Obviously this perspective would have been 
intolerable in the golden age, but post-war Italy bears little resemblance to 
the country dreamed of by the generation of the fifth Count of Onda. 

And how does this return affect Pasolini? Better than he expected. 
Months later he wrote to Silvana Mauri: "I will limit myself to telling you 
something whose interpretation is really easy, that is, that my father's return 
has put me in a confused but less unbearable state of mind than in recent 
months..." In any case, his father's arrival forces him to continue 
maintaining a hard work rhythm. "I work like a black man in a school in 
Ciampino (20,000 a month) from seven in the morning until three in the 


afternoon." He also does not neglect his literary work and a good part of his 
free time is spent writing Il Ferrobed6, which eventually will be Chicos 
delbrook. Meanwhile, the father has been "accepting" his new life, a reality 
that remains sad and without a future. He remembers Pasolini: «My father 
was always there, waiting, alone in his small kitchen, with his elbows on 
the table and his face against his fists, motionless, evil, suffering. He filled 
the space of the small opening with the greatness that dead bodies have. 
This fatal inertia will only be briefly interrupted a year later, when the 
family considers a change of address and moves to the Monteverde 
neighborhood. The prospect of the move revives the count, who takes 
charge of the transfer with the brio of the best hours, returning to him the 
pleasure of command, of vanity, of bourgeois decorum. The joy, however, 
will be fleeting. The poet says: «Life in my house was always the same, 
always equal to death. My father suffered and made us suffer: he hated the 
world that he had reduced to two or three obsessive and irreconcilable data, 
he was someone who continually, desperately, hit his head against a wall. 


The River Woman 


At a certain point in 1953, the poet was commissioned to participate in 
Mario Soldati's new film. It is an important challenge because Soldati 
already had a notable prestige as a writer and filmmaker: he had 
collaborated with Rossellini, he had successfully adapted some novels to 
film, and he himself was about to win the Strega Prize for novels. He was 
also in charge of making the first RAI productions that began to be 
broadcast the following year. For a poet from the provinces, like Pasolini, 
collaborating with Soldati was entering cinema through the front door. The 
film director Florestano Vancini, then a young author of social 
documentaries, witnessed that moment: 


We met to work on the script at Franchina's (the executive producer's) house, on Via del 
Babuino, with Bassani and Pasolini. Pasolini was a young Friulian friend of Bassani who had 
just arrived in Rome. He had entered the project thanks to the personal esteem that Bassani 
had for him. At that time he taught in a peripheral school in Rome. He still did not have clear 
ideas, it was his first contact with cinema. He seemed like the typical slightly displaced man 
of letters. 


The advantage is that Pasolini was not alone in the adventure. He was 
actually accompanied by a cast that had no rival in all of Europe. Seventy 
years later, he is still amazed that a country defeated by war could provide 
films created by such a variety of talents. Mario Soldati participated in The 
Woman from the River as director; Carlo Ponti and Dino de Laurentis as 
producers; Alberto Moravia and Ennio Flaiano as authors of the story; 
Giorgio Bassani and Pier Paolo Pasolini as_ scriptwriters, Armando 
Trovaioli in the musical section and the great Otello Martelli in 
photography. 

In March 1954, the poet traveled by car through the cold and foggy 
lagoons of Comacchio in search of settings for the film. Since he is a 


rookie, his role is to accompany Soldati and Bassani. Half a year later he 
would evoke his experience in a letter to the Venetian poet Biagio Marin: 
"We made a delightful tour of central Italy following in the footsteps of 
Giotto and Piero della Francesca." It's a poetic way of telling it. In addition 
to locating exteriors—an exciting task that Pasolini undertakes with the 
emotion of a child—they also take the opportunity to work on the 
dialogues. This will take them almost all summer. The objective of the film 
is none other than to launch Sophia Loren in the manner of Silvana 
Mangano in Bitter Rice. The plot repeats well-known patterns: women 
immersed in a landscape of water, dances, seductions, a passionate love 
story, characters on the edge, death. 

With these wickers Soldati set a love story in some marshes in the 
Ferrara area, where the heroine works in a factory dedicated to capturing 
and preserving eels. The entire film is conceived, as we have said, for the 
greater glory of a very young Sophia Loren who was already beginning to 
shine in the sky. In fact it will be his first big film. Even today it is pleasant 
to listen to those sparkling dialogues, with a rural freshness from another 
era, that Pasolini puts into the lips of the actress. Five years later the poet 
would pay tribute to those female stories in an episode of his second novel, 
A Violent Life. It is an important scene that takes place in the Odeon 
cinema in Piazza Esedra, in Rome. In this neighborhood cinema frequented 
by kids and soldiers, the main couple stops in front of an advertising poster: 


Irene's gaze immediately captured, with joyful surprise, the image of the actress with her 
pants rolled up, a scarf on her head, and over it a straw hat, cutting reeds with a sickle. 
Behind her, a beautiful lagoon could be seen, the waters serene under a brilliant sun. 


Attracted by Silvana Mangano's claim, the lovers enter the cinema 
where Tomasso will take the opportunity to ask her to marry him. 

The collaboration with Mario Soldati is the starting signal for new film 
commissions that will continue throughout the decade. In this way Pasolini 
is linked to other major names in Italian cinema, leaving the burning trail of 
his words. He will then work with Ermanno Olmi in writing some of his 
documentaries. Among the dozen films that he "wrote" some stand out for 


Mauro Bolognini, then a specialist 1n comedies, and who, after the 
incorporation of the Pasolini-Moravia tandem, led his cinema into 
bittersweet areas that culminate in II bello Antonio. A classic with Marcello 
Mastroianni-Sophia Loren. The film addresses a taboo subject: the sexual 
impotence of the Italian male. As often happens, not all scripts make it to 
the big screen. But the poet continues to advance in his learning as a 
screenwriter and begins to become familiar with the rather eccentric 
schedules of film people. He will be greatly missed when he meets Federico 
Fellini. 


Herald of fortune? 


There is something that Pasolini would not approve of even though it 1s 
evident to our eyes: the return of his father has brought him luck. Although 
he has not forgotten the fights that made his life bitter, he has been able to 
welcome him under the same roof, old and finished, and only then will the 
gods take his side. The gods are always at the father's side. How can we 
explain this phenomenon by which the return of Don Carlo Alberto 
coincides with the entry of his son into the seventh art? It's a small miracle. 
Suddenly contacts move, projects speed up, and all that desire for artistic 
and economic improvement begins to come true. Did Pasolini ever think 
about it and, above all, did he accept it as a sign of destiny? We don't think 
so: it would have been too hard for him. The only truth is that the first 
Roman years with his beloved mother have not been more than enough: she 
was a school teacher, in Casarsa; The son survives practicing the same trade 
in Ciampino. They are two village teachers lost in the Roman periphery, 
and they live trapped in a circle that lasts, a knot that cannot be broken. This 
very sui generis couple could have remained eternally captive in that hole 
next to the Rebibbia prison, with Pier Paolo taking the tram to school every 
morning, like a character trapped in Time, in the style of Groundhog Day. 

After the father's arrival, however, the son's professional takeoff is a 
fact. In a letter to a young poet friend who we will talk about later, he 
writes: 


Now things are better: I collaborate in magazines and work a little for the cinema; At the 
same time, I am working on a novel and on verses and criticism. I have to be ruthless with 
myself and others. I have obligations to my parents, who for so many years have suffered 
destitution and disappointment on my behalf. 


All this moral commitment to his loved ones—almost an act of 
reparation—and this incessant effort contribute to illuminating the 


panorama a little. As for cinema, yes, there is a tangible sum of factors, first 
and foremost, the great support of Giorgio Bassani, who opened the doors 
for him. But we go further: in this case there is something that has become 
"unstuck" in the poet's karma, something that represents an improvement in 
relation to his father, and this has a favorable impact on his life. Naturally, 
such a reading would have fallen outside Pasolini's perceptual field. It 
doesn't matter. We know that a father represents many things, among them 
ambition and the ability to fight. And this is good. Even a defeated father 
like his bravely faced the honest defense of his dreams and ideals. How to 
express it? The Father brings together many elements of cinema, the first of 
them, the epic, and with it group thinking. A fascist group, perhaps, but 
without that authoritarian element films don't come out. Neither the good 
nor the bad. Pasolini will end up discovering it when he has to pronounce 
the magic word: "motore." Action. 

The return of the father, furthermore, reinstates a certain hierarchy, even 
if it is symbolic or fictitious. In this mother-child nest, with her daily 
routine in black and white, in this bare apartment in Rebibbia, she once 
again sees a father, at last, a whole man, a barbarian whose voice causes 
tremors and tension, true, but who also expresses many truths. Although 
time has soured his character, it has also tempered his temper and he has 
become more talkative. In fact, the writer Carlo Emilio Gadda came to 
baptize him with the nickname Coronel Cotorra. He is no longer the 
Mussolinian soldier who looked at the world from a perverse geometry. In 
his life, finally, there is room for specks of dust, what a remedy, for 
accounts that don't add up, for the cold pins of broken windows, for the 
unbearable heat of the open fields in the Roman ferragosto. In this 
precarious world, everything will be activated for the son. They may even 
change their address and escape misery. For a very simple reason: Pier 
Paolo has begun to forgive. 

Two years after the father's return, the situation seems to be moving 
along the paths of harmony. Although there are rough edges and Pasolini 
does not completely trust him, the truth is that he turns to him for some 
arrangements and commitments. Following his instructions, the fifth Count 
of La Onda will visit the National Library several times in order to look for 


the books requested by the poet, who is already too busy with too many 
matters. In some way that moves us, the father does everything possible to 
be useful to the son who he does not love or understand. In a letter sent 
from Bari, he conveys to his parents his desire to invite Alberto Moravia 
and Elsa Morante to dinner at home. As can be seen from the text, it is not 
the first time they have received at the Monteverde apartment: they had 
already done so with the Longhi couple and the Friulian painter Giuseppe 
Zigaina; That's why he tests her mother "to see if she sees herself capable of 
calmly facing this new tour de force." As for the fascist father, it is his turn 
to call the Moravia couple from a bar to ask them if they would accept the 
invitation. Pasolini addresses the parents, now without distinction of 
treatment, with the greeting "Dearest Ones." Something change. 


The gold glasses 


Pasolini has already entered the cinema, but the door had begun to open six 
years ago. In the spring of 1947 he had met Giorgio Bassani, a young writer 
from Ferrara with whom he would begin a solid friendship. Bassani is an 
active and well-connected man in the publishing world: that same year he 
made arrangements for the Astrolabio publishing house to accept the 
Friulan's collection of poems, The Nightingale of the Catholic Church; He 
also puts him in contact with the management of a new magazine, Botteghe 
Oscure, in order to promote him as a librarian. The proposal, however, will 
not come to fruition because the candidate Pasolini is too young. At the 
beginning of the fifties, the friendship is fully consolidated. What unites 
these two key figures of 20th century Italian culture? In addition to their 
Bolognese training, they have in common a deep sensitivity to 
contemporary literature and cinema. Advice and recommendations are often 
exchanged. They also help each other. When Pasolini considers founding a 
literary magazine in Rome, it will be Bassani who suggests the title Officina 
during a dinner also attended by Bertolucci, Volponi, Caproni and other 
authors. 

Bassani will be in charge of introducing Pasolini to the seventh art. 
Since they both have commitments for a good part of the year, they take 
advantage of the summer to work on some scripts. To do this, they travel 
through Italy in Bassani's car in search of calm and inspiration. In 1953 they 
wrote the dialogues for The Woman from the River, and in 1955 they were 
in Ortisei preparing the script for The Prisoner of the Mountain. They are 
days of confinement in a charming alpine isolation, where long work 
sessions alternate with excursions and dances in luxury hotels. Around the 
same time, Pier Paolo writes to his mother, who is spending a few weeks off 
in Casarsa. Whenever she returns to her homeland, Susanna Colussi takes 


refuge in the light side of her memory, leaving the rest of her in oblivion. 
This passage about the son is revealing. 


Do you really think we were happy there, the three of us? Maybe not, because you are never 
completely happy; We then had our unhappiness, or in any case we were not aware of our 
natural happiness, and this was enough to put that period alongside the others. The 
conclusion is that it is always better not to long for anything, and to look for happiness in 
feelings, not in periods. I also say it for Guido, that it is better that we do not see it associated 
with an era, but rather free and present in our feelings. 


The Pasolini-Bassani friendship had a lot to do with the writing of The 
Golden Glasses: the latter's novel which tells the story of a prestigious 
doctor from Ferrara condemned to ostracism after his homosexuality was 
discovered. In this regard, it is worth highlighting the testimony of 
Bassani's daughter in an interview for the Argentine newspaper La Nacion: 
«My father was a rather womanizing man, but in some way he lived a 
vicarious homosexual experience through literature and his friendship with 
Pasolini. Another source of information for Bassani was Carlo Emilio 
Gadda. In the summer of 1957, Bassani invited the two friends to spend the 
holidays with his family in Antigniano, near Livorno. Many pages of the 
novel emerged from the conversations he had with them. According to 
Bassani's daughter, however, his father used to tell her that homosexuality 
was one of the few things that made her uncomfortable when dealing with 
the poet: 


He was referring above all to certain attitudes of Pasolini. For example, once, Dad, who was 
very shy, had gone for a walk with Pier Paolo in the hills of Florence. At a bend in the road, 
they saw a very handsome worker pass by on a bicycle. Pier Paolo, captivated by the boy's 
handsomeness, blew him several kisses with his hand. The boy didn't pay attention, but my 
father told us later that he would have wanted to evaporate from the shame. 


The writer Enzo Siciliano later perceived the same thing in the sixties. 
At that time Pasolini already appears as a recognizable figure: lean, with 
sunken cheeks and bourgeois, almost civil servant's clothes. He starts 
wearing dark glasses because of his nearsightedness. His skin is taut, sporty 
thinness, and on his pronounced cheekbones, the eternal trembling flame of 


his eyes. Pasolini cut an imperturbable figure. But as Siciliano remembers: 
"If a boy on a motorcycle passed by on the street, his whole face would 
vibrate." Despite some uncomfortable situations, the friends gladly paid the 
price, and, returning to Bassani, nothing altered his great complicity. "Dad 
was the first person to whom Pier Paolo read Gramsci's Ashes, and Pasolini 
did the same with The Stories of Ferrara." Beyond artistic complicities, 
Pasolini found in Bassani one of the few people truly sensitive to the 
memory of the past. He liked to find places that still maintained the pre- 
industrial climate of his childhood. That nostalgia for the ancient world, 
ruled by another time and destroyed by savage development, will become 
one of the engines of future Pasolinian rage. 


Monteverde 


Thanks to his first income in the cinema, Pasolini was able to give up his 
job as a teacher and flee Rebibbia. Thus came to an end an exciting stage, in 
which he left an everlasting mark both in Rome and in Friuli. Although he 
often had to work in precarious conditions—private homes, small town 
schools or suburban high schools—he knew how to light the flame in his 
students. He also taught them to think, to write and to make decisions for 
themselves; He also searched for the perfect soccer play, the goal of the 
century. Some of his students later became writers of some relevance, such 
as Vincenzo Cerami, who later accompanied him on the film adventure. All 
of them without exception contributed to preserving his memory. 

After leaving the miserable periphery, the Pasolini family truly moves to 
Rome. There they settle in a small working-class apartment, at 86 Via 
Fontenaia, in the Donna Olimpia area, in the most humble side of the 
Monteverde neighborhood. The choice is not coincidental: Pasolini already 
knew the place thanks to one of his boys, who led a group of thieves called 
the Er Traballa gang. There are indications to believe that the poet 
frequented the quartiere since he arrived with his mother in Rome. In any 
case, this scenario will have great importance in his life, both human and 
literary. What does the poet find here? A source of life and inspiration. At 
that time there were still large open fields between the popular housing 
blocks erected by Mussolini, whose urban planning efforts had now been 
inherited by the Christian Democrats. This unstoppable process of 
modernization of the city, with what it implies of human metamorphosis, 
will be one of Pasolini's great experiences and one of his hallmarks. He was 
there, yes, at the origins of the urban reform and the anthropological 
mutation that was going to change the Eternal City forever. 

From the beginning the poet does not give up his old hobbies. He knows 
that life happens outdoors and not in that modest room where he keeps a 


few books. Life is in the streets of this neighborhood that writhes like a new 
creature. Everything that for us would be provisional spaces, no man's 
lands, open wounds in the utopian map of the big city, Pasolini adopts as 
soccer fields. There is nothing like a game in that clearing in front of the 
Giorgio Franceschi elementary school or in the campetto of the Regina 
Pacis church. It is played during the day and even at night, under the naked 
light of the moon. In those endless games, Pasolini not only handles the ball 
with judgment but absorbs the atmosphere like a sponge. He notices the 
kids in the neighborhood, their faces and their temperaments, the 
Romanesque slang, those voices that explode in the air like fireworks, those 
words that fascinate him because of their mystery and novelty. However, 
the life of his playmates is not exactly easy: the perpetual leisure that 
presides over it is synonymous with a lack of future. We are still in the raw 
post-war period. In his first novel, Boys of the Brook, he will capture that 
environment as free as it is lacking in hope: 


For some time, Ricetto had worked as a guard for a van that replaced the buses that 
disappeared during the war. But he ended up stealing five hundred liras from the boss, a guy 
from Monteverde, and he kicked him out on the street. Thus, the boys spent their afternoons 
doing nothing, in Donna Olimpia, in the small yellowish hump gilded by the sun, where there 
were always other boys, and where women also came to hang clothes on the scorched earth. 
Either they played soccer in the open fields, between the Skyscrapers and the Monte di 
Splendore, or they got among the hundreds of boys who played in the sun-filled courtyards, 
in the dry meadows. 


Logically, these kids see him as a traveler from another world. The 
newcomer is a guy with courteous manners and a bourgeois appearance: the 
suit with tie, the glasses, the shoes, the trench coat, and that voice so sweet 
that he seduces like a caress. In the next ten years, several photographers 
will capture it in suburban settings—among them Cartier-Bresson—, 
leaving a thousand variations of the same theme. An intruder in the dust, a 
dainty singer of Roman misery. There is undoubtedly something 
disconcerting in these images, a short circuit, which shows him at the door 
of the shacks, at the end of the alleys, or walking along unpaved paths 
surrounded by children... Dirty and happy. Among them, two schoolmates 
stand out who will be quite prominent in our history: Silvio Parrello, alias 


"Er Pecetto" and Antonio Pinna, alias Voila. After practicing various trades, 
the first became a poet and a talented painter—and one of the bravest 
sentinels of Pasolinian memory—while the second became a car mechanic. 
Amazingly, this Pinna was to play a decisive role in Pasolini's mysterious 
death. 

But let's not get ahead of ourselves. At that time, Er Pecetto was a 
shoemaker's apprentice in his father's workshop. He recalls in a filmed 
interview: «Our neighborhood was the Pier Paolo neighborhood. He was 
one of ours. He did the same things we did. Play football. There was a field 
of sand under the Mount of Splendore, and he was always there. This hobby 
will accompany him until death; Football is his drug. Every time Pasolini 
has a free minute, he escapes to an open field to play a game. Everything is 
spontaneous, fleeting, definitive. According to a playing partner: "He went 
crazy with happiness: one of those games was like a month's vacation for 
him." There is a revealing anecdote. Sometimes someone was missing to 
complete the team and it was Pasolini himself who, desperate, ran to the 
first workshop or the first ditch to recruit a teammate. In these cases he does 
not accept refusals: when they excuse themselves by telling him that there 
is work to be done, he responds that he himself will help them finish it later. 
He always keeps his word. Sweaty and satisfied, he will later be seen 
changing nuts or giving a coat of paint. In the suburbs the word is sacred. 

His other great hobby is going down to the river with some kids from 
the quartiere. They usually bathe in the Ponte Marconi, which at that time 
was still in the construction phase, long delayed due to the war. Unlike the 
noble stone arches that cross the heart of Rome — which fly from the past to 
the past —, this bridge 1s reduced to modern cement pillars that emerge from 
the water announcing the future. There are farmlands all around, vast 
expanses where outcasts console themselves on Sundays. Pasolini is also 
there, with those characters punished by the misery they fight with the joy 
of living. It is the banquet of marginalized Italy, based on bread and frittata: 
the pasta omelette that does not appear on the menu of any bourgeois 
restaurant. Even today, Er Pecetto evokes those unforgettable years of 
popular Rome with emotional verses. He does so with the fiery tone of a 
Sicilian minstrel speaking on behalf of the people. It doesn't matter that he 


is not Petrarch, because Pasolini would have known how to thank him for 
the memory of some scenes that he always kept in his heart: 


We went down to the pylons 
we kids of life 

with Pier Paolo Pasolini 

to go for a swim. 

Passing through the caves 
the railway the embankment 
through the warehouses 
and salad gardens. 

Today there, Viale Marconi 
cultivated at that time 

on the shore between the boats 
we spent the day. 


Those summer baths in the Tiber also tell us about a Pasolini in top 
form. According to Er Pecetto: «he was strong, very strong physically, not 
only playing football but strong in fighting. Speaking of fighting, I 
remember that when we fought we couldn't beat him; "Three were not 
enough: we needed four people to beat him." In this same period, Pier Paolo 
learned certain rudiments of boxing and crossed gloves with the toughest 
young men. All of this tells us about a remarkable physical strength, which 
Er Pecetto confirms with another anecdote. The poet used to go with the 
boys to a nearby field where cows, goats and sheep grazed. One day he 
stood under a cow and lifted the front part with his hand. Then he highlights 
a decisive detail: «When they said that Pelosi had killed him, I didn't 
believe it. If they called him The Frog! "It wouldn't have lasted Pier Paolo 
even one round." 

Er Pecetto also remembers his great generosity. In the days when he still 
lived in Rebibbia, the poet escaped to Donna Olimpia to have fun with 
those who were going to be his new companions. One afternoon he saw Er 
Pecetto's mother passing by, on her way to the market; Then Pasolini ran 
out of the soccer game, approached her and gave her ten thousand lire. 


My mother died because at that time teachers earned twenty-seven thousand a month. A 
thousand lire was a fortune! Pier Paolo was generous to the point of saying enough. When he 


worked at Cabiria Nights, he would come here with the 600 and leave the doors open and 
with money in the glove compartment because he knew we were going to take it. And of 
course we took it. 


We are missing the most uncomfortable question: was the poet later 
charged for this gesture in exchange for sexual favors? Questioned about 
this thorny issue, Er Pecetto is adamant: «This whole story of Pasolini as a 
sexual predator is a lie. I never saw him grab someone by the neck to go 
with them. It's all bullshit. We kids were always asking him for money, 
aware of his generosity. That's all". 

Although his friends don't know it, Pasolini doesn't just have fun in the 
wilderness or give away the little money he has in his pocket. He is carrying 
out voluntary and conscious field work, whose "ethnographic" value will be 
fundamental. He himself will later explain the reasons for his interest in a 
documentary for television: 


There are two reasons to explain my love for the subproletariat. One is psychological. I 
cannot, even if I wanted to, make discriminations between one individual and another. I can 
be in front of the chief of police or a high magistrate, or a humble worker, and from a 
psychological point of view it is the same thing, and all this because of childish shyness. That 
shyness makes me have great respect for the person in front of me, I always see them with 
great prestige. Without making any discrimination. All the people who stand in front of me 
are almost always the father and the mother. Then there is a slightly less fun historical 
reason. 


This less fun reason is what has given his artistic effort the exact 
dimension of its value. If it weren't for the vivid testimony that he left us of 
life in the suburbs, all these characters would have dissolved into nothing. 
Their bones would have pulverized like dreams, under the destructive step 
of the bulldozer, and they would seem even more distant to us than 
Caravaggio's figures. 


The new Eros 


After the expulsion from Eden of Casarsa, Pasolini was able to find in 
Rome a purgatory with the flavor of paradise. There something new awaited 
him, the strength of which made him forget part of the past. And in a 
curious way. The Pasolini of that time has no interest in knowing the 
pleasures that big cities provide. He does not want to know anything about 
the petite bourgeoisie, which is the basis of the modern city; He is also not 
attracted to the civil servant caste; not even for the working class, to which 
he is also united by his Marxist heart. His erotic obsession focuses rather, 
and almost exclusively, on those ragazzi di vita of the suburbs, some boys 
who are not urban: they are the children of peasants who were expelled 
from their own arcadia, like himself. There has been much speculation 
about Pasolini's connection with the ragazzi di vita. Beyond the multiple 
versions, we are able to affirm that it was an unusual link. In this sense we 
must distinguish, of course, between the long-term ragazzi - like the Citti 
brothers and then Ninetto Davoli - and the one-nighters. The first are 
examples of a lasting bond that was based above all on the borgata 
subculture. They are the friends whom he will embark on the adventure of 
his films, whom he will invite to the trattorias of the Roman center to dine 
with artists and intellectuals of the time; They are the comrades with whom 
he plays football at the slightest opportunity. They are the ragazzi, in short, 
with whom he satisfies his own demands for male brotherhood. Pasolini 
seeks them for the "creatureness" of his spirit, whether the dialectal wisdom 
of a Citti or the rustic charm of Davoli. The great love of him. 

Then there are other boys that attract him: they are his one-night 
companions, those who affectionately call him "Paolo" or, in the Roman 
style, "Pa." With them the poet will be extremely cordial and persuasive, as 
in his teaching period in Friuli or Ciampino. For them Pasolini was 
something like the ideal school teacher, or the father they had not had. Pier 


Paolo long enjoyed that strange innocence that he would never have 
experienced in papaline Rome. He himself said that they were free boys in 
their feelings and bodies, precisely because they agreed to have erotic 
relationships with homosexuals like him. They accepted it with joy, and not 
with mercenary coldness, even if they did it for a few liras, a pizza or 
designer pants. Apparently, sexual union with them occurred only once, 
after which the destinies separated. In the event that they continued 
together, the bond forever excluded eros. Left behind was an encounter 
based mostly on masturbation or oral sex, but where human interest always 
underlay. All of this leads one to think that the classic agreement between 
the wealthy gay and the suburban hustler is a topical image that does not fit 
with his figure. In Pasolini the erotic rite is transgenital. He could hardly 
satisfy the impulses of the flesh with a young man without first being 
interested in his world, his life, his person. The best proof of this took place 
on the fateful night of his death: despite having previously dined with the 
Davoli family, he later stopped at an osteria to invite his murderer to dinner 
and chat at length with him. This detail tells us about a generous and 
attentive person, very different from the monster of lust, the uncontrolled 
erotomaniac who in the end paid for his sins. In this story, the tabloid press 
and the evil of his detractors forget essential elements. If Pasolini had only 
responded to the peremptory call of sex, he would not have wasted time 
inviting the boy from the creek to dinner. But apart from these attentions, 
what was the horizon behind physical satisfaction? A terrible form of 
condemnation. Because Pasolini then continued a search that quantitatively 
extended as much as possible. Night after night. This condemned him to a 
limited eroticism that was reduced to the mechanical replica of himself. All 
of this generated an almost perpetual anguish that plagued his intelligence. 
Upon arrival in Rome, then, the poet established patterns of erotic 
behavior that accompanied him until death. From the beginning, sex 
became a consolation for him from misery. This is how he expresses it in 
these verses written in Rebibbia: "In the ease of love / the miserable man 
feels like a man." And certainly erotic love flourished freely and splendor 
among the youth of the suburbs. In some way the adage that copulation is 
the opium of the people became good. The problem is that Pasolini does not 


come from that place but from another, and in his case sex is not limited to 
mere relief or entertainment. Sex was the weak point of despair. On this 
question, two great friends of his differ: while Alberto Moravia maintains 
that Pasolini's greatest trait is his condition as a poet, Enzo Siciliano insists 
that we cannot know the deep meaning of Pasolini's existence without 
considering the capital importance of his demon. On the surface, that 
demon was his irresolvable conflict with the world, which was only calmed 
by giving way to sensuality. But satisfying the senses did not appease a 
greater demon that dominated everything, a deeper and more remote 
monster that Siciliano associates with another type of conflict, with the idea 
of father, mother and power. 

This complex psychic functioning contrasts with the apparent simplicity 
that presided over other pleasurable areas of his life. In those other facets 
everything was reduced to a procedure, little more than mere biology, as if 
he had the vague intuition that he was going to lack time. Continuing with 
Siciliano: 


Pasolini was a modest and frugal man. He always continued to be that way, even earning a 
lot. Money was not a vice, a perversion for him. He didn't capture suburban kids with a wad 
of ten thousand. For the rest, he ate with the hunger and urgency of a peasant. He spoke what 
was essential, except in literary and theoretical discussions. His natural shyness could be 
very talkative. 


To Boys of the Creek 


As we have said, arriving in Monteverde represents a major stimulus for 
Pasolini. The greatest of all is living with some ragazzi di vita in whom he 
believes he sees a lost purity. To be honest, that interest came from long 
ago, perhaps since his arrival in Rome, but it was fully consolidated on the 
stages of Donna Olimpia. At this point it may be interesting to clarify a 
common confusion: we call "borgate" those suburbs that surround the big 
city where the characters in Pasolini's novels circulate. TRUE. But in the 
suburbs there are also classes. If we remember some scenes from his 
novels, or from his first films, there is a clear difference between the 
popular neighborhoods built in Mussolini's time and the bare fields where 
shanties flourish. The former housed families who came mostly from Rome 
itself or fugitives from other places who arrived after the war. This is the 
case of Ciampino and Donna Olimpia, where the streets had names. In the 
latter, the outcasts were crowded together in conditions of absolute misery, 
where the streets rarely had names. As in Rebibbia. 

Inspired by the settings and characters of Donna Olimpia, the poet will 
undertake the writing of his first great novel. Initially it bears the title of 
Ferrobedo, in allusion to a legendary factory that existed at that time in the 
neighborhood, and in which the boys carried out petty thefts taking 
advantage of the Germans' rout. The novel will eventually be called Boys 
from the Brook. Broadly speaking, it tells the story of some kids from the 
bad Roman life, from childhood to early youth. Historically, it covers the 
period between the arrival of Anglo-American troops in Rome, in 1944, 
until the Korean War, in 1951. There are seven years in which the 
protagonist, Ricetto, and his friends become men. In a letter to his future 
editor, Pasolini explains: 


It is a very precise arc that corresponds to the passage of the protagonist and his companions 
from the age of childhood to early youth, that is, from the heroic and amoral age to the age 


that is already prosaic and immoral. What makes the lives of these young people prosaic and 
immoral (whom the fascist war has made them grow up as savages, illiterate and criminals) 
is society, which once again reacts authoritatively against their vitality: imposing its moral 
ideology. 


In this passage we find the essence of the novel and, incidentally, one of 
the axes of Pasolin's great contribution. In cinema and literature. We are 
referring to the combat between the wild innocence of the popular and the 
evil of the bourgeois order. 

From the first moment, the reader perceives the "truth" of the 
environment—those Roman neighborhoods that compress the capital with 
their lots and their barrack towns—, the "truth" of the characters, almost 
like a sociological documentary, and the "truth" of situations that seem 
taken from a journalistic chronicle. This authenticity, however, should not 
lead one to think that we are dealing with a work of "neorealist" character, a 
la Rossellini. On the contrary. In a primitive introductory text to the book, 
which later did not see the light of day, Pasolini himself distanced himself 
from that trend and revealed the influence of "more authentic and absolute" 
models. He specifically refers to the Spanish picaresque, to certain 
characters from Dante's "Inferno" and to the slums of El Decameron. He 
also includes contributions from the 19th century, such as Manzoni, Belli or 
Verga, who knew how to portray the harsh life of the humiliated. Despite 
these cultured references, Pasolini moves between two opposite attitudes 
and insists that his novel should not be interpreted as a "literary" object, but 
as an extremely current document of the Italy of the moment. There is 
certainly a closeness, a passion and a piety in the work that is very 
unliterary, in the conventional sense; everything exudes life force, changing 
reality, movement. It is a fresco of the Roman neighborhoods, written in a 
cheerful key, because happy is the mood, or at least the slang, of these 
hopeless creatures. The poet's style transforms everything into a perpetual 
flowering of images, giving it an exuberant vitality. Siciliano writes: 


Innocent and extremely astute, the writer of that universe transmits to those who read it the 
jovial, impudent thrill of the discovery itself, which is at the same time erotic and expressive 
discovery. His subjectivity triumphs from this: it is a diffuse, uncontainable eroticism, which 
excavates an exquisitely political perspective within itself. 


Aware of the value of his novel, Pasolini turns to Livio Garzanti, a 
restless young man who has just taken over the publishing house that his 
father ran in Milan. Specializing in small family encyclopedias and 
scientific literature, it does not seem like the most appropriate place for 
Boys of the Brook. But Garzanti is determined to give new impetus to the 
house, betting on emerging values of literature. He would eventually be the 
absolute editor of Pasolini and would also publish Carlo Emilio Gadda, 
Goffredo Parise and Sandro Penna. In any case, the Friulan's proposal will 
be a trial by fire for him. After reading the text, Garzanti understands that 
he has in his hands a small jewel but also a time bomb. The novel appears 
so peppered with thick words and gruesome episodes that publication is too 
high a risk. He recognizes its literary quality, but has serious doubts about 
its legal viability and commerciality. Thus begins a tense and friendly 
correspondence aimed at convincing Pasolini to resort to scissors, 
something that does not exactly make him happy. In a letter to the poet 
Vittorio Sereni he writes: 


At the last moment, Garzanti had moralistic scruples and collapsed. So he finds me with a 
pile of half-dead "evidence" on my hands, which I have to correct and castrate. A real 
desperation, I had never encountered such an unpleasant literary endeavor. 


For several months the novelist will devote himself to an arduous 
pruning task focused on replacing "expletives" with ellipses, eliminating 
several scenes, including that of a prostitute, attenuating some conflictive 
passages, etc. Even so, he cannot fully convince Garzanti, who now hides 
behind the excess footage. It is the drop that fills the glass. Pasolini writes 
to him: 


It is a mistake to believe that the novel has to be reduced much (beyond the reasonable cuts 
that I have already provided), because precisely its massive and obsessive complexion (I 
speak from an artistic point of view) is essential. Lightened, it will become a neorealist 
product, “denicotinized,” as Gadda says. 


At this point Pasolini reassures the editor with a premonitory argument: 
although it will not be a publishing success, he says, "it will be a highly 


discussed novel, and therefore read and not only by people of good taste. In 
any case it will be a good editorial move. The letter closes with a recounting 
of the situation: the author recognizes that both have gone through difficult 
and even "violent" moments, bringing positions closer together, and that 
now "an exciting adventure" awaits them. But before that golden horizon, 
he reminds Garzanti that this stage has been very dramatic for him: 
"Consider that I have left school, I am unemployed and my only thread of 
hope was this novel." 

Two months later, Pasolin's predictions have come true. His book Boys 
from the Brook has had a couple of editions and is on the lips of almost 
everyone. In no case does he leave you indifferent. The worst moment for 
Pasolini is reading Emilio Cecchi's commentary—a sacred cow of criticism 
—which considers the novel "a grotesque and repugnant fresco" of the life 
of young people in popular neighborhoods. Fortunately, Pier Paolo has 
prestigious supporters. In fact, the book will be the protagonist of a round 
table at the Book Center, in which, among others, Moravia, Gadda and the 
great filmmaker Luigi Zampa will participate. By then, Pasolini lives 
trapped in a whirlwind of insults and praise that rain down on him from 
various angles. In the midst of this maelstrom, the always contradictory 
attitude of the PCI no longer takes him so much by surprise. Three 
criticisms appear in L'Unita, one for and two against, as well as in the 
smaller provincial newspapers. In another letter to his editor, Pasolini 
explains the movements of the Communist Party: "They would like to see 
me at the stake, with arguments identical to those of reactionary academics 
and provincial Catholics." The hostile response to Boys of the Brook will 
mean an uncomfortable baptism of fire and the first great test to recognize 
the identity and affiliation of his future enemies. 


The hit 


As a result of the novel, Pasolini begins to definitively accept that the 
opinions it arouses are not unanimous. It is the tribute of creative freedom 
and one is prepared to pay it. However, he could not imagine that this price 
was only the first installment of a bill that the law and society will 
systematically charge him. Here are the facts. One sunny morning, the poet 
Attilio Bertolucci summons him with a certain mystery in a small square in 
Monteverde Vecchio. Upon arrival, his friend tells him that Chicos del 
Arroyo has been reported for "obscenity." The news is a real blow to him 
that is easy to place in his personal context. When the whole matter of the 
Ramuscello Incident had been left behind, like a hostile echo of the Friulian 
past, Justice once again knocks on his door. The impact of the news will 
eventually inspire “Récit”: one of the most intense poems in the book he is 
preparing: The Ashes of Gramsci. 

In this poem, Pasolini's alter ego relives the episode almost in the style 
of a short film: his arrival at the square, the meeting with Attilio, the bad 
news, the friend's goodbye, and the return home in complete solitude. All of 
this occurs in a neighborhood that is changing due to the construction that 
does not stop, where humiliated people live with fervor. The barking of 
angry dogs also emerges out of nowhere, representing here the voices of 
their inquisitors: "and they threaten death, sordidly obsessed / against those 
who betray because they are different." 

Then Pasolini takes refuge in his room to digest the news. In this 
defenseless lair: "I enter and lock myself in, mute and subdued / like a 
hanged man with only his body and his name." It is the beginning of a 
confrontation with himself and with the past, also with a mixture of 
emotions derived from his sexual condition. They are forcing him to hate, 
just when he was beginning to thank the world for "my different being." He 
even thinks of others like him, perhaps Sandro Penna: 


Are not men still alive and present 

who have lived twenty years of passions 

suffocated in the chest for being enemies of the world, 
burning because they are strange to each sad or happy 

act of the nation, to each sorrow or celebration 

that being more ignorant is more honest for the excluded? 


In the dock 


In July 1955, Chicos del Arroyo was kidnapped. The order comes from the 
Prosecutor of the Republic of Milan at the request of the President of the 
Council of Ministers. It will be the first in a long list of judicial procedures 
that will accompany him until death. The reason is none other than the 
obscene content of a dozen passages in the novel, published by Garzanti, 
who is also listed as a defendant. Since the judges have not read the book, a 
period of waiting begins in which Pasolini has to take up arms. 

Editor Garzanti is not willing to take charge of everything. He has 
agreed with the writer to pay the lawyer's fee - a not inconsiderable figure 
of one million lire, which is equivalent to three years of his former 
professor's salary - on the condition that he personally seeks the 
endorsement of prestigious authors. . It is the beginning of a "testing" stage 
in which Pasolini explains the problem to them and requests their support. 
The situation is certainly uncomfortable because it is no longer a secret that 
the president of the Council of Ministers has activated the case. In a 
somewhat anxious letter, Pasolini exposes the problem to Gianfranco 
Contini and claims him as his supporter. «And here I am, with more wounds 
than a Saint Sebastian. Do you have two days, July 4 and 5, to waste? If you 
can do it without major setbacks, do it, I beg you. For five months I have 
been living with this lacerating line of fever, with this call to anguish. Much 
of this anguish comes from the fact that the poet is an old acquaintance of 
the courts, since the Ramuscello scandal. But that fact does not worry him 
as much as the consequences: "I could end up in San Vicente (I wouldn't 
mind at all, but I think about my father and my mother)." In these last lines 
a certain "schizophrenia" of Pasolini is hinted at in relation to the 
consequences of his actions. He is fully capable of facing the punishment of 
the law and even agrees to go to jail; but then he staggers when he realizes 
that this sentence would ruin his parents. It will not be the first and last time 


he moves through those turbulent waters, the whirlpool between individual 
karma and the pain he inflicts on the family. In any case, he represents an 
advance that includes the fifth Count of La Onda among the two victims, 
because as a result of the Ramuscello incident the poet did not show any 
consideration towards the father, except for describing his alienated 
behavior. It is also true that the "crime" was another: the public 
confirmation of his homosexual "perversion", while the "crime" this time 
has an artistic nature. At least it is not an unnatural infraction. And here his 
father understands him. 

The effort will pay off. Although Contini cannot go to testify in his 
favor because she is at an academic event in Perugia, he goes to a radio 
station and issues a favorable judgment. A year has passed since the 
kidnapping of the novel, a long year of great anxiety for Pasolini, and, 
finally, after some postponements, the trial is held in Milan. It is July 4, 
1956. As the defense lawyer's strategy is based on demonstrating the artistic 
intention of the novel, the contribution of experts is essential. Although not 
everyone can go to the room, they send their testimonies in writing. This is 
the case of Moravia, whose opinion is read before the court. The same 
happens with the evaluations of Bertolucci Sr. or Ungaretti. The letter from 
Ungaretti, one of the great Italian poets of the century, begins with the 
powerful defense of Boys of the Brook, which he considers "one of the best 
books of narrative prose to appear in recent years in Italy." He reminds the 
court that he himself has been in charge of supporting her for the Strega 
Prize and the Viareggio Prize. And he considers it a "chaste" book. 
Regarding the points in dispute, his argument goes beyond the confines of 
the case and affects the essence of the craft: «The novelist is free to tell 
reality as it is. "You cannot ask a writer who is aware of his duties to do like 
the ostrich, or worse, to adopt a hypocritical attitude in the face of social 
misfortunes." Ungaretti values doubly that the book focuses on the lives of 
boys and children, who are the most serious victims of society. The 
argument ends by proclaiming: 


Pier Paolo Pasolini is the most gifted writer we have in Italy today. Each of his activities— 
novel, criticism, scholarship, poetry—demonstrates extremely serious commitment and 
delivers results that would honor anyone. 


Carlo Bo, poet, professor and literary critic, who is present in the room, 
speaks in similar terms: «The book has great religious value because it 
inspires piety towards the poor and the disinherited. "I have not found 
anything obscene in the novel." After these testimonies, the court retired to 
deliberate. Finally he issued acquittal and the immediate lifting of the 
sequestration of the work. The judicial adventure was resolved satisfactorily 
and even the media underlined "the nobility of the interventions of the 
public ministry and the defense." But we must not deceive ourselves. 
Beyond the victory, it would have been good to ask what was behind the 
astonishing fact that an entire president of the Council of Ministers had 
raised his finger against Pasolini. The answer is clear: Antonio Segni was 
one of the founders of Christian Democracy. What this formation could not 
tolerate is that a homosexual communist had introduced the third world to 
society from the first world, that is, the slum class, the miserable 
subproletarians who lived without resources and without work. In this new 
Italian and Catholic society, so publicized in political forums and in the 
media, how to fit the adventures of those kids who lived in the naivety of 
the capitalist world, oblivious to social transformations, and armed only 
with inventiveness of its obscene slang and desperate vitality? It was 
unacceptable. 


And with it came the scandal 


From that moment until his death, Pasolini's life will be definitively marked 
by scandal. Unlike most "scandalizers", the poet deploys his legions on all 
battle fronts. In this too he is multifaceted, a multidisciplinary scandalizer. 
His scope of action is not limited to a specific area of human activity: he 
scandalizes with his novels, his scripts, his films, his articles, his public 
interventions and of course with his private life. He is not the usual 
transgressor who commits a crime of opinion, for example, and whose 
intimate conduct is blameless; Neither is he an anonymous pedophile who 
gives candy to children but will never tune a note in the choir. Pasolini is a 
"scandalizing agent", a universal donor who offers the most "abject" blood 
to regenerate the sick organism of the community. This systematic 
provocation-donation is more than Italian society can allow. To him and 
anyone else. Twenty years later, he expressed it with admirable concision to 
a French journalist who asked him about the imminent premiere of Salo. 
The answer has the aroma of an aphorism: «I believe that scandalizing is a 
right and that being scandalized is a pleasure. "He who rejects the pleasure 
of being scandalized is a moralist." 

But let's be fair. At first Pasolini was not like that. The Ramuscello 
incident had expelled him from Eden and he had no interest in rescuing it 
from the past. That is why in the landing phase in Rome he moved with the 
subtlety of a cat in foreign territory. From then on, all his energy was 
exhausted in adapting to new scenarios, as hard as they were full of hope. 
Furthermore, Roman anonymity was so great that there was no possibility 
of generating scandals without putting oneself outside the law. This truce 
with himself and with society lasted five precious years. Throughout this 
time the poet continued to be a teacher in a suburban school, a melancholic 
and lonely guy who traveled by tram and who wrote poems in his free time. 


The Pasolini who taught at Ciampino, in short, was very far from being a 
provocateur. 

But after Boys from the Brook the machinery of the scandal 1s 
reactivated. We are sure that this was not on Pasolini's agenda; However, 
the hostile response from the environment—often unfair as we will see later 
—will increase his desire for provocation. This desire will be one of the 
engines of the very powerful Pasolinian creativity, and will increase over 
the years as society multiplies its rejection. What was the internal trigger? 
Perhaps we should not rule out a hypothesis: the return of the father to the 
family nucleus returned the son to a territory of confrontation with the Law 
that he represented since childhood. It doesn't matter that Don Carlo 
Alberto is now a ghost imprisoned in the kitchen, with that vague 
consistency of dead bodies; because every time he repeats a gesture from 
the past, the conflict is rekindled with the son and he displaces him to 
society. When everything seemed calm, the writer once again puts himself 
in the spotlight as in Friuli. There seems to be no way for his movements to 
respect the geometry of the order. If in Casarsa his transgression was of a 
"moral" type, now it is of an "intellectual" type. But the result 1s the same: a 
clash with the law and public ridicule. This will be the last cross of the fifth 
Count of La Onda: to suffer the consequences of his unconditional support 
for the literary career of his son. He dreamed of a poet, of course, but an 
official poet in the manner of Carducci or D'Annunzio; On the other hand, 
he has turned out to be an agitator, a French-style subversive like Rimbaud 
or Lautréamont. A tragedy. 

In reality, it is not only an attitude of French symbolism but also of the 
Italian spirit. At least that is what the prestigious critic Cesare Garboli 
believed, who placed Pasolini in a very particular genealogy. In his work La 
stanza separata he writes: «In Pasolini we find that ancient fanaticism, 
between the sacred lyric and the hair shirt, that flagellant taste for 
provocation that marks the nature of heroes, saints, martyrs, in short, of "all 
those who live in an ancient metaphysical protest." Certainly these figures 
seem to be repositories of the fatality of life: it seems that they take pleasure 
in embodying the drama of having been born. But in the specific case of 
Pasolini there is added a very acute perception of the point at which the 


"eternal" evils are found, on one side, and on the other the most hopeful 
ideals of the century: socialism, communism, etc. Despite his very keen 
intelligence, it was not something that the fifth Earl of Onda could 
understand. 


Gramsci's ashes 


One of Pasolini's most famous images was taken in the late 1950s at the 
Catholic Cemetery in Rome. In it he appears dressed in a pale trench coat, 
hands in his pockets, meditating in front of Gramsci's tomb. The tomb is on 
the ground and is so small that it looks more like an old trunk or the grave 
of a dwarf. However, in that grave rest the bones of one of the Marxist 
thinkers of the 20th century. The relevance of Antonio Gramsci and the 
vastness of his contributions in the field of philosophy, politics, literature, 
sociology and linguistics advise against dedicating anything more than our 
fleeting low-flying flight to his figure. Suffice it to say that at a certain point 
in his Roman stay Gramsci became Pasolini's beacon. 

Intellectually, this fascination dated back to the immediate post-war 
period, a period in which Italian communism reached its peak. These are 
the times of the publication of Letters from the Prison and Notebooks from 
the Prison, which allow the rediscovery of the Sardinian genius as a 
national figure. Thanks to this Gramsci will be much more than the leader 
who disappeared in a Mussolini prison. He will go down as the great 
heterodox Marxist thinker. From there his writings become an essential 
reference for the PCI and the left in general. Without going into greater 
depth, Gramsci's theoretical proposal that most interests Pasolini is the one 
that proposes establishing a "popular national literature." Literature here 
equals world. This world had been marginalized by the fascist dictatorship 
that excluded the linguistic peripheries (slangs/dialects) and also the 
sociocultural peripheries (the proletariat of the suburbs). How could this not 
seduce a “Friulian” poet who lived in a borgata? The book The Ashes of 
Gramsci must be seen, therefore, as a poetic tribute to the great thinker and 
political man. What does this tribute consist of then? In a sheaf of long 
poems where Pasolini reaches one of the peaks of Italian poetry of the 20th 
century. The path to reach this masterpiece was arduous. This is how the 


poet expresses it to the editor Garzanti, in a letter that accompanies the final 
manuscript: «This is the book in which I have the most hopes, perhaps due 
to weakness: the weakness of someone who began writing verses at the age 
of seven and now encounters a volume of poems that is the result of almost 
thirty years of passion and work. 

The passionate dedication to poetic work is put here at the service of a 
moment, or rather of the individual's debate with society and the ideas of 
his time. We have already seen that Pasolin's work is nourished by the 
burning magma of life, which is characterized in his case by the tormented 
perception of difference, the joy of its sensuality against the current and a 
vitality that arises from desperation. All these elements come together in 
this book that tells us so much about the poet. From what angle does he 
speak to us, from what human and intellectual anchorage? Let's see. The 
Pasolini of that time lived as a prisoner at a crossroads that dated back to his 
expulsion from the PCI due to the Ramuscello incident. From the clear 
perception of his unique being, he aspires to a type of reconciliation of 
opposites that is ultimately impossible. The reason is clear. In Pasolini the 
socialist myth flourished in a natural way: like him he fell prey to that 
romantic fever that led him to take sides in favor of the damned of the earth. 
But his own diversity, his homosexuality, demanded precise responses from 
him. As Enzo Siciliano rightly says: «In the framework of the leftist 
ideology in which Pasolini participated, his request in favor of an ethics of 
the person, a new morality, where the individual was recovered in his 
integrity, in its specificity. 

In other words, the same ideals of the left that allowed the collective to 
flourish strangled the feeling of freedom of any man who aspired to 
something more than social justice. Unfortunately, the history of the 20th 
century painted a huge picture of this abominable contradiction that 
destroyed the lives of so many creators. And not only in Stalin's Russia. 

The great success of Gramsci's Ashes goes beyond what 1s strictly 
literary. Pasolini exposes here an unusual request, the demand for a new 
morality for the individual, detecting, as a Christian in the depths of 
himself, a dramatic lack within leftist ideology. The question is painfully 
simple: can there be true freedom if in the name of a political ideal the 


individual is not respected? From this lacerating question, Pasolini implores 
for himself a free and happy life, within a historical context that proposes 
the well-being of all. The originality of Gramsci's Ashes lies, finally, in that 
urgent request of a voice that aspires to find justice among the multitude. A 
voice otherwise of a lonely man who over time will identify not only with 
the voice of the "homosexual" but with that of the thief, the bandit, the 
black heart. While waiting for that miracle, the poet only glimpses the path 
of survival. 

In any case, the work is a highly original tribute to the Marxist martyr, 
unusual in any language, because in his "odes" to Gramsci, the author 
boldly includes references to the "corpo popolare", but which are also clear 
intimate allusions: "And If it happens to me / to love the world it is not 
because it is violent / it is naive sensual love. At this point it may be 
necessary to stop at the idea of "popular body" because it is a fundamental 
reference for Pier Paolo Pasolini. In an implicit or explicit way, it 
constitutes for him a source of poetry, and an ideal horizon, from the 
Friulian years until the seventies, when he repudiated the innocent, almost 
paradisiacal beauty that had pursued his entire life. This "popular body" is 
inextricably linked to the Pasolinian "pan-southern" universe. According to 
the essayist Giovanna Trento: «We understand by Panmeridione that topos, 
that geographical and symbolic area, that poetic-political horizon, and that 
system of values that is aimed at resuming and understanding the nature of 
the popular, peasant, southern, dialectal, subaltern world. , worlds that are at 
the base of Pasolini's poetic, aesthetic and political universe. In an era of 
modernization, which was already struggling to erase the traces of that 
archaic universe, the poet will make it the axis of it. 

Pasolini also proposes a journey through the Italy of the time through 
lyrical paintings of great verbal richness, not always easy, where civil 
meditation coexists with sentimental inquiry and the darkest desire. To talk 
about Pasolini is to always talk about a vital substance that is made of 
powerful ingredients: commitment, criticism, contradiction, dialogue, 
passions, humanism, controversy, relentless internal struggle, in short, 
loneliness. Gramsci's ashes contain all this magma, and it is almost a 


miracle that this thoughtful man who is right now observing Gramsci's 
tomb carries them hidden under his raincoat. 

Even for its detractors, Gramsci's Ashes contains something memorable. 
Something new. It is the tear between a generous soul who would have 
liked to see personal happiness and collective justice and freedom united. 
But here too Pasolini is a faithful mirror of his time, because that tear was 
not unique but a mark of an entire generation that believed it had great 
possibilities within its reach. And how was the book accepted? After 
reading the collection of poems, his colleague Paolo Volponi is impressed 
by the novelty of the motifs and workmanship, surprised by the Pasolinian 
virtuosity that places him in front of a new literary fact. As an old friend 
from Bologna, he also recognizes the sentimental involvement that perhaps 
explains everything; Perhaps there is no other reason for inspiration. In a 
letter he writes: «Then you advance, passionate, and even timid in your 
feelings, also in the middle of the crystal triplets: you who love people to 
the point of perdition, who manage to see a whole world, understand it, 
transmit their problems. , to feel the hopes of everyone in your heart. It's the 
word of someone who really knows you. 

At the end of that same summer, Pasolini traveled to Viareggio with his 
first car—the Fiat 600 that Fellini gave him—to receive the Viareggio 
Poetry Prize. It is a half-glory, because the award also goes to his friend 
Sandro Penna and Alberto Mondadori. The ruling is not to the liking of 
those who consider the distribution quite unfair, but at least 1t helps him to 
reunite with Penna, who true to his destiny is quite depressed by the 
abandonment of a boy from the Tiber. In any case, Volponi writes to 
Pasolini, reminding him in passing of their mutual love for football: «You 
are the only winner. Save a part of the million to spend on matches, since 
this year we will happily follow Bologna's triumphs: what beautiful Sunday 
afternoons with the sure results on the cafe boards, with Rome revolted... " 
Calcium, eternal passion. Shortly afterward, Edoardo Sanguineti— 
multifaceted author and future promoter of Group 63—writes to him, whose 
postulates will run in the Pasolinian antipodes. After effusively 
congratulating him on the award, he adds: "I hope that we continue fighting 
together for a long time, which will be, for our friendship, the safest and 


most fruitful way of existing and of helping me and (if you allow me) also 
you." It is a gesture of great elegance towards the antagonist, the sign of a 
kinder time in which intellectual differences bordered on great heights. 

Gramsci's Ashes achieved a success comparable to Boys from the 
Brook: the first edition sold out in a month, and gave rise to numerous 
debates and conflicting opinions that fortunately did not end in the courts of 
law. Starting from this collection of poems, Alberto Moravia would declare 
much later in the documentary Prossimo nostro: 


Pasolini is the most important modern poet of the second half of the 20th century. Someone 
new. He has been a great poet in the Italian tradition of lament for an Italy that he will never 
be again. We Italians are nostalgic for the greatness of the past: the Roman Empire, the 
Renaissance... In Pasolini this feeling is expressed very precisely because he witnessed the 
disaster in Italy. He is the poet who has expressed with his verses the catastrophe of Italy 
since the Second World War. 


We will return to that catastrophe, which has so much in common with 
our own catastrophe. 


strange love 


At the end of 1958 the poet met Massimo Ferretti: a young man from a 
good family with literary aspirations. Apparently their relationship dates 
back to before, when Ferretti sent some poems to the magazine Officina, in 
which Pasolini collaborated, who was captivated by his unusual talent. That 
talent, however, contained a tragic side. From the first letter, Pasolini knew 
of the personal drama that surrounded Ferretti: sick with rheumatic 
endocarditis since he was a child, he was condemned to a short and 
anguished life. Knowing that he had been condemned in advance drove him 
to a kind of rabid spite towards others. Despite this, there was something of 
frenetic vitality about him that did not go unnoticed by the author of 
Gramsci's Ashes. For a time they maintained a fertile epistolary 
relationship; Then they saw each other in Rome and Bologna, and Pier 
Paolo was absorbed by that sick and eager for life boy. To believe his 
cousin Nico Naldini, the patient was a twisted, tormented young man, 
prisoner of the chimeras of his egocentrism and the obsessions of his 
provincial loneliness. It's possible. But in this case Pasolini decided to let 
himself be carried away by his natural pedagogical inclination, as he did in 
Friuli. And in the end it failed. 

In certain aspects Ferretti could have been Pasolini's Rimbaud, with the 
understanding that the Pasolini-Verlaine comparison would be quite useful, 
since the Friulian had the Frenchman not so much as a teacher but as an 
accomplice, as a suggester of a spiritual climate. Accepting the parallelism, 
Ferretti could have embodied in Pasolini the exceptional dream that united 
in the same "angelic" creature erotic desire and the passion for poetry. Until 
his meeting with Massimo, these two forces had run parallel in the poet's 
life: not even the love for some cultured student from Friuli, like Tonuti 
Spagnol, or later the ambiguous affection for someone else from Ciampino, 
possessed the terrifying force that He inspired and destroyed geniuses like 


Verlaine and Wilde. On the other hand, Ferretti did have the "Rimbaudian" 
DNA, and Pasolini began to dream more than necessary. There is a 
diversity of opinions on this point. While Naldini maintains that his cousin 
remained on neutral ground, behaving in an affectionate and patient manner 
with the patient, Siciliano points to a great story that did not come to 
fruition. According to him, Pasolini would have felt the acute need for a 
friendship in which he would light an unforeseen flame, that is, a 
relationship of physical dedication and not just intellectual. What 1s beyond 
doubt is affection and mutual admiration. In a letter dated February 5, 1958, 
the young man writes: 


I appreciate your friendship, and the gratitude I feel for you goes far beyond the publication 
of a handful of verses in Officina. Your work has opened a new world for me. In the midst of 
so much confusion, you have been a point of reference for me, a moral example... I mean that 
your intellectual influence on me has been total, formative. And I have reaped its fruits in the 
details of my practical life. But I was twenty years old and I made you my hero; This was my 
only big fault. And when I understood that even in my hero, passion was not grace, it was 
logical to react. And I became an unworthy philistine. 


So what has happened? Apparently, Massimo has learned of the hero's 
homosexuality through a conversation with his parents, and has felt 
compelled to make the necessary clarifications. Pasolini is "my only true 
friendship," he tells her, and in another later letter he explains his position: 
"I have not felt horror at your sensuality... We have absolutely different 
concepts of friendship. "I appreciate you very much, but it is impossible for 
me to think of you as an object of love." The poet's reaction is quite 
eloquent, and in an astonishing gesture in someone of his intelligence he 
covers his back: he writes an ironic letter to Ferretti downplaying the matter 
and recommending that he read Freud. Here is the answer that poets like 
Wilde or Verlaine, those people self-sacrificing in defeat, would never have 
written. In it he comes to tell Massimo that he has been confused, that he 
has interpreted him excessively, that he has put the bandage on before the 
wound. However, we don't quite believe him: Did Pasolini really not long 
for a closer bond with Massimo? Undoubtedly. But his weapons have not 
worked; Only his "black legend" has worked against his interests. Even so, 


Pier Paolo is too proud to recognize the cold of defeat. In a letter written in 
early 1959, he paints a portrait of his erotic dynamics, aimed at putting 
things right for him. 


I fall in love exclusively with boys under twenty years old, and very naive, I would say only 
from the town (naive from a cultural point of view, not erotically); There needs to be a 
difference, right? Mine is a social, cultural difference (not so much of age, to the extent that I 
remain "fixed" in adolescence, in addition to the period of the Oedipal complex. I fell under 
the cross twice, and since the second time I have already I didn't get up anymore). In any 
case, all of this has wonderful importance to me; It is a private fact. An extremely free and 
dissipated life has not worn down my innocence even one millimeter: I am truly a virgin and 
a boy from that point of view. 


From a distance, the plot sounds a bit like the classic fable The Fox and 
the Grapes. However, its justification is extremely interesting. Pasolini 
offers a priceless self-portrait that explains a good part of what his life has 
been and will be... Including his death. But he avoids a fact, perhaps minor, 
that also speaks volumes about his way of being in the world. The world of 
Eros. Pasolini does not seem to have realized that the relational code of the 
bourgeoisie differs from the passwords of the borgata, where a wink or a 
gesture is enough to access carnal gratification. In the bourgeois 
environment, on the other hand, caresses must not only be desired or bought 
but must be worked for and deserved. A few sweets are not enough, as in 
Friuli, nor a few liras or a pizza, which are the currency in the suburbs of 
Rome. An exquisite young man like Ferretti—a native of none other than 
Recanati, the land of Leopardi—is not seduced by the charms that triumph 
in the stream. In other words, the borgata may be pagan, but a bourgeois 
home is Catholic. Pasolini knew this better than anyone. Even if Massimo 
had repressed homosexual impulses, as Nico Naldini veiledly suggests, he 
would have to be seduced in another way, without any relation to the code 
of the ragazzi di vita. This is something else, another erotic game. Why 
doesn't Pasolini see it? Can he be so blind? He says Siciliano well when he 
reminds us that the poet was wrong, because about the eroticism of others, 
he, so penetrating "and diabolically subtle", sometimes had ideas that were 
too naive. Be that as it may, the episode of his sentimental friendship with 
Ferretti remained as a nostalgia for what could have been. From there, 


Pasolini returned to the jurisdictional waters, to the stage where he moved 
like Neptune, to the kids on the street, to the troubles of a night, where the 
difference was so great between him and his objects of desire that he had no 
no need to think. It worked alone. 

This takes us to a somewhat glassy territory related to Pasolini's 
precarious capacity for seduction, which, being very high in the field of 
ideas, perhaps did not develop sufficiently where true love grows. Let's 
recap. Without going into previous centuries, with Dante and Petrarch at the 
forefront, romantic love is the result of bourgeois culture, or at least of that 
"industrial" civilization that Pasolini detests. The best pages of love that we 
are able to remember are written while the textile factories of Manchester 
have already started up. They mark the change between the 18th and 19th 
centuries. Goethe, Keats, Leopardi... and so on until Antonio Machado or 
Sandro Penna. There are hundreds of erotic experiences, dozens of love 
poems—heterosexual, bisexual and homosexual—, a flow of passionate 
ink, where the poets of the world express the torrid fury of their feelings. 
Meanwhile, what happens with Pasolini? Something quite tragic. He can 
undoubtedly express his emotions like the greatest, because he 1s, but his is 
an unrequited feeling, and will be for almost his entire life. In this he is 
more like a romantic poet, the sickly woman who dreams and languishes in 
her maiden room, while she spends her life so silent. Or smiling. There is 
something absurd, tragicomic, in the life of this man whom women adore, 
and even desire as a man, and the deaf and silent truth of him. It has always 
been like this. He started with those boys from the Tagliamento River 
whom he barely caressed with his voice or touched with his hands. Then he 
smiled upon her fleeting luck in the forbidden forests. Just a moment and 
little more. Can we conceive of greater torture for an adult with his 
formidable desire to love? 

A decade later Pasolini is still a very limited lover, limited in the sense 
that he has not had to develop any talent. The borgata boys are ripe fruits 
hanging from the tree of Paradise. Just take them. Its access code is so 
simple that a master of words like Pasolini hardly even has to pronounce it. 
From the experience of the lucky fisherman, he ventures into colder, open, 
somehow inscrutable waters. Massimo's sea. It is very surprising that a man 


of his human and intellectual stature, close to forty years old, is so confused 
by the emotions and thoughts of a young man who could be his son. 
Conclusion? The only "love" of the poet who has had true intellectual 
entity, who has had "class" and a refined spirit, the only one who would 
never have made his circle of friends raise an eyebrow, that was Massimo 
Ferretti. Did Pasolini sense it? Surely, that's where his apathy and ironic 
paternalism come from when he returns to port with the empty boat. In any 
case, Massimo's rejection definitively closes the door to new cultivated 
lovers, to unions with partners of his own social and intellectual substrate. 
From here on, the pleasures of good taste combined with those of the 
intellect will be prohibited, as happens too often with homosexual unions 
where "otherness" is a morbid incentive or a meager consolation. In short, 
Ferretti represents the last possibility of redemption, if by redemption we 
mean the path towards a discreet and elegant homosexuality more in line 
with the bourgeois model. In this homosexuality more typical of a Luchino 
Visconti, perhaps Massimo Ferretti would have shone with his own light. 
Unfortunately, this light would go out early, but not before leaving behind 
an excellent collection of poems, Allergia, highly appreciated today. It is 
clear that none of Pasolini's ragazzi di vita would have been able to dedicate 
a portrait-poem to the master that begins with these verses: 


You belong to 

lineage of the victors: 

the evil that you scratch does not touch you 
your maturity has no fears 

but don't repeat to me that this is the jungle, 

that the human being is always a revolt in action, 
that the poet's word is piety: 

a swallow snatched from the current. 


Fascists die too 


On the night of December 19, 1958, Pasolini arrives home, where his father 
is dying due to a liver hemorrhage. The doctors' serious warnings have been 
of no use, because the old colonel did not give up the heat of the bottle. The 
poet writes: 


His true agony lasted several months: he breathed with fatigue, with a continuous moan. He 
had liver disease, and he knew it was serious, that just a finger of wine would hurt him, and 
he drank at least two liters every day. He did not want to be cured, in the name of his 
rhetorical life. One night I returned home, barely having time to watch him die. 


In these final days Pasolini remains a prisoner of contradictory feelings: 
there have been many years of disagreements and confrontations, but in the 
supreme hour of death he succumbs to feelings of guilt. All that hatred 
consumes him. This is how he expresses it in a letter to Francesco Leonetti, 
an old friend from Bologna: 


The last few days his face asked me for mercy; It seemed as if he were saying to me: "Can't 
you see that I'm about to die?" And I continued to be harsh and evasive with him, always 
blaming him for the terrible suffering he had inflicted on my mother and me. He wanted to 
die, he didn't care about him, he no longer had anything in the world, only his dark anguish, 
his hatred, his desire to be another, to love and be loved. He left like that, as if perpetuating a 
strike against us and the life he had been leading for so many years. His only small joys were 
my small literary successes, and in these last years there were few. In truth, he died without 
comfort. 


Indeed. The fifth Count of La Onda had recently shown devotion to Pier 
Paolo—at least in his creative aspect—as proven by the regular letters he 
sent to almost the entire family with the press clippings that included the 
first achievements of the company. son of him. If Carlo Pasolini finally died 
feeling proud of the poet, it seems clear that he managed to overcome the 


dark reluctance of the past and evolve to more noble feelings. Considering 
that he was an alcoholic and defeated fascist, this change of attitude was a 
great advance at death's door. That is why the son's sincere testimony seems 
terrifying to us. 

The next morning the wake took place in the apartment on Via 
Fontenaia. There a young Bernardo Bertolucci goes on behalf of the family 
and becomes a witness to a disconcerting episode, which he would later 
refer to the French director Alain Bergala: 


I entered the house and found his mother with two other older ladies, dressed in black, who 
were praying the rosary next to the open coffin. Pier Paolo and I sat together in a small room. 
Silent. At one point I had the courage to tell him that he was very sorry for the death of his 
father. And he told me: «No, not man. "My father was a fascist non-commissioned officer." I 
was stunned. How could he talk like that about his own father, who was resting five meters 
away? It seemed blasphemy to me. 


Let's stop at this point. What for most people is the most feared event, 
the death of the father, for the poet it is the long-dreamed-of moment of 
liberation. And Bertolucci, who shares with us the absolute adoration for 
the paternal figure, the most determining figure in the life of a human being, 
the Supreme Being, because God is a man in the biblical narrative, is left 
speechless. Absorbed in front of the colonel's coffin, Bernardo understands 
nothing. Is incredible. Pier Paolo Pasolini not only does not value or respect 
his own father, but he takes it upon himself to despise him when his body is 
still hot. Worse still, he demotes him in rank: he is no longer an aristocrat or 
a decorated soldier, nor a colonel in the reserve, he is a simple non- 
commissioned officer. From there to the Dreyfus case just one step. Who 
hated whom then? The father or the son? 

Pasolini never knew how to see that his father's drama was not fascism 
but defeat. Since childhood, the entire existence of this old man who now 
rests in the coffin, surrounded by mourning women exchanging whispers 
and confidences, was marked by personal setbacks of all kinds, inscribed in 
the decadent context of the time. There was no more fascism, Mussolini 
was no longer there, but the fifth count of Onda had to stay afloat between 
glasses of wine and fiery tears. Perhaps to mitigate so much pain he became 


more talkative, we have already said, but except for those moments of 
expansion, his tragic fate was that of so many other Italian fascists, people 
of flesh and blood "malgré tout." For the young Bertolucci, the scene of his 
wake almost takes on the edges of trauma; He Freudianizes him to the point 
that on the way back to the family home he comes to a conclusion of 
touching innocence: "For the first time I realized that you could hate his 
father. He would never have thought it was possible. 

However, there is something that this Pasolini in black cannot yet 
suspect. The mourning for his dead father has just begun and will continue 
until the end of his own life. 


A violent life 


In this key period, the poet works on the end of a new novel also inspired 
by the Roman suburbs. Months ago he had expressed his enthusiasm in a 
letter to the editor Garzanti: «I write five or six pages a day, and I feel 
completely full, I sweat novels from every pore. If this continued, it would 
be truly wonderful; As for me, out of prudence or cabala, it is necessary that 
I moderate hope. The novel will be called A Violent Life (Una Violent 
Vita). Unlike Boys from the Brook, which was a choral story, Pasolini 
focuses here on the story of Tomasso, a young delinquent from the suburbs. 
True to his custom, he does not give up exploring the terrain; He even 
expands the arc of investigations, as can be seen from his visits to the 
Forlanini sanatorium in order to faithfully describe the illness and 
internment of the protagonist. 

In A Violent Life the importance of the boys' speech—be it slang or 
dialect—is less important. But also here Comrade Sergio Citti instructs him 
on certain modes and manners that give him authenticity. It is true that 
Pasolini is not exactly a newcomer to the borgata: after Boys from the 
Brook he has graduated with full honors; but there are situations that are out 
of scope, such as the erotic dalliances of young heterosexuals. In the novel 
there are very vivid paintings that crudely reflect that atmosphere of couples 
trying to love each other in the vicinity of Ponte Mammolo: ravines, open 
fields and a plain full of orchards and wheat fields that in its own way is 
bucolic and full of beauty. But Pasolini immediately shows us the other 
reality: 


The path, on the other hand, led towards a thick cane field, with very tall reeds, somewhat 
smelly, between the cultivated fields. It was so long that it reached the height of Pietralata. 
Couples went to make love there. In fact, along with the excrement, dirt and mud, cots 
improvised with newspaper were seen everywhere. 


It is interesting to note that this setting reminds us quite a bit of the one 
that appears in the film Mamma Roma, where the young protagonist leads 
his girlfriend to the cane fields in search of intimacy. It seems clear that the 
filmmaker Pasolini took advantage of some of the settings that he had 
already used in his novels. What prevails in our memory? The image or the 
word? Everything is Pasolini. 

In reality it is Rome that fills him with these sensations; It is Rome that 
stimulates that extraordinary capacity of hers to intervene with all the 
instruments at her disposal to consummate the artistic capture of reality. It 
can be poetry, novels, articles, movies, even letters that he will write for 
readers in the future. There is in Pasolini an enormous will to understand 
and intervene in the world. Rome stimulates all this: it is not just a look, but 
a low flight over the social and cultural reality that is transforming at 
breakneck speed, the same reality that he intuits will be swept away or 
deformed by an uncategorized modernity. 

Another element of great interest in the novel is related to Tomasso's 
desire to climb the social ladder. After beginnings in which he lets himself 
be carried away by his neighborhood code, he discovers that there is 
another life outside the suburbs, a bourgeois existence that he had mocked 
for a long time and that nevertheless finally opens up as a promise of a 
better life. . Reason? His love for Irene, the girlfriend with whom he begins 
to frequent the decent neighborhoods of Rome, populated with first-run 
cinemas and bright shop windows, with dapper young people who are 
moving towards a certain future. The epiphany is so great that it even 
affects the political sphere. Irene belongs to a proletarian family that votes 
for the PCI but understands that the future lies in approaching Christian 
Democracy, which is what has taken the helm of the new Italy. The theme is 
not new in Pasolini. Already in the script of La notte brava he put in the 
mouth of a ragazzo: "It must be nice to have money." And in that beautiful 
perspective, which also includes the idea of a marriage for the Church, a 
horizon of redemption is drawn. 

Unfortunately we are humans, and therefore we lack impartiality of 
judgment. At this point I would like to open a narrative parenthesis and 
drop my personal opinion. I'm not too moved by suburban anthropology: I 


feel for Pasolini's youthful characters the same classist prevention that a 
Moravian might feel. Mea culpa. On the other hand, I am extremely 
sensitive to the topography where these outcasts live, that is, I am sensitive 
to the "anthropology" of the spaces, to the changing scenery where they 
spend their poor lives. Over time, this scenic element will weigh almost as 
much as the dramatic element. How to explain it without offending people's 
feelings? Pietralata is worth as much as Tomasso, a place is worth as much 
as a person. In A Violent Life, however, everything speaks to us about 
transformation: the human and the scenic. Evidently there is something 
unforgettable in the metamorphosis of Tomasso, who appears in the novel 
as a young borgata thief and dies when he aspired to lead a decent life, with 
his girlfriend, dreaming of the settings of the Roman petite bourgeoisie. But 
deep down he is just a person, a character, a speck of dust that will not 
divert the future of history even one millimeter. What diverts history, what 
irreversibly rewrites it with fire, are those bulldozers, always on the 
lookout, that can do anything. And they are ending everything even in our 
days. 

From a distance, what captivates us even with searing force is the poet's 
testimony to the destruction of one world and the formation of another. 
Someone may argue that in Dickens's novels, for example, a character like 
David Copperfield has more importance than the London theater where his 
misadventures take place. TRUE. But we forget that the changes in the 
cities of the past lasted decades, while those same changes registered a 
brutal acceleration process in the second half of the 20th century. In this 
Europe that is being built at the pace of vertigo, no person is as relevant as 
change itself, represented by those concrete waterfalls that fill the fields that 
spread out under the sun. In other words, when Pasolini portrayed those 
suburban quinquis with a masterful hand, perhaps he did not realize that the 
great portrait that he was going to bequeath to posterity was not them, as he 
wanted, but that nascent space that was going to end with their characters. It 
is no coincidence that this metamorphosis circulates through the pages of A 
Violent Life. We are witnesses of the frightening miracle, the result of the 
real estate boom promoted by Christian Democracy, which supports large 
companies in the sector. Commissions included. The poet writes: «Suddenly 


houses began to sprout in the meadows, on the mounds. They had strange 
shapes, with pointed roofs, terraces, attics, and small round and oval 
windows. People began to name these hamlets Alice in Wonderland, 
Enchanted Village or Jerusalem... It is the beginning of a collective dream 
in which the people of the neighborhood aspire to live with dignity. 

Unfortunately those houses are not for them. While waiting for its 
legitimate residents to arrive, mostly employees of the new company that 
has set up shop in the quarter, the outcasts take justice into their own hands. 
In another passage of the novel, a scene is recreated that prefigures the 
Squatter phenomenon sixty years in advance: 


One night all the inhabitants of the surrounding area, in common agreement, conspired and 
plotted the maneuver: they went there and occupied it as in the Far West. Whoever arrived 
first got what he wanted and it was his. They were mostly women, who entered the 
company's houses, when there were still no streets, evaded the guards and began to bite each 
other and, if necessary, wield the axe. They then occupied the apartments and settled down. 


This was happening in Rome in the fifties, long before our world. 


The communists call twice 


Although A Violent Life garners a succés d'estime in the authoritative 
voices of his colleagues, it will not meet Pasolini's expectations in literary 
competitions. In June the novel participates in the prestigious Strega Prize, 
and over several days the author writes letters to some friends requesting 
their support. Some of them, like Guido Piovene, undertake in writing to 
give it to him, despite the fact that his historical-cultural line moves in the 
opposite direction. Even so, the book amazed him. The problem is that in 
that year's edition the novel by an unknown person was presented, an 
aristocrat from Palermo who had just died in the shadows. Giuseppe Tomasi 
di Lampedusa. Pasolini's work could not compete with The Leopard, 
although there is the retrospective consolation that no other novel could 
have done it. In any case A Violent Life will not have any luck in the 
Viareggio Prize, the other great literary prize in the country. This time his 
rival is New Roman Tales, by Alberto Moravia, who in a gesture of 
generosity withdraws from the contest so as not to compete with his friend. 
Moravia's great detail, however, will be of little value, since the award will 
go to a third party, Marino Moretti, an elderly author of considerable 
prestige. While Pasolini accepts defeat and comments publicly that he 
esteems Moretti and that "they have done well to reward a man who has 
such a long career behind him", Moravia, on the other hand, will not miss 
the opportunity to create controversy: "Awarding him the prize to Pasolini 
would have had a meaning of encouragement and would have been useful 
for all Italian literature. 

It seems clear, of course, that Pasolini suffers a great disappointment 
twice, but he tells himself and the world that the disappointment has only 
lasted a couple of days. As happened with Boys from the Brook, this new 
work does not leave anyone indifferent. Reactions are pouring in from 
everywhere, again and especially from the field of politics. In January 1960, 


the communist senator Mario Montagnana wrote a harsh letter to the 
director of Rinascita, the political-cultural magazine of the PCI. In it he 
accuses the poet in these terms: «Pasolini reserves vulgarities, obscenities 
and foul words for the world of poor people. One gets the impression that 
Pasolini does not love outcasts, that he generally despises the inhabitants of 
the Roman suburbs, and that he despises our party even more. Given that 
the magazine exposed the communist line monthly, the poet deduced that 
Montagnana's intervention responded to a unanimous decision by the 
leadership. But a month later, Rinascita published a six-column article with 
opposing arguments. It was signed by none other than Edoardo D'Onofrio, a 
historical figure of the PCI, who responded forcefully to the accusations of 
his comrade: 


I believe that one of the reasons that drive some of our colleagues to not adequately value 
Una Violent Violent, by Pasolini, is largely due to the fact that they ignore the political and 
social importance of the presence in Rome of a large subproletariat... Pasolini He does not 
hide the truth out of charity for the party: he talks about things as they are. 


That debate in Rinascita demonstrated to readers that Pasolini's work 
generated tensions within the party - on several fronts - and whose center 
exhibited communist inflexibility regarding the demands of individual 
freedom. The underlying conflict raised in Gramsci's Ashes was none other. 
This is how Enzo Siciliano explains it with analytical lucidity in his 
biography of Pasolini: «For Marxists, the collectivist project of society 
could not be put into discussion due to those demands. For the Ceneri poet, 
however, such demands constituted the point of return to utopia. And even 
more: «In the confrontation between the reality principle and the pleasure 
principle, the Marxist did not accept the possibility of a balance: “pleasure” 
was absorbed into “reality”, dissolved and burned in it. On the contrary, in 
Pasolini it was a desperate fight. His public “provocations” tended to 
resolve it. 

From there, friction with the PCI will increase. What had begun with 
the Ramuscello incident was only the painful starting point of a relationship 
that would be turbulent to the end. Pasolini cannot be forgiven for throwing 
a disturbing and disheartening discovery in the face of the communists. In 


Rome there is an entire social segment on the verge of misery that does not 
have the slightest class consciousness. Beside them, any conventional 
proletarian nucleus is a playground. These borgate outcasts, on the other 
hand, do not dream of looking for a decent job, nor of joining any party, and 
even less of taking to the streets in the name of their rights. They will never 
appear in the May 1 photo. These types are only useful for emergency 
"trafficking", for small thefts, for fleeting jobs. While the classic worker 
who votes for communism aspires to obtain a decent job, the suburban kids 
dream of continuing to laze on a terrace in the sun. The contrast is very 
clear in a scene from the film Accattone, when the protagonist's brother 
announces to his friends that he is going to work, and one of them stands up 
and mockingly tells him: "Work... Blasphemy! Blasphemy!". Then the 
laughter. In another scene, Accattone's girlfriend urges him to get a job and 
he responds irritably: "To do what! To give my blood to others? No one 
drinks my blood! The work... The beasts work! 

These young people, of whom the PCI has no idea, live a astronomical 
distance from Rome. And Rome is the center of Power, which also includes 
the communist power, the great opposition party. When years later the actor 
Franco Citti, Sergio's brother, explained what Rome represented for the 
suburban kids, he left an amazing but true testimony: 


At that time, for someone from a borgata to get here was to take a trip like going to Monaco. 
You had to take the trams, walk for hours. We came to the center because it was the only 
possibility of finding a piece of bread, because there was nothing in the suburbs; Even if you 
found a piece of bread on the ground here, you could pick it up, not in the borgata. There was 
this colossal difference between a poor person and a rich person. We had a dignity, and the 
rich man knew it, but he rejected it, he condemned us to that "suburra" Rome, he didn't want 
us to come here. Pier Paolo was the one who threw our lives in their faces. 


Thus, we can infer that there was the same distance between a remote 
colony and the capital of the Empire, the same as between those suburban 
shanties and papaline Rome. This is the harsh reality that Pasolini has 
bravely put on the table. That is why the ragazzi di vita seem to belong to a 
hostile territory that does not appear on the maps. Seventy years later, we 
must recognize that the novelist Pasolini fulfilled a function that is always 


important: he discovered a reality for us, a reality that had not previously 
been explored in narrative. Not even our Juan Marsé went that far in his 
forays through the neighborhoods of Barcelona. The Friulian poet made us 
see those suburban kids, the poorest in Rome, and he made us see it in a 
quite strange and surprising way. Let's listen to Alberto Moravia in the 
documentary Prossimo nostro: 


These kids are delinquents, they are criminals, but Pasolini talks about them as epic 
characters. It is a form of epic in reverse. He talks about hooliganism, hooliganism, horrible 
things, but always in a heroic register, as if they were heroes. He discovered the world of 
borgata, in short, of homosexuality. Every morning he went there to teach, but not everyone 
was his student. These boys with whom he undoubtedly had homosexual relationships made 
him discover a world. He had a preference for these violent kids. Pasolini didn't like sweet 
boys and civilized people, he liked savages, it's a matter of taste, I don't get into it. But this 
discovery was at the same time providential and disastrous. He discovered that world, and in 
the end that world killed him. 


A habitat with the Bertolucci 


After several years as a film scriptwriter, Pasolini's situation improved 
significantly. Cinema is a gold mine for the writer. Cinema allows you to 
earn in a few weeks — or months — what you can barely obtain with the pen 
in years of work. In the case of the poet, furthermore, the films of his scripts 
are successful. It is a circuit, a lucky wheel. This stroke of luck allows him 
to move away from the beloved, but degrading, spaces of the borgata. For 
almost a decade, Pasolini had lived as a pariah in the kingdom of pariahs, 
but the bonanza of a Rome that is beginning to be rich will end up knocking 
at his door. Thus, in June 1959, he moved to live in nothing less than the 
same building as his friend, the poet Attilio Bertolucci, on Via Giacinto 
Carini 45, also in the Monteverde neighborhood. It is an "academic" street, 
where there is no shortage of liberal professionals, very different from its 
recent suburban past. They are already accompanied by Graziella 
Chiarcossi, a young cousin who has begun her studies at the university and 
who in time will be an important figure in the custody of the Pasolinian 
legacy. 

A few years earlier, Pasolini had expressed his desire to have "a house 
in neighborhoods / inhabited by people who are not pitiful." But in the 
poet's mind there was something more than escaping from the gutter, from 
that systemic pain that flourishes in the barracks on the outskirts: there was 
also a secret longing to be rich. That desire had nothing to do with the 
compulsive accumulation of goods, but with offering his mother a 
comfortable existence free of needs. Reviewing his first letters from Rome, 
there is no margin for error. This is what Nico Naldini wrote to his cousin 
shortly after arriving in the city: «The trauma of Rome is tempering; "the 
acute, intolerable desire to be a millionaire persists." In the book The 
Religion of My Time, his new collection of poems, the poet will talk about 


those old desires for status in the poem "My desire for wealth", which are 
ironically summarized in the verse: "man has humble aspirations." 

Upon entering the new home, then, Pasolini does not forget the raw 
pilgrimage of that harsh decade that is coming to an end: the arrival in the 
ghetto, the refuge in his uncle's house, and then in Rebibbia, in the house 
without plaster, and the most benign landing on Via Fonteiana, in the Donna 
Olimpia area, in the kingdom of Er Pecetto. Thanks to the change, the 
Pasolinis are able to get rid of some rancid family furniture—the colonel's 
pride—which is returned to Casarsa like the goods of a pharaoh that could 
not be buried in his tomb. Conversely, many paintings of the poet that were 
still in Casarsa traveled to Rome. Finally he can hang them on the walls! 
There is something of a law of compensation, of communicating vessels: 
the void left by the father's things will be filled with the son's things. The 
decoration of the house is thus freed from the weight of the past and gains 
lightness without losing austerity. The apartment is spacious and 
comfortable—a true dream for the Friulian fugitives—but Susanna is so 
jealous of the house and her son that she does not accept help from anyone. 
She wants to take advantage of that liberating moment, after forty years of 
guerrilla war with the colonel. 

The change of residence widens Pasolini's heart. For the first time a 
clear horizon opens before him. Many years of deprivation remain behind, 
with the family barely surviving on the father's pension and his modest 
salary as a school teacher. The entire via crucis that began in Bologna 
during the war stops happily on the noble side of Monteverde. Furthermore, 
the fact of sharing a building with one of the country's great poets acquires 
a symbolism flavored with victory. From now on Pasolini is not going to 
come across malnourished children or women who barely have enough to 
live on the stairs. The neighborhood is different. In fact, there are illustrious 
neighbors in the area that he has been visiting for a long time. This social 
versatility is very typical of his temperament and responds to the insatiable 
breadth of his interests. While he was still playing with Er Pecetto and his 
people on the Donna Olimpia plots, he made friends with the poet Giorgio 
Caproni, who lived at Via Pio Foa 28; also with Carlo Emilio Gadda, the 


genius of Via Innocenzo X 21. How much would he have given to be here, 
that winter night when he fled with his mother from Casarsa? 

From the beginning Pasolini takes refuge in the warmth of the 
Bertolucci family. In addition to literature, which is not little, he has other 
points in common with the Parmesan poet; among them the relationship 
with Rome. Let's listen to Bertolucci Sr.: 


I didn't want to become the great poet of Parma. He was sure that in Rome he was going to 
lose me and this was a great advantage: Rome is a city where there is no authority. Contrary 
to Milan, where the industry that counts or the banking is, in Rome what counts? Nothing. 
And one doesn't count for anything. It seemed to me that this gave me great freedom. 


At the same time, Pasolini gets along very well with Bernardo, Attilio's 
first-born son. Years later, the director of Last Tango in Paris recalled his 
first meeting, which took place long before Pier Paolo arrived at the 
property. This is how he explained it to his colleague Alain Bergala: 


I was about thirteen years old. I had been in Rome for a year and lived at my parents' house. 
It was Sunday at siesta time, and suddenly there was a knock at the door. I met a young man 
dressed in a blue Sunday suit. A white shirt. A suit like the one that workers or people from 
the suburbs wear on holidays. He asked me about my father and then he told me that his 
name was Pier Paolo Pasolini. I had the feeling that that young man was a thief who had 
come home on Sunday, hoping not to find anyone. I told him: I'm going to see if my father is 
there, I closed the door and left him alone on the landing. Then I told my father: there is a 
man at the door who is a little strange and wants to talk to you. But how, my father replied, 
let him in immediately. He is a great poet! At that moment I began to wonder: what had made 
me think he was a thief? Perhaps a secret and fleeting exchange of our glances. Something 
made me feel uneasy. Much later I told him this anecdote. And he told me: "What could be 
more beautiful for someone who writes about young Roman thieves than to be taken for a 
thief!" It was as if Genet had been identified with one of them. Then I began to frequent him 
and read his books. I fell in love with his poetry. 


The time has passed. Bernardo is now a handsome and gentle teenager 
with great cultural concerns. Every time he catches Pier Paolo on a corner, 
he asks him about his life: the war in Friuli, the anti-fascist struggle, the 
partisans... Then Pasolini writes him a poem that will appear in The 
Religion of My Time, where there is no shortage of memories. of Guido, 
the brother, whose presence once again stands as an absolute model. He is 


the youthful symbol of sacrifice in the name of passion, of effort in the fight 
for freedom and of enthusiasm for life. Bernardo listens to it fascinated, 
then reads it in silence. Slowly one of the greatest features of his cinema 
will germinate in him: interest in the epic side of history. 

As for the poet's habits, they have changed almost nothing since he 
abandoned teaching and settled in Donna Olimpia five years ago. He 
continues to write feverishly in the mornings and meets his mother at two 
for lunch. It is a rather late hour by Roman customs. In those first months, 
moreover, the memory of his deceased father still floats. Lunches pass in 
silence, as if mother and son were chewing through old pain again, 
swallowing stale anguish and great affection, but that mutual affection is so 
strong that it is also a source of pain. 


The long sandy road 


After settling in the Bertolucci building, the poet spent the summer of 1959 
outside Rome. The reason is to write a report for the magazine Successo, 
from Milan, dedicated to tourism. To this end he rides aboard a Fiat 1100 in 
the company of the photographer Paolo di Paolo. The itinerary begins on 
the Italian-French border, in Liguria, runs along the entire Italian coast and 
concludes in Trieste. There are those who maintain that the novelist's 
decision to accept the commission is not so much economic as "washing" 
his image a little and reaching the general public. After all, he had 
published A Violent Life shortly before, with the consequent division of 
opinions and the usual controversy. Hurt by not having won the Strega Prize 
or the Viareggio Prize, he thought that a trip to the beaches of his country 
would do him good. Needless to say, Pasolini soon clashed with the 
photographer, who had a very different idea from his own of the world they 
should portray. Thirty years later, Paolo di Paolo declared: “We couldn't go 
on like this. He was kind, but he was not light. "We did a good job." 

Initially Pasolini approached the trip with great enthusiasm: he wanted 
to know in situ the reality of a coastline whose memory dated back to 
before the war. This is how he evokes childhood summers in the report. 
«The days were very long, entities endowed with true value and true 
duration: the vacation period was a period of life. Everything that happened 
was always a message or had a pure and full meaning. This feeling of 
plenitude will be renewed at some points along the way, such as during his 
stay on the island of Ischia: 


I'm happy. It has been so long since I have been able to say this: what is it that gives me this 
intimate and precise sensation of joy, of lightness? Nothing. Or almost. A wonderful silence 
surrounds me [...]. It's raining. The murmur of the rain is mixed with distant, dense, 
incalculable voices. [...] The feeling of peace and adventure that I feel in this hotel in the 
interior of Ischia is one of the things that life, at this point, very rarely offers you. A place 
where I seem to have always been. It makes me think of Friuli. 


And finally: "I would need a whole book, because nothing has 
happened: only things that belong only to life have happened, and after five 
minutes, they die." 

This passage is revealing because it tells us about a "mystical" Pasolini 
that we will rarely encounter. He is a Zen Pasolini, at the opposite pole of 
the borgata and the Roman hustle and bustle that has captured his heart. His 
feeling of beatitude is so great that he even forgets that his main objective in 
arriving in Ischia was to locate Visconti, who owns a villa on the island. 
The reality is that he has failed in the attempt, but it doesn't matter, he 
doesn't care anymore. For a few moments that give off the scent of eternity, 
Pasolini finds himself breathing the universe like a Japanese poet in the 
heart of a sacred forest. While he listens to the sound of the rain, he 
perceives domestic peace, the same as that of the sailor who returns home 
after carrying a centuries-long journey behind him. In contrast he imagines 
the Roman autumn: «A blue storm like death, unleashed water. In Ostia it is 
November. "The sea is the color of a cold soup." And again our perplexity: 
how can the poet imagine, a quarter of a century in advance, where the 
ceremony of his death will be celebrated, the same date, the same light, the 
same sea? A blue storm like death. In Pasolini everything is intuitions and 
premonitions of his own sacrifice: his work is full of them; He surprises us 
that he does not recognize the design or the design, or perhaps he does, but 
this hypothesis will have to wait. What seems clear is that something very 
deep is ignited in his soul. A few days later he will live a similar experience 
at Villa Cimbrone, in Ravello, one of the most beautiful places in the world. 
Suddenly he finds an old wooden chair, lost among the foliage of Gothic 
columns that open to the blue precipice. Then he takes his seat: "There is so 
much peace that I would like to die here, in this peaceful place." But the 
gods rarely answer our prayers. 

Pasolini told us that Paradise is the prelude to Hell, and the new stages 
of the journey served to prove him right. After going up the Adriatic coast 
he finally arrives at his own Ithaca, the little coastal town of Riccione, 
where he spent some summers of his childhood. Twenty years later, his 
return to these children's beaches is a shocking and disturbing discovery. 
The poet faces something similar to sacrilege, the desecration of a setting 


where the landscape and more human forms of life coexisted. He writes: 
"This invasion of tourists and the rich has brought a new violence to the 
beach, a new sense in which young people who only know the news 
triumph." Or... «Everything seems added, like a newcomer: the mob that 
fills the beaches lacks historical intelligence. It is true that the people are no 
longer poor as before, but they have become provincial, and everything can 
be loved except what is provincial. In these simple lines the phenomenon 
that will mark the next decades of human history is announced: destruction 
in exchange for progress. As early as 1959, Pasolini pointed out that 
tourism was going to bring an improvement in the status of the people in 
exchange for a loss of old values and above all the adoption of the 
"provincial", not in the "rural" sense. , but "tacky." From this angle the 
passage is better understood: 


Who is the idiot, the criminal who allowed all the houses to be painted shit-colored as a 
child? With the atrocious pinks and yellows of eternal bourgeois stupidity? Where have the 
girls with the earrings gone, not those from nine centuries ago, but those from nine years 
ago? Where to the sailors whose hair spilled in bundles from the low forehead to the long 
nape of the neck? 


In the end, the urban drama is announced as a fait accompli: «Misery 
and sad boarding houses, amassed on a new promenade that still smells of 
fresh lime, suffocate the old town, a monster of multicolored purity. "A 
flood of ugly Germans and annoying young people from the interior take 
everything away." That's how it is. Pasolini recognizes the first signs of 
future devastation. That is why The Long Sand Road (La longa strada di 
sabbia) is much more than a summer report: it is a very first wake-up call 
that is inspired by the atmosphere and places of childhood that have 
changed irreparably. When faced with an environment or people that irritate 
him, he does not hesitate to use hurtful words, as in the case of the town of 
Lerici, in Liguria, where we perceive excessive animosity. It is clear, the 
poet suffers excessively from the influence of places, as if he suffered from 
a kind of "luogopathy." Only the memory saves him. 

In this sense, it is worth highlighting the evocation of an episode from 
his adolescence, which seems to occur on the set of films such as The 


Beach. He writes: 


In Riccione I had my first little adventure, so far away today. I still have a photograph of her, 
at home. She was studying to be a dancer and she was my age: fourteen, fifteen years old. 
She was on summer vacation with the school, that is, with a dozen classmates, pretty and 


adventurous just like her. In the photograph she is seen in a bathing suit, standing on the seat 
of a stranded sailboat. 


It is the beginning of a brief crush that will be abruptly interrupted, 
three days later, while Pier Paolo happily has breakfast in the hotel garden: 


Suddenly a carriage passes by. It's full of girls: all the dancers crammed into that small space. 
They see me: a single scream. I go outside, to the alley golden by the morning August sun: 
everyone waves their arms in my direction, shouting: “Goodbye! Bye bye!". I can barely 
make out her, with happy eyes, full of dismay and uncertainty. 


There is no reason to doubt this episode, which fits perfectly with the 
awakening to life of a boy of his time. But reminding readers suggests that 
Pasolini was very interested, as we have said, in presenting to the public a 
profile of an Italian man whose sexuality did not contain the slightest secret. 


The good bandits are from Calabria 


The brilliance of Pasolini's words is never lost in the desert. A few days 
after his return to Rome, he has to face a wave of indignation that comes 
from the south, specifically from a small town in Calabria. The reason is a 
fragment of the report where he described his impressions of the place. 


After an expanse of yellow dunes, Cutro emerges on a kind of plateau. I see it without 
stopping the car: but it is the place that impresses me the most of this entire long trip. It is 
certainly the town of bandits, as it appears in some westerns. There are the bandits’ wives; 
there, the sons of bandits. It is perceived, I don't know why, that we find ourselves outside 
the law, or if not the law, then the culture of our world, on a different level. In the smile of 
young people returning from excruciating work, there is a flash of excessive freedom, almost 
madness. In the fervor that precedes dinnertime, the omerta takes this joyful, vociferous 
form: in their world, things are like this. But around there is a framework of emptiness and 
silence that is scary. 


The reactions were immediate, and the mayor of Cutro spoke in the 
local media: "The reputation, honor, decorum, and dignity of the hard- 
working people of Cutro have been seriously trampled." The echoes of his 
indignation reach Rome. If Pasolini had planned to whiten his image with 
that summer report, his penetrating and sincere gaze has once again played 
tricks on him. It is difficult to know what the poet would have done if fate 
had not shown him the most ironic face of him. A couple of months later he 
is awarded the City of Crotona Prize, at the epicenter of his affront, and 
Pasolini has to go down to Calabria to collect it. Just then the mayor of 
Cutro files a complaint for defamation. As so many other times with 
Pasolini, there was a political motive: the prize had been awarded by people 
from the PCI, and the complaint was filed four days later by a mayor of the 
Christian Democrats. If it were not for the fact that the poet's reputation is at 
stake—a new stain on his record—the episode would be little more than a 
picture of an Italian farce in the style of Don Camilo. But Italy has begun to 


lose its innocence and Pasolini is its first major victim. Whenever his name 
appears in the shadows, someone will bring him back to the light and vice 
versa. This public dynamic made of chiaroscuro will be one of the constants 
of his life. 

The writer defends himself by letter in Paese Sera, recalling among 
other things that the controversy against him was an attempt to fish in 
troubled waters in an electoral context, and that the historical reality of 
Calabria was not taken into account. Part of these arguments will be 
repeated later, during the meeting with students from Cutro, where Pasolini 
went after receiving the award. It should be noted that the award ceremony 
at the Ariston cinema in Crotona was surrounded by strong security 
measures to prevent possible attacks on the winner. One of those in charge 
of his protection, Chiellino, future communist mayor, remembers: 


After collecting the award, he paid us a visit to Cutro and was very impressed by the warmth 
of the people. Many of the students agreed with his ideas. Then we took him for a walk and 
he marveled at the row of low, white houses on Via Longa. He said: “every meter, a door” 
and promised to write a poem. 


The great Pasolinian defense argument lies in a timely clarification. 
When he spoke of "banditi", that is, of bandits, he was not referring so 
much to one of the quintessential Calabrian clichés but to the fact that 
former bandits had become emigrants. It is an opinion to take into account. 
Around that same time he wrote a letter that would remain unpublished for 
more than half a century. The recipient is a reader who asks for explanations 
from a small town in Calabria. The poet responds with a passage whose 
importance far exceeds controversy: it is a quick-fire analysis of a reality 
that is repeated in the southern regions of half of Europe; also in our 
Andalusia: 


I find bandits very nice. Therefore I had no intention of offending the Calabrians or Cutro. 
On the other hand, I am incapable of covering reality with pious veils: even if I had hated the 
bandits, it would have been difficult for me to ignore that Cutro is a dangerous area, still 
outside the law: so much so that even the Calabrians in the area They advise avoiding those 
famous "yellow dunes" at night. As for misery, I don't see why there is anything to be 
ashamed of. It is not your fault if you are poor but rather the fault of the governments that 


have succeeded each other for centuries until reaching today. As for the bandits, I was not 
referring particularly to Calabria but to the entire south. I have been robbed three times: 
Catania, Taranto and Brindisi. [...] These are data from your reality: if you want to do like 
the ostriches, it is up to you. But I advise against it. I regret the misunderstanding: we never 
take sufficient account of your "inferiority complex", your pathological psychology, your 
agnesi or persecution mania. All this is historically and socially justified. And I will not 
advise you to seek consolation in an idealized and definitely remote past: the only 
consolation is the fight and to fight you have to look reality in the face. 


The judicial dimension of the Cutro affair will last a couple of years. 
When the Milan court issues a declaration of "not applicable" in April 1962, 
Pasolini will go through a very different personal moment: perhaps he will 
not be as happy as in that summer of long sandy roads, but he will have 
discovered a new vocation that will take him their best energies. Cinema. 
And with the cinema the arrival of his great love, an emigrant boy who will 
come from Calabria. 


Of perverse miracles 


After the trip along the Italian coast, Pasolini has crossed the threshold of 
disenchantment. What is happening in Italy? A dizzying transformation that 
the poet captures before anyone else. Historically, no country in Europe 
advanced as much as Italy in such a short period of time. The 
implementation of a parliamentary democracy, together with the capital 
injection of the Marshall Plan, worked the miracle. But that miracle of well- 
being marked a point of no return. In successive years there will be a radical 
metamorphosis based on an accumulation of factors: the advance of neo- 
capitalism, technical and industrial hegemony, large investments in 
infrastructure, the implementation of a new market based on hedonistic 
consumption and its systematic propaganda from the new media. Faced 
with this giant that has begun to be born, of still unpredictable proportions, 
it is not strange that Pasolini can only make provocative statements such as: 
"T am the most modern of all moderns." TRUE. Because deep down it is a 
force from the past. 

From this position, the poet will transform into a traveler who runs in 
Space against Time. Since the discovery of the first signs of Apocalypse, it 
seems that he has been possessed by a manic fever that drives him to 
preserve everything that he senses is on the verge of extinction. Landscapes, 
traditions, towns, people. In the absence of influence in high places—who 
is going to believe a madman who rises up against the first tourists?— 
Pasolini displays his best gifts. Energy and creative talent. In that stage of 
the very early sixties, he tries to save everything that can be saved, to record 
what is dying through image or word. In addition to the controversial 
report, the poet collaborated in 1960 with director Cecilia Mangini on a 
documentary film. It will be filmed in Martano, in the Salento region, right 
at the heel of the Italian boot. The purpose is to record some archaic 


customs of the place, specifically the funeral song with which the dead were 
bid farewell. 

This ancient ritual of expressing authentic pain leaves Pasolini as if in a 
trance. He had never heard anything like the moroloja and is preparing to 
write a text to accompany the images. Even today, the documentary 
constitutes one of the most powerful anthropological testimonies that 
European culture has given in a hundred years. None of us is prepared to 
witness Stendali's images: a long scene filmed in the gloomy interior of a 
town house where women lay vigil over the body of a young man loved by 
all. For the first time, and perhaps the last, the public can access a ritual that 
at most they knew from their grandparents or through the pages of novels. 
Indeed. We have also read similar scenes in Zorba the Greek, for example, 
or in The Alexandria Quartet. But we had never seen them with our own 
eyes. There is something very Pasolinian in this great gesture of deference 
towards the deceased. It is like pointing out the idea that a dead body should 
be taken as a precious object of worship, as a type of sacrament. The 
amazing thing here is not those mourning women who sing and wave white 
handkerchiefs over the corpse, and who even stretch their hair in a 
paroxysmal ritual that explodes definitively with the arrival of the priest. 
The amazing thing is that all this ancestral spectacle takes place while 
Pasolini collaborates with Fellini in La dolce vita, for example, or 
Domenico Modugno wins the San Remo festival with Ciao, ciao bambina. 
Between these two worlds there are barely five hundred kilometers in space 
and a thousand years in time. The Europe of our fathers could still be very 
primitive and very true. 


We speak Italian 


The great mutation of the country will affect all fronts. In this aspect, it is 
necessary to point out that another of the great transformations occurred in 
an area very dear to Pasolini: language. Oddly enough, the unification of 
the Italian language comes much later, almost a hundred years, than the 
founding of modern Italy by Garibaldi and Manzoni. The origin of this gap 
in relation to the great European nations is none other than the Italian 
territorial structure, based on city-states. Unlike France, Spain or England, 
there was no political-administrative unit here that guaranteed the linguistic 
unity of the country. In Italy, the mosaic-like division of the territory greatly 
delayed the crystallization of a single language. Throughout this time, local 
dialects and an "official" language prevailed, which was none other than 
Tuscan Italian in its Florentine variant. Although the dialects were potential 
languages, they did not reach the same rank and were buried and supplanted 
by the literary prestige of a land that had given Dante and Petrarch. 

At the beginning of the sixties, a new language that Pasolini considered 
regulatory and pragmatic began to prevail, an unprecedented Italian koine 
that unified and homologated the country for the first time in its history. 
The price charged by the imposition of this language "for everyone" is too 
expensive for a spirit like Pasolini's. And it's not to his liking. Finally, 
Italians understand each other, yes, but the language they speak is a 
technical and impoverished instrument, words for mere communication. 
The result is brutal in terms of linguistic loss: the charm of pluralism and 
expressive localism, not to mention culture, fades without remedy. From 
that moment on, the dialects of eternal Italy will be confined to the ghetto of 
verbal residuality. Always attentive, the poet tries to address these issues in 
the essay New linguistic questions (Nuove questioni linguistiche) (1964), 
where he claims the value of rarity. After all, 95 percent of Italians were 
illiterate at the time of the country's founding. They didn't know how to 


read or write, they only spoke dialect. What had become of that prodigious 
heritage, that is, with the domestic heritage of a nation? In a television 
interview he explains: 


For centuries, Italian only existed as a literary language, until ten or twenty years ago. Now 
we have an Italian that is linguistically unitary. A Milan newspaper uses more or less the 
same Italian as a Palermo newspaper. But when Italians open their mouths and speak, they 
speak a particular, urban, individual Italian... It is a language that is more bureaucratic than 
communicative. Our language is changing because it is becoming more and more unitary. 
Much of the credit belongs to television, newspapers, politics... The fact is that the linguistic 
center of Italian is no longer literary, it is no longer Florence, it is more technical and 
technological... It is from Milan... Today's Italian is united on all because of technical 
language: the word "refrigerator" is a term that all Italians adopt, in Milan or Palermo, so 
technical words are a kind of cement, of patina, that is leveling and unifying all Italian. 


What Pasolini detects well in advance is that technological hegemony 
over language is going to replace literary hegemony. And so it has been. It 
will not be the only one of his reflections, far from it, in the field of 
linguistics that he frequented with avidity and success. But we must never 
forget that Pasolini is above all a poet, and that his perception of his world 
is that of the poet who observes the movement of the stars and the passing 
of the seasons. 


And cinema dreams are 


Taking into account that Pier Paolo Pasolini has entered history as a film 
director, perhaps we should ask ourselves when his fascination with the 
seventh art was born. As far as we know, his first relationship with cinema, 
as the director remembered it, dates back to the age of five and arose from a 
fantastic situation that had an erotic-sexual aspect. It is necessary to 
highlight this ingredient, which is not usually found in almost anyone's first 
cinematographic experiences, sex, among other reasons because Eros was 
prohibited in theaters at the time. So? Pasolini is different, what he sees 
exceeds our perceptual field. In a legendary interview with Jean Duflot 
from 1969, he explains it this way: 


Unfortunately I don't remember the first movie I saw, because I was too young. I remember 
looking at a movie poster that showed a tiger tearing a man to pieces. Evidently the tiger was 
on top of the man, but for some unknown reason it seemed to me, with my childish 
imagination, that the tiger had swallowed half of the man and that the other half was still 
protruding from its jaws. I had a terrible desire to see the movie; Naturally my parents didn't 
take me, something I still bitterly regret today. This image of the tiger eating the man, which 
is a masochistic and perhaps cannibalistic image, is the first one that left an impression on 
me. 


Curiosities. Pasolini becomes interested in cinema when he discovers a 
man eaten by a tiger; half a century later he left the cinema in a tragic way, 
after shooting a film—Salo—in which some fascist bourgeoisies "devour" 
the bodies and souls of innocent young people. Between these poles of his 
existence—the first, instinctive, and the second, rationalized to pathological 
limits—an exciting adventure will take place as a spectator and as a world- 
renowned creator. As happens on a literary level, Pasolini's cinematographic 
works arise from a very deep knowledge of previous art to which he adds 
his personal experience. In this biography, only Pasolini himself could tell 
us exactly the thousands of films that he saw in his life, or the hundreds of 


theaters to which he went with the emotion of the first time. We will never 
know. In his case, furthermore, the city changes forced by his father's career 
multiply the references. Pasolini is not Fellini, for example, whose sources 
are largely limited to his native Rimini and Rome. No. The Friulian poet 
had a geographically broader experience as a spectator, spread across many 
halls in northern Italy, especially in Emilia Romagna, Veneto, Friuli, Alto 
Adige... How to follow the trail? Although all movie theaters give us new 
emotions, the environment is important: it tells us about the people. In the 
midst of these people, one does not have to make a great effort to imagine 
Pasolini: he is a short, fibrous and discreet figure who crosses the threshold 
of the golden cavern. He will be seen in a thousand places: the 
neighborhood cinema, the premiere cinema, the priests' cinema, the 
university film club, the cinema of a mountain town, the cinema of a beach 
casino, the cinema of the big ones. cities, the cinema of foreign countries, 
the cinema of festivals, and that other form of cinema that is the editing 
room, without which no other room could exist. 


At the service of the magician 


At the end of the 1950s, Pasolini gained a reputation as a screenwriter. It is 
true that some of his projects have fallen by the wayside, but he has not lost 
his aura as a reliable collaborator. At this point he can form a tandem with 
Moravia, with Bassani or with the director on duty: he always brings a very 
personal stamp. His work on El bello Antonio, for example, far exceeds the 
task of writing a script: 1t involves an adaptation to the screen from a very 
unique angle that transfers the original story to another place, more incisive, 
more courageous. All of this contributes to the success of the film, as well 
as to the brilliance of the actors, who are now forced to give their best. 
Marcello Mastroianni knew it well, who had to pronounce the poet's words 
before the cameras. 

In any case, Pasolini's talent did not go unnoticed by the genius par 
excellence. Federico Fellini. Although there are not many points in 
common in terms of character, his personal adventures admit some 
analogies: provincial origin, the exodus to the big city, a multiform talent 
(Fellini also paints and writes), and above all a crazy love for Rome. From 
the beginning, a deep current of affection and great artistic camaraderie 
arises between them. After reading Boys from the Brook, in addition, the 
Rimini director began to request Pasolini's help for a better representation 
of the Roman underworld. Thus, they collaborate on the script for The 
Nights of Cabiria, where the poet composed the episode of Divine Love and 
wrote some dialogues. Some time later, already in the filming phase, Fellini 
writes a letter to Pasolini that expresses all his creative restlessness. He calls 
him "Dearest little brother" and then opens his heart to him: 


I really want to see you and be with you. My work continues chaotically, I seem to be 
dreaming that I am making a film and in the rare moments of lucidity a great disconsolation 
takes over me. Everything seems strange to me, mechanical, without imagination, without 
inspiration and without joy. I swear, Paolo, I have a bad impression of what I'm doing. 


Fellini even goes so far as to speak of a "state of depression", which 
leads him to have serious doubts about the outcome of the film. In reality, 
they are not such deep doubts but the desire that Pasolini, who knows the 
script in depth, gives him the go-ahead to shoot the finale. It's like he needs 
support from him. He tells her, “I really need to hear it from your quiet, 
kind little voice.” 

The collaboration will extend to Fellini's most famous film: La dolce 
vita. This time it is not Pasolini who brings his experience, but Sergio Citti, 
his great borgata comrade and living dictionary. Reviewing the film, you 
can see his stamp in Marcello Mastroianni's visit to a suburban apartment, 
or in a scene in which Marcello himself approaches the world of 
prostitution. This painting that Pasolini provides comes from a direct 
memory of "Virgilio de arrabal." In this regard, we are surprised that a man 
of the world like Fellini—who had run so much when he arrived in Rome— 
had to resort to the experiences of an ancient ragazzo di vita to set the 
scene. All this is part of the intra-history of the masterpieces; All this is also 
part of what Pasolini contributes to the composition of other creators and 
which will not always bear his signature. In this sense he appears to us as a 
Renaissance painter who has agreed to work in the workshop of the great 
masters. He wants to make a living, yes, but he wants to learn the trade at 
all costs. The price for now is a kind of anonymity, a discreet invisibility 
that does not harm him either. When Fellini receives the Palme d'Or for 
Best Film at the 1960 Cannes festival, very few will know who this Pier 
Paolo Pasolini is whose name appears in the credits of La dolce vita. 


Rome Olympic Games 


That decade that recorded Pasolini's artistic awakening coincides with the 
Italian rebirth after the defeat of the war. Italy had grown a lot in the fifties, 
with the irrepressible vigor of an adolescent; but somehow he was reaching 
a dead end, just like the writer. To tell the truth, there was not much literary 
future after The Ashes of Gramsci or A Violent Life—two major 
achievements in poetry and novels—, nor was there much of a future for a 
wide swath of the people who had already exhausted their role after the 
reconstruction of the country. For a couple of years Pasolini lived with 
anxiety that uncertain period, generated by the fall of the great post-war 
construction fever. It was a topic that he knew very closely, since most of 
his comrades worked in construction. This is how he remembered it in an 
article published in the weekly Vie Nuove: «I had the impression, like a 
nightmare, that Rome was going to die of hunger. "Everyone was idle, 
unemployed, desperate." 

And suddenly the miracle: an Olympic Games in Rome for the year 
1960. The city is prey to an ardor unknown since the Caesars, which will 
culminate in a profound change of face: the new Italy is no longer the land 
of Mussolini, but a democratic country with growing international presence. 
This country is the same as La dolce vita, the Trevi Fountain, the beautiful 
and suggestive actresses, the Via Veneto, the economic miracle, design and 
fashion. In this framework of collective euphoria, Pasolini's "characters" 
will be favored: all those ragazzi di vita who are no longer so, are recycled 
into bricklayers and laborers who will contribute their precious grain of 
sand: stadiums, velodromes, gyms, villas ... Rome will be the capital of the 
world that summer. And what does Pasolini do? Observe everything avidly, 
record your impressions, write about the event like a chronicler... And then 
give your opinion, of course, give your opinion against the grain of the rest 
of the Italians. One more time. 


Pasolini's impressions from that summer make up a corpus of around 
twenty pages, published in the form of articles in the magazine Vie Nuove. 
Rarely will we see a more frank, popular and direct Pasolini, a witness 
endowed with the gaze of the great journalist—that vision of the eagle at 
street level—and at the same time with the judgment of the solid 
intellectual who reflects in the solitude of his home. . And what has the poet 
seen? A neat and orderly Rome — the authorities have confined preventive 
prisoners and usual suspects in prisons — which he does not like too much. 
He is amazed by those neatly dressed foreigners, who go to the stadiums 
under a sun of justice, melting, as if they had an appointment with his 
lawyer. When you see them, you miss the popular atmosphere of football 
Sunday afternoons, those bloody derbies that still last between Roma and 
Lazio, that plebeian casting of the Eternal City. At the opposite pole, the 
barbarians of the north, so civilized: «Everything well prepared. Neither 
thieves nor ruffians: they are all a bit anonymous. We are in the middle of 
the opening ceremony. 

The description of said ceremony says so much about Pasolini that we 
will hardly find another better text to look into his nascent conflict with the 
country. Here is the luminous and orderly parade of the delegations, the 
Italy that warmly welcomes them, the tinsel and artifice of an imperial 
stage. But behind those flags, Pasolini recognizes the anxieties and sorrows 
of each nation, its veiled face, the hidden face of the moon. As early as 
1960, when the myth of Olympism remained intact and in all its splendor, 
the poet-prophet is beginning to see too many things. Thus, when talking 
about Cuba, for example, he recognizes "the living reality of recent battles, 
of its recent deaths, of its recent passions...". What chronicler of the sixties, 
even today, would express himself in such terms while a country's 
delegation parades in the Olympic stadium? None. However, the best is yet 
to come. The great milestone of the ceremony occurs when Giulio 
Andreotti — Minister of Defense and president of the Organizing Committee 
of the Olympic Games — takes the stage to deliver the welcome speech. 
According to Pasolini "it is difficult to imagine a more rhetorical and 
provincial speech than his." An endless, stale speech, filled with clichés, 
which does not go unnoticed by the Roman people who try loudly to silence 


him. As was predictable, Pasolini deplores the singing of the Olympic 
anthem that sounds afterwards, the salutes of the cannons, the flight of the 
doves that populate the sky like ants, and the ringing of bells that spring 
from the churches of Rome to the greater glory of the civilization. The poet 
says: "Decadent and aestheticizing antiques, a product of the worst 
neoclassicism and the worst romanticism." And he adds as a consolation: 
«In any case, the unpleasant part is soon forgotten: ingesting and digesting 
that kind of thing is an old habit of ours. The most beautiful part will 
remain: that youthful and colorful vision of the world. 

Pasolini will also witness many Olympic events, both in the stadiums 
and in the bars that have the first televisions. For some reason he considers 
himself a poor spectator of athletics events, that is, those that correspond to 
the ideal that sustains the games. He doesn't enjoy them. The reasons for his 
reluctance are certainly original and affect the sport itself: «Sport has been a 
spectacle for too long, and the entire sports organization is in favor of the 
spectacle. The stadium grass and the ring are theater stages that, in fact, 
have replaced real stages. From this theatrical conception of sport, he takes 
pleasure in establishing curious poetic analogies: «pure athletic competition 
is a more or less brief lyric: the hundred meters is an hendecasyllable; the 
two hundred, a hemistich, the four hundred, a quartet. For Pasolini these 
tests are not a spectacle because they are subject to brevity. The marathon, 
on the other hand, "is already a spectacle because it is like a long 
monologue, desperate, dramatic...". Curling the loop, the chronicler tells us 
that sport is becoming a spectacle due to the demand of the enormous 
masses who do not love the exquisite brevity of a hendecasyllable. And he 
concludes: 


Currently, nothing that is physical is necessary, since the machine has replaced everything. 
Thus, faced with necessity, sport has become a pure hygienic fact and only survives because 
it vents certain aggressive and competitive instincts, of domination, which in modern man 
have not yet been extinguished. 


Pasolini prefers popular sports such as football and boxing. The sports 
of him. During those same dates he alternates visits to the Olimpia stadium, 
in the company of Alberto Moravia and Elsa Morante, with visits to popular 


neighborhoods such as Maranella, where he takes refuge in a pizzeria to 
watch television. Surrounded by anonymous customers, Pasolini breaks out 
like one of them: "I really had fun, even getting up from my chair to shout, 
like the young workers or unemployed people who had pushed the tables 
together and were hoarse among the smell of fried food." Reason? A soccer 
match between Italy and Yugoslavia. The poet will also enjoy the discovery 
of a very young Cassius Clay, who ended up winning the gold medal in the 
heavyweight category. What is interesting here is Pasolini's duality, which 
takes him from the stadium to the suburbs to enjoy the sports festival 
through two diametrically opposed conceptions. If the stadium represents in 
some way the bourgeois order, the light, the respectable face, the experience 
on the periphery gives off, on the other hand, the perfume of the authentic, 
the old truth of the people. In search of that truth, the poet travels to the 
Ondina establishment in Ostia, where the Roman people celebrate their 
private Olympic games. Following the initiative of some beach girls, a test 
will be organized between a group of Hungarians and some ragazzi from 
the outskirts. Pasolini writes: 


On the half-deserted September beach, with its colors still bravely vivid under a grayish sun, 
the competition began. If you saw the public! Mothers, sisters and wives of the bathers, the 
restaurant waitresses, the village girls who were still there, next to the broken and deserted 
huts, seemed crazy. 


From Pasolini's point of view, there is no better Olympic stadium than 
this beach dotted with red and yellow bathing huts, the scene of the battle 
between the Hungarian giants and the suburban boys. What does it matter if 
the Hungarians win! That whole atmosphere, with Roman women insulting 
rivals in Romanesque, constitutes a supreme form of happiness. This is the 
kind of sporting event he likes, one that delights people, something without 
an atom of glamor but with tons of life. Beyond this peripheral 
"Olympism", Pasolini is already beginning to glimpse the future in relation 
to the official games that are about to conclude. He is afraid that the ghost 
of unemployment will return. He had already described it in the preparation 
phase, in a premonitory tone. He writes: "When they have finished building 
the stadiums, velodromes, gymnasiums (which will later be useless), what 


will all these bricklayers do?" Deep down Pasolini already knows it: after 
the vanity fair, he will have to return to the same dark inertia as always. 


The public also exists 


The summer of the Olympic Games coincides with an experience that will 
mark the next part of your life. In June 1960 he begins a "dialogue with 
readers" at Vie Nuove: a popular communist seminar to which he has been 
invited by Antonello Trombadori, one of his defenders in the PCI. This 
represents a challenge for Pasolini because it provides him with a new 
platform to express his ideas, far from literature and cinema. For a man 
often caught between creative crisis and achievement, this public dialogue 
with a real audience will be very stimulating. Over several years Pasolini 
unfolds himself in all his facets: writer, filmmaker, ideologist, moralist, 
confessor... And the public comes to the event with passionate fervor. 
Correspondents ask him about everything from Soviet military power, 
family law in Italy, the problem of Latin, Hungarian literature, the choice of 
baptism, how to find a job or some advice on life. The themes are so varied 
that it is difficult to avoid the image of a chess master, in a simultaneous 
game, playing before forty boards. When it comes to Pasolini, there is also 
room for the sexual question and the rejection of the language of his novels. 
Although the worst are those caveman readers, full of hate, who accuse him 
of being a corrupter, a pornographer or a blasphemer. 

It is noteworthy that the poet had an answer for everyone. He even 
contributed some verses or poems to them, as was the case with The 
Beautiful Flags (Le belle bandiere). An attitude always prevails here, that of 
the man who puts himself in the front line of fire, who exposes his truth 
knowing that the truth does not exist without doubts or contradictions, and 
without fear of devouring itself. All this intellectual incandescence is also 
expressed in some personal questions. By then Pasolini was already a very 
active figure in Italian culture who did not hesitate to speak out about what 
he saw around him. He also about himself. Among so many valuable 


interventions, we will choose his answer to the question of why he felt “a 
force from the past.” He says: 


Not even my fiercest experimentalisms ever dispense with a sincere love for the great Italian 
and European tradition. We must wrest the monopoly of tradition from the traditionalists. 
Only Marxists love the past. The bourgeois love nothing: their rhetorical claims for the past 
are simply cynical and sacrilegious. In the best of cases, this love is decorative or 
"monumental", as Schopenhauer said, in no way real and capable of new history. 


The dialogue with the readers presents us with a Pasolini very different 
from the tormented artist who faces alone the anguish of his soul. It is true 
that he is still a skeptic, but at least he accepts that skepticism, and even 
cultivates it, in the center of the agora. He likes to be heard. It is worth 
asking now if his words already contained the germ of the prophecy. The 
question is probably premature, but in some of his interventions his idea of 
"the violence of the new capital" already circulates as a basso continuo, 
barely perceptible. To the extent that many future warnings focused on the 
danger of new forms of power, we can venture that the flame was already 
beating there. It seems clear, in any case, that Pasolini early felt dissatisfied 
with the direction that Italian life was taking. He is amazed that in this 
country that has brilliantly closed a great Olympic event, there is a man 
whose gaze goes beyond glory. He is someone who recognizes a shadow on 
the other side of the light, of that blinding flash that dazzles everyone. 

Trombadori's invitation also has a positive effect on his spirit because it 
convinces him that the communists have not abandoned him. After the legal 
conflicts that almost always accompany him, some voices from the PCI 
recognize that Pasolini is being subjected to persecution where press 
campaigns and the powers of the State come together. From the communist 
perspective, everything obeys the shameful double face of bourgeois 
morality. This change in attitude of the Party is part of the metamorphosis 
of the time. It is true that Pasolini took pleasure—unconsciously or not—in 
violating conventional morality; but the withering rejection of power turned 
him into a "case" that posed the limits of freedom and even the civil rights 
of each man. In a time of transformation, his problem began to challenge 
the left, from the secular to the communists and even the Catholic left. As 


Enzo Siciliano maintains: «If the “diversity” of which he was a victim 
generated discomfort in public opinion, the recognition of it, of his 
legitimacy, became a moment of political coming forward». Only in this 
way can we interpret the change in attitude towards his sexual preferences: 
the same Party that had expelled him in 1949 as a result of the Ramuscello 
scandal, now sotto voce admitted his error and cautiously took the side of 
he. 

Around the turn of the decade, we have seen, Pasolini began to show a 
certain prophetic instinct, the result of knowledge of the past and a lucid 
and hypercritical observation of reality. He is nothing other than the 
prophet, a creature that moves in a territory very different from that of 
divination. The prophet is not a pagan public man. The prophet is a voice in 
the desert, closer to Christian tradition. Evidently there are other creators of 
the sixties who have very developed antennas - a Fellini, without going any 
further - but his "prophecy" moves on the aesthetic level and rarely goes 
beyond the sociological context of the time. We could thus say that the 
genius of Rimini is a magician and Pasolini a poet with a prophetic gift. 
Where Fellini dazzles us with the frivolous and decadent atmosphere of 
Rome, Pasolini delves into a phenomenon that seems to us today to be the 
prelude to our reality. That is why we understand so well some reflections 
such as those he dedicates to the media, for example, following a suicide 
attempt by Brigitte Bardot, the erotic myth of the time: 


A totally arbitrary atmosphere is gradually created around famous people. Their actions, their 
gestures, their words are scarred in a kind of mortal fixity, in which the myth of celebrity that 
should be what gives meaning to everything that fills each hour of the divo or the character is 
condensed like a chemical precipitate. ; but in reality it does not exist, it is a pure journalistic 
fable, a business of the owners of the newspapers or the production companies, who, with a 
ferocity worthy of the most ferocious animals, use a person as an instrument, almost with 
contempt, with cynical sadism. 


This passage is more than sixty years old. It does not belong in any 
essay by a prestigious sociologist. It is an en passant comment that arises 
from the observation of a phenomenon already pointed out by Fellini, in La 
dolce vita, but that in Pasolini is not limited to satirizing the predatory 


behavior of the paparazzi. From this observation on the ground, perhaps 
still somewhat epidermal, Pasolini will develop an extraordinary capacity to 
capture in advance the arrival of the final disaster. It is not easy, of course, 
to keep track of that evolution that leads him to talk about Brigitte Bardot at 
the beginning, and ten years later, to illuminate with his solitary torch the 
great threatening fresco of the Apocalypse. But it is a phenomenon that 
dripped from the ceiling of the social cavern until it formed a giant 
stalactite. Pasolini, do not forget, alternated a secret desperation with the 
virtue of patience. From that virtue he was sure that his ideas would have 
credibility, that they would end up having it among the people. His friend 
Enzo Siciliano also maintains that he prophesied the Apocalypse, convinced 
that his words would end up exorcising or stopping him. 


flying to the cinema 


This period of intuition coincides with his definitive transition to cinema. In 
a certain sense, Pasolini's incorporation into the seventh art was a chronicle 
of an announced transmutation. Reasons? Let's listen to Mauro Bolognini in 
the documentary Prossimo nostro: «There was a moment when he felt a 
certain aversion towards literature because he needed a more mass medium. 
He then loved cinema, because he always sneaked into the editing room. He 
had already started to love it as a medium. He was also a painter and had 
that love for faces, faces. TRUE. Pasolini's tenacity in learning filmmaking 
was not a secret: he had been taking it as a personal matter for some time. 
Director Carlo Lizzani recalled that on the filming of The Hunchback, 
where he had Pasolini as an actor, he kept asking him for advice on angles, 
lenses and other technical aspects. It was 1960. Be that as it may, the jump 
to cinema represents a great challenge that the poet would explain shortly 
before dying with crystalline naturalness: 


When I started with cinema, I believed that it was about adopting a different technique, I will 
say almost a different literary technique. Later I realized that it was about the adoption, not of 
a different technique, but of a different language. Therefore I abandoned the Italian language, 
with which I expressed myself as a writer, in order to adopt the cinematographic language. 


Behind this argument are detected the first signs of a syndrome that will 
end up being the great Pasolinian "disease": contempt for the new society of 
his country. On the eve of his jump to cinema, he had already expressed the 
desire to renounce his nationality because he felt increasingly dissatisfied 
with the drift of Italy. In the absence of that definitive step - which would 
never have been approved by his mother -, Pasolini will seek "diplomatic 
asylum" in the cinema, where he can partly dispense with the word. 
According to him, it is his way of renouncing the Italian language, that 1s, 
nationality. Curious stratagem. However, one begins to suspect that Pasolini 


works in layers: when we accept his opinions, a more complex and deeper 
layer always appears that tests us. In his opinion, language expresses reality 
through a system of signs; On the other hand, a director expresses reality 
through reality. In an interview with Jean Duflot he declares: «Perhaps this 
is the reason why I prefer cinema to literature. Because by expressing 
reality with reality, I continually operate and live at the level of reality. 
We'll get back to it. 

Pasolini was not the first to jump from literature to cinema. In fact, it 
was common at the time, as demonstrated by several Italian directors, and 
especially by the French critics of Cahiers du Cinéma who would promote 
the Nouvelle Vague at the same time. Pasolini's arguments, however, go 
further than those of Truffaut and even those of Godard; After all, he not 
only writes film criticism, but he is a poet and also a philologist. In the 
same interview he gives us an explanation of the foundations of the two 
disciplines that will mark his life. Perhaps nothing more accurate can be 
said about the profound genesis of the seventh art: 


A poet uses the word "flower", but where does he get it from? He learns it from our 
language, from our language of men who communicate, they don't care about poetry at all. 
We use the word "flower" because it helps us in our human relationships. Images, on the 
other hand, are based on what other language? They are based on the images of dreams and 
memory. When we dream and remember, we are making little movies inside of us. Evidently, 
cinema is based, is founded, has its roots, in a totally irrational language: dreams, memory 
and reality as a raw fact. Therefore an image is infinitely more dreamlike than a word. When 
you have seen a film you have the impression of having dreamed. 


It is clear that Pasolini's main fascination with cinema is related to 
language. Like other arts, cinema is a code, even a language, and therefore a 
tool, an artifice, a convention. But the vowels and consonants of that 
language come, without mediation, from the sense of reality. They are 
spaces, certain lights, bodies of men and animals, dust, sweat. Whatever the 
director's purposes, those are the limits of his art. An overdose of reality. 


The tigress 


The approach to cinema coincides with the beginning of his friendship with 
Laura Betti, the closest thing to a wife that Pasolini had in his life. At that 
time Laura was a young jazz singer from Bologna. Like the poet's previous 
friends, she belonged to a cultivated family of bourgeois origin. This 
Pasolinian fixation on satisfying sexual desire with low-class young people 
and his love, on the other hand, for well-off women close to art, is 
surprising. From this perspective, Laura Betti represented another link in a 
chain forged in pre-war Bologna. And she wasn't exactly a passing link. In 
the mid-fifties, she began her career in the world of cabaret; She also stood 
out as a theatrical actress, performing French classics or modern North 
American under the orders of Luchino Visconti. In January 1960 she put on 
a show in which she staged texts by fashionable Italian writers such as 
Moravia, Calvino, Bassani and Pasolini himself. As for her talent, there is a 
division of opinion: is she a full-fledged actress or just a temperamental 
histrionic? Two years later Betti presented the same show in French at the 
Comeédie in Paris. Among the spectators was none other than André Breton, 
who left an enthusiastic portrait of the actress: «If you have not seen a 
storm in a glass of water (and not in a figurative sense, but in the physical 
sense of the term), then what do you expect? What are you waiting for to 
applaud Laura Betti? 

At the time he met Pasolini, he was already beginning to be one of the 
figures of "la dolce vita" and moved around the holy Roman places. He was 
a regular at Via Veneto and the elegant cafes of Piazza del Popolo. Even in 
that environment, Fellini stood out for her look: medium blonde hair, or 
short platinum-colored cap-shaped hair; big, blue eyes that the makeup 
dragged towards the temples like two strokes of Indian ink. To that 
unmistakable appearance Laura Betti had added a rather wild way of 
treading the terrain that earned her the nickname "The Tigress." Siciliano 


recalls in his biography of the poet: "He had invented a new type of 
glamour, a different way of being a prima donna, using a shock technique to 
attract the attention of journalists: flattery and insult." This was her public 
face, but as is often the case with many actresses, in private she took off her 
mask and was hospitable and homely. Her first home in the central Via del 
Babuino soon became a refuge for illustrious night owls. We owe Nico 
Naldini a description of the house and the environment: "Whoever went to 
Babuino Street had free entry to an area decorated with ostrich and peacock 
feathers, with old antique hats and others bought at markets, with pearl 
waterfalls It was the prefiguration of a future decorative fashion. The house, 
up to the foot of the hostess's bed, was open to everyone. Indeed. In that 
apartment made up of two circular rooms with a kitchen to the right, Laura 
Betti organized confusing and sparkling dinners, displaying her gifts as a 
great hostess and top chef. Everything happened at her home: cinema, 
literature, journalism, fashion, the kids from the stream. Even Marlon 
Brando was shipwrecked one night in the sea of silk cushions in La Tigresa. 
This mixture clearly broke with the mundane protocol of a lifetime, but it 
was the mirror of a Rome that changed at the speed of light. 

Laura Betti was, therefore, at the epicenter of a joyful life that was 
going to be too short-lived. As early as 1960, that relaxed, frenetic and 
chaotic existence already gave off a scent of nostalgia. In fact, the great 
charm of Fellini's film was capturing that big bang of happiness that 
occurred between the decline of ideologies and the pyrotechnics of the 
economic miracle. Paradoxically, the film coincides with a period of serious 
social crisis that shook the walls of Parliament. Let's stop briefly here. To 
neutralize this crisis, Tambroni's Christian Democratic Government will 
join forces with the neo-fascists who fuel the dream of a right-wing "coup": 
there is tension in the atmosphere, street demonstrations in key points of the 
country. This turbulent period precipitated the fall of Tambroni and made 
way for Amintore Fanfani, another more open-minded leader of the 
Christian Democrats, who agreed to make an agreement with the socialists 
to form a government for the future. It 1s time for bold political coalitions 
and the consolidation of a center-left that will mark the future of Italy. 
However, not even a man as intuitive as Pasolini could guess that this future 


was going to be a tough test for everyone. The sixties will be a successful 
and fertile decade for genius, but also a tormented one for a country that 
ultimately sank into a political abyss that culminated in the terrible Years of 
Lead. 

Apparently it was the novelist Goffredo Parise who led Pasolini to 
Laura Betti's apartment. Instantly the actress fell in love with that shy and 
silent forty-year-old man. Much later the writer Emanuele Trevi asked her 
about her first meeting, as reflected in her book Something Written: «Laura 
told me that she immediately realized that that man was different from all 
the others. A kind of very thin god with glasses, she had added, who visited 
a world of fools and was only looking for a way to get out as soon as 
possible. This opinion coincides with that of Enzo Siciliano in the great 
biography of him: «he was not a salon man. He moved in it with cautious 
irony, refusing all secular rituality. And he didn't like conventions in 
friendships. Faced with the affectations of courtesy he became elusive and, 
in recent years, sarcastic. It seems clear that Pasolini was not made to 
function in Roman intellectual mundanity and always had feelings towards 
it that fluctuated between disgust and fear. This would explain his 
reluctance to the literary salons where he almost always passed like a flash. 

Regarding his bond with Laura Betti, it is worth talking about an intense 
passion that did not come to fruition and that was channeled in dialectical 
confrontation. They were both strong, free temperaments, so her 
aggressiveness implicated Pier Paolo, and his uncontrollable tendency 
toward controversy implicated her. The risk of fire often lurked in the air. 
This gave rise to chilling fights that could be furious and rich in rude words, 
especially in the presence of friends like the Moravian couple, who were 
part of her inner circle. In such cases Elsa Morante intervened with a cry: 
"If you want to make love, stop doing it with words!" A passionate cat 
lover, Elsa knew that the only way to separate them was to throw an 
untimely phrase at them like a bucket of water. Was the author of Arthur's 
Island right? As for Laura, yes, of course, and although Pier Paolo probably 
thought otherwise, an unresolved sexual tension floated between them. 
Laura's tension over not being able to possess Pasolini carnally; his tension 


in the face of her friend's fire and in front of her own fire that at certain 
hours of the night she already longed to put out somewhere else. 

But Laura had also found a way to make her bosom friend happy. 
Beyond her verbal passions, she exhibited a wide repertoire of Bolognese 
cuisine that he remembered fondly. Betti's "kitchen" was not only a 
gastronomic echo of the past, but a meeting space of the highest order. 
Many things were happening around the Via Babuino table and not just 
heated discussions. Aware of that bond, Laura did not blush when she took 
Pasolini's arm and proclaimed in public: "He is my husband." My husband. 
That filled her with happiness and also made Susanna Colussi happy, who 
had become very good friends with that actress who knew how to entertain 
and enchant her with her witticisms. Although Laura Betti was an eccentric 
who far surpassed her son's previous friends, times had changed a lot since 
the war: she was now beginning to accept herself as a free and independent 
woman. This special woman will follow the poet like a shadow and she will 
accompany him to his final resting place in the Casarsa cemetery. 


Accattone (1) 


When Pasolini considers shooting his first film, he has the support of Fellini 
through Federiz: a production company created together with the Rizzoli 
publishing house based on the overwhelming success of La dolce vita. 
Federiz's plan was to launch several new filmmakers, and the first chosen 
was Pasolini for the services provided to the magician. Full of enthusiasm, 
the poet boarded the boat, aware of his limitations but with clear ideas. At 
the beginning of September 1960 he assembled a small team and prepared 
to shoot with the resources provided by Fellini. The teacher has been 
generous: instead of the required "tests", the disciple now has enough 
meters of film to shoot two complete sequences. He reigns excitement and a 
wonderful time accompanies. Much later, Pasolini recalled the first days of 
filming in forgotten streets that burned under the summer fire: «Via 
Fanfulla da Lodi, in the middle of Pigneto, with its low houses with cracked 
walls, had a grainy grandeur in its extreme smallness; a poor, humble, 
unknown little street lost under the sun, in a Rome that was not Rome. 
Without a doubt that is the key to the film: a Rome that is not Rome, where 
the hottest embers of life are hidden. 

What does Pasolini mean? Let's see. Following the end of the war, 
Italian filmmakers divided up the city's territory. From Sica, Rossellini, 
Fellini... Each one of them contributes their particular, very personal vision, 
configuring a vast and multifaceted look at the Eternal City. When Pasolini 
enters the cinema, it seems that all of Rome has already been reflected on 
the big screen and that there is no more territory left to explore. However, 
the poet knows that there is virgin territory in Italian cinema and European 
cinema: a territory that no one has trodden with a camera in hand. It is the 
same world as his novels, the habitat of the subproletariat, poor, humble, 
beautiful and animal. The objective is to "tell" that world again through 
cinema. 


For several days, the director was filming with an infectious ardor, but 
then filming was abruptly interrupted. Because? Mauro Bolognini 
remembers the reason: «One night I met Fellini, who told me: “You don't 
know what nonsense Pier Paolo has filmed...”. "I immediately understood 
that it must be beautiful, because I felt that 1t must be very different from 
everything." The producer Alfredo Bini expands the vision of the events: 


They filmed for a week, saw the material, and it was indeed ignoble. They kicked him out. 
He had such a big trauma that he wanted to commit suicide. Then my friend Bolognini called 
me and told me: run to his house because he is about to kill himself. I went there and said to 
him: 'Why do you have to commit suicide this afternoon? Wait until tomorrow. And that's 
how I got him out of the hole. Then he showed me the material and in fact it was not usable. 
It seemed like the movie a nephew films on his older sister's wedding day. 


This Pasolinian desperation speaks to us, of course, of a very high 
degree of artistic demand, but also of the urgent desire of the creator who 
has cut ties with his expressive territory and cannot find the passage for the 
new journey. The curious thing about the case is that Pasolini knows the 
port of arrival well. Remember Bolognini: 


Right after we stopped filming, I went to his house and found him devastated. I took the 
script that was on the table, and I was stunned by this personal script that he had kept hidden. 
On each page there was a photo of each character, the place and the framing he wanted to do, 
all drawn. He had storyboarded the entire film. It was a marvel, a masterpiece, because 
everything we saw later was there. 


What had happened, then, with that failed test? Pasolini himself would 
later explain it to Jean Duflot: «For the first time in my life I found myself 
behind a camera. I had to shoot an entire scene with that half-broken, old 
machine, with little film, and the actors stood before the lens for the first 
time. What could I do? A miracle? "Fellini expected a miracle." The 
problem is that Fellini's verdict was not just any opinion: it was Saint Peter 
who had closed the doors of heaven to him. As a curious fact we must add 
that the accomplice of this Pasolinian mess was none other than Carlo di 
Palma, Antonioni's future operator in The Red Desert and Blowup, and, 
what is worse for Fellini's good image, the future cameraman of Woody 


Allen in Hannah and Her Sisters, Radio Days, September, Alice, Husbands 
and Wives and the rest of the films of the New York genius up to the 21st 
century. Could Pasolini have made such a mess with the help of an operator 
of such caliber? We don't believe it. We rather think that the people of the 
cinema, so territorial and corporatist, loaded the ink at this point, generating 
a black legend that did not fully conform to the truth. 

In this moment of despair, the poet had the providential help of Alfredo 
Bini: a young producer who not only convinced him that suicide could wait 
but also encouraged him to get back to work. First of all he rescued the 
operator Tonino Delli Colli, who was in a bit of a downturn at the time, and 
then they started making the film again. On more than one occasion, Bini 
has stated that the help was total because Pasolini did not know anything. 
Surely. But in any case he knew much more about cinema than him, to the 
extent that he knew better how to ideally perceive the cinematographic 
image. He will tell Duflot: «I had the scenes of the film so clear in my head 
that I did not need technical elements to make them. I didn't need to know 
that the “panoramic” is called “panoramic” to be able to make a camera 
movement that showed the peeling walls of the Pigneto. TRUE. Pasolini 
himself soon abandoned himself to that fertile and feverish ignorance, 
developing a way of shooting that is thoughtful and at the same time 
intuitive. Regarding his technical incompetence, other witnesses are more 
benevolent; Thus, the great Ennio Morricone offers a more adjusted 
version: «At first Pasolini did not have much skill, but he knew how to use 
the camera in his own way. He kept her still, in long sequence shots, a bit 
like the Taviani brothers did later. Furthermore, Pasolini knew how to 
choose faces very well, and he often invented memorable characters. These 
faces and these characters come from the street, specifically from those 
humble neighborhoods that we already knew from his novels. 

For commercial reasons, the search for a professional actor for the 
leading role of Accattone ("Pobreton") was considered. But then the idea 
was discarded when it was realized that a professional actor would have 
totally out of place among a cast of flesh and blood creatures; that is, the 
people of the borgata. This is one of the great Pasolinian seals that resonates 
here as a declaration of principles: 


I prefer to work with actors chosen from life, at random, that is, chosen for everything that 
seems to me to be expressed without them knowing it. The professional actor is too obsessed 
with the natural and superfluous adornment. Now, I hate the natural (which, moreover, the 
actor generally exaggerates for fear of not expressing the nuances). I hate everything in art 
that has to do with naturalism. 


Reading these statements tells us about an author who has broken with 
the postulates of official aesthetics. Neorealism. Where Rossellini imitated 
life through long shots, scenes that captured the heartbeat of everyday life, 
Pasolini hides himself in the shot-reverse shot because his desire is to 
reconstruct everything. Life is everything. He is not interested in cinema 
coming as close as possible to reality, that is, to the "naturalist" novel, but 
rather in exuding reality, spitting it out, vomiting it out, staining us with all 
its power. 

It is true that the poet lacks technical rudiments, but he knows cinema in 
depth and loves painting. Among his tastes, Dreyer and Mizoguchi stand 
out, as well as Italian painting, the primitives, authors of the Trecento. In 
this way Pasolini resorts to his old art studies to compensate for his 
limitations and lay the foundations of a style. In a diary recorded on a tape 
recorder shortly afterwards, the director explains: 


My cinematographic taste is not of cinematic origin but figurative. What I have in my head 
as a vision, as a visual field, are the frescoes of Masaccio, of Giotto, who are the painters that 
I like the most, along with certain mannerists (for example, Pontormo). I am not able to 
conceive images, landscapes, compositions of figures outside of this initial, "trecentesque" 
pictorial passion that has man as the center of any perspective. 


When he approaches to film his characters, then, he will do so in the 
footsteps of those great Italian artists: representing them frontally, with a 
highly emphasized hieratic force, in a statuesque manner. And in the 
background a painting, the backdrop of the action, like a painting. We don't 
need to be film buffs to immediately recognize what his style will be: the 
predominance of close-ups over the general shot, the importance of people 
in relation to the landscape, and above all a rather unusual, direct narration, 
as if the actor turned directly to address the viewer. All these characteristics 


were very unusual in the cinema of its time. But what is the human figure 
that must occupy the center of this first painting? 

Pasolini would have wanted the protagonist to be his great friend Sergio 
Citti, but he felt a deep aversion to standing in front of the cameras and 
gave the honor to his brother Franco. From that moment on, the taciturn and 
melancholic Franco Citti will be one of the central faces of Pasolini's opera. 
Meanwhile the director continues the search for exteriors and secondary 
"actors". He once again has the invaluable help of Virgilio of the borgata 
and also of Vincenzo Cerami, a former student of Ciampino. After a few 
weeks Pasolini already has a large part of the settings and characters of the 
story; All that's left is to bring a little order to the chaos. As? Naming, 
fixing, capturing that primal material like a treasure. His enthusiasm is such 
that he decides to keep everything. For this he turns to Tazio Secchiarolli, 
who will be in charge of taking hundreds of photographs. Secchiarolli was 
the founder of the Roma Press agency, and according to legend he inspired 
the figure of the paparazzo in La dolce vita. In this way, the photographic 
reporter of the crazy Roman night becomes the visual notary of his 
miseries. And what does he find? This is how Pasolini explains it: «The 
faces, the bodies, the streets, the squares, the crowded barracks, the 
fragments of buildings, the black walls of the cracked skyscrapers, the mud, 
the hedges, the suburban meadows full of bricks. and garbage." All this 
appeared to him in a new, fresh and intoxicating light, with an absolute and 
paradisiacal air..., a direct material, far from the stereotype, waiting and 
ready to move. To live. This is the Rome that is not Rome, it has already 
been said, whose soul Pasolini wishes to capture forever. A city marked by 
poverty, but also by its wild irony that leads to nothing, its superstitious 
pagan Catholicism, its obsessive and chaotic desire. Existence itself. The 
gods have granted the poet a second chance. 


Accattone (2) 


Regarding the filming of Accattone, we have an exceptional testimony, 
Bernardo Bertolucci, then a young man of twenty. According to him: 


Every morning I got up at seven and prepared breakfast for my parents and my brother, who 
had to go to school. Then he went down to Pier Paolo's apartment to start the day. A little 
tired, he opened the door for me, got dressed and we went to the garage where he kept his 
Giulietta. The journey lasted almost an hour and I asked him a lot about movies, about what 
he was going to do and he explained it to me. When he was in a good mood, he would even 
tell me the dreams he had had that night. Thanks to Pasolini I discovered the periphery of 
Rome, and specifically a very degraded suburb, the Giordiani borgata, which at that time 
looked very similar to the favelas of South Africa. I remember that strong smell, like an open 
sewer, the misery. 


It is worth insisting that until that moment no one had entered those 
suburbs with a camera, and that the presence of intruders - camera at the 
ready - usually provoked hostility. Unlike today, many people did not want 
to be immortalized by anyone; Therefore, it was necessary to talk to the 
outcasts, confront them, convince them to open the door of their lives. 

After several days of filming, Bertolucci became increasingly clear 
about what was happening with Pasolini. Although his technical knowledge 
was almost non-existent — in fact cameraman Delli Colli insists that “he 
didn't know what a lens was” — he had an astonishing capacity for 
transformation, as if he blindly believed in the miracle of art. . Bertolucci 
continues: 


Every morning we arrived at a place where there was not a blade of grass, and what there 
was was scorched by the sun. Then the cast of actors were the chorizos and pimps of the 
neighborhood. But in his imagination that landscape was the most beautiful corner of 
Tuscany and those faces were characters from paintings before the Renaissance. That's why 
he almost always filmed them in close-up, to transfigure his friends, to elevate them, perhaps 
to redeem them. 


In this sense, his great influence on cinema was Dreyer's close-ups. 
Specifically, from The Passion of Joan of Arc. 

Beyond that divine influence, Pasolini was inventing something special. 
All this did not go unnoticed by Bertolucci, who interpreted the director's 
inexperience and orderly anarchy as an enlightenment. From his youthful 
enthusiasm he believed he was witnessing a new birth of the seventh art, as 
if Accattone were the first film in history and Pasolini a messiah. Should we 
give him credit? To a large extent, yes. Much later, Bertolucci himself 
would place his enthusiasm in the cinematographic context of the time. 
According to him, at that time Italians watched Italian-style westerns and 
comedies, which was a degraded form of neorealism. The arrival of Pasolini 
disrupted this landscape forever: "His first films are something completely 
new compared to what was being done at that time." The same thing 
happens in France with Godard, so we can say that there are two geniuses 
who are inventing or reinventing cinema: a Frenchman and an Italian. But 
unlike Godard, who has had so much influence, Pasolini will not leave 
disciples. There is something cruel in this form of sentencing for someone 
who began his career as a school teacher and who somehow never forgot 
his passion for teaching. 

Ironically, Pier Paolo Pasolini will not leave followers: he is inimitable. 
Even the films closest to his essence are no more than variations on his 
stark suburban aesthetic. We are referring to La comare secca, Bertolucci's 
debut film, or Ostia, by Sergio Citti. The reason is simple: Pasolini is alone, 
he is too particular; His personality is very complex and his films reflect his 
personality. A school cannot be born from that particularity: nothing can be 
born except the stellar and at the same time agonizing emergence of his 
own world. However, Bernardo Bertolucci will recognize a fundamental 
role that goes beyond mere teaching, and he will do so long after having 
won nine Oscars with The Last Emperor: 


Surely there are things from my beginnings in cinema that come directly from Pier Paolo. I 
was lucky to have seen someone who invented cinema. I have seen the birth of cinema. This 
is a memory that will never be forgotten. This memory comes back to me often, especially 
when I'm filming and I get to a point where I get lost and don't know where to go. So my 
salvation is in returning to the origins. And the origin is Accattone by Pasolini. 


Pasolini is all action. Every morning he travels with Bernardo to film in 
different enclaves on the outskirts, preferably in the II Pigneto area, which 
today is a renovated and very culturally active neighborhood. On this 
second occasion the director decides to surround himself with a powerful 
Praetorian guard. Once the Fellini trauma has been overcome, he feels more 
supported and loved by everyone. A scene that could well have been like 
that and we are happy to imagine. From the terrace of the fifth floor of Via 
Giacinto Carini 45, old Attilio Bertolucci blesses every morning the 
departure of the Pasolinian ships where his son is traveling; Already on the 
set, Pasolini also has the advice of Alberto Moravia: shots and situations on 
the spot are discussed. At Accattone, therefore, there is a notable 
confluence of talents. Pasolini may not dominate all the resources, but he is 
guarded on all sides, even in the musical setting. When the time comes, he 
will go to Elsa Morante's magnificent nightclub to find the pearls to 
accompany his new images. The support of the MoraviaMorante couple is 
very meritorious because they did not view his leap into the world of 
cinema favorably, since they understood literature as an exclusive 
priesthood. 

All this cultured and sentimental background also served as an antidote 
to cope with the incidents of filming. Having given up professional actors 
brought about unwanted situations. According to the testimony of Franco 
Citti, protagonist of the film: 


They were all like me, kids that Pier Paolo had found on the street. Then during the filming 
things happened: suddenly someone he had gone to rob was missing. The people of the 
neighborhood didn't receive money for the movie, so once the scene was over, some went to 
steal and others to steal things from there. Sometimes someone was arrested for two or three 
days, and bail had to be paid so that he could return to filming. 


We assume that Pasolini accepted it as a lesser evil, since in a certain 
sense it was like filming a documentary in the wolf's den. However, the 
images from the filming show him sitting at the doors of the bar where the 
ragazzi di vita meet. It is a black and white image, neat, harmonious, legal. 
The director thoroughly reviews the script, surrounded by his "actors." 
Nothing indicates that there may be any criminal background. It is the Good 


Shepherd surrounded by his flock. He is at home. There is no doubt that he 
loves these places and these youthful figures. Because? Continuing with 
Citti's testimony: «In my opinion he was a little like us. He loved the most 
honest people, honest thieves, because we were honest thieves: we stole 
fruit; We didn't rob banks because we didn't even know where they were. 
As they say in Rome: "we steal but we are innocent." 

Pasolini's purpose is to film the adventures and misfortunes of these 
honest thieves. Thanks to the use of frontal shots, he made his characters 
resemble certain works from the past. Equating suburban people—that third 
world of the first world—with the figures of a painter of the stature of 
Masaccio obeyed another philosophical component: through the beauty of 
the foreground, the Roman subproletarians acquired humanity and a certain 
sacred air. Bach's soundtrack contributed decisively to this sacred air. From 
the beginning, Bach's commitment to the service of some suburban kids 
caused confusion, as seen in a fight between Accattone and his brother-in- 
law and other comrades. But Pasolini's argument to Jean Duflot contains the 
very meaning of the film: 


Bach's St. Matthew Passion assumes an aesthetic function in Accattone's fight. A kind of 
contamination occurs between the ugliness, the violence of the situation and the musical 
sublime. It is the amalgam (the magma) of the sublime with the comic that Auerbach speaks 
of. The music addresses the viewer and puts him on guard, making him understand that he is 
not facing a neorealist, folkloric style fight, but rather an epic fight that leads to the sacred, 
the religious. 


In this way Accattone and his friends entered the dimension desired by 
their creator. The everyday, the marginal, adopted religious clothing to 
show that the salvation of the West was only possible through incorrupt 
creatures, without the stain of capitalist contamination. 

From his first film it is clear that Pasolini's style is a pastiche that owes 
a lot to various influences. He himself explains it in the same interview with 
Duflot: 


My style is eclectic: it is made up of elements, materials extracted from various sectors of 
culture: extracted from dialects, popular poetry, popular or classical music, references to 
painting, architecture, human sciences... I do not have the pretension to create a style and 


impose a style. What creates stylistic magma in me is a kind of fervor, of passion, that pushes 
me to seize any material, in any way that seems necessary for the economy of the film. 


The amazing thing is that in Pasolini's first stage there is hardly a trace 
of all that background, except for Bach's music. The assimilation is perfect. 

According to Jordi Corominas, our greatest expert on Pasolinian Rome, 
the last part of the film is the best example of the revolutionary novelty that 
Accattone represented. The images tell of a premonitory dream, the 
awakening and death of the protagonist. In this dream we see the poet's 
hand on the photographic palette that represents everything. Corominas 
says: «It is no coincidence that black and white reaches pure states with 
symbolic value, as happens with the sun and shadow of the cemetery and 
the lyrical request of the dead person who attends his own funeral. When 
Accattone wakes up, visual ecstasy arrives. In short, Pasolini's debut work 
is more than just a very sui generis work of art, 1t is a poetic piece of social 
denunciation that brought to the table a drama that the developmental Italy 
of the sixties believed it had left behind. Among the ruins of the war, 
flowers as humble as they were perverse had grown freely, a new lumpen 
that emerged from the south that threatened with its mere presence an Italy 
that was already reveling in its bright future. It was the same future that had 
captured the world's attention at the Rome Olympic Games. 

From the first screenings, Accattone caused a great impact on the 
cultural world of that country that longed to erase the memory of misery. 
The film was invited to participate in extremis at the 1961 Venice Film 
Festival, in a semi-clandestine showing that culminated in a round table 
with some of the director's writer friends: Moravia, Gadda, Piovene, Parise 
and Carlo Levi. In relation to the evening, the film historian Adelio Ferrero 
would explain much later in his book II cinema di P. P. Pasolini: «The 
choice of Pasolini was yet another exhibitionist attempt of that “aesthetic 
passion” that, for many critics, was the only stimulus authentic of that 
author [...] the “discovery” of cinema was nothing other than the fickle 
flight forward of a surviving poet. This acid point of view reflects a 
widespread opinion in the environment of the time. For many, the jump to 


Pasolini's cinema was a way to remain on the scene at any cost, prolonging 
the provocative aesthetics of his novels in the most popular art. 

After a couple of months waiting for the approval of the censors, which 
served to heat up the atmosphere, the film finally premiered in Rome. 
However, that night that should have been one of glory - and where 
Susanna Colussi was not missing - groups of young neo-fascists caused 
altercations and attacked some spectators. Pasolini remembers: «Public 
opinion rebelled against me because of a kind of indefinable racist hatred 
that, like all racism, was irrational. "I couldn't accept Accattone or all the 
subproletarian characters." From that first night, opinions follow one 
another and confront each other. During this period Pasolini received letters 
and comments from friends, even from those who refused to see the work 
weighed down by prejudices. This is the case of the poet Franco Fortini, 
who congratulates him for having made a "terrific" film, and adds: "It is 
difficult to see a film so direct, clear and morally sincere." There is 
something in this letter that conveys Pasolini's achievement: “I do not 
personally know that world; If I had to frequent it I would feel a certain 
disgust or fear; and yet, the film interprets it to me as an understandable, 
human, fraternal world, a world with which communication is possible. 

In December 1961 the film will be presented in Paris with the title Les 
mendigots. Half a dozen French academics and important figures of 
European culture who reside in the city attend. At the exit, director Marcel 
Carné, a myth, declares to an Italian journalist: "It's a wonderful film." 


Mother Rome 


Apparently the poet was already thinking about his new film while he was 
filming Accattone. His idea was to tell the story of a prostitute who leaves 
her town in the company of her son to make her way in the big city. As 
often happens, the great challenge for a creator awaits him in his second 
novel, his second symphony, his second film, and in the case of Pasolini the 
requirement was double after the unexpected triumph of Accattone. Aware 
of the risk, producer Alfredo Bini tries to convince Pasolini to opt for a 
somewhat more conventional cinema that will allow him to reach a larger 
audience. The conversations are not easy: Bini is far from being a 
homosexual Marxist, nor does he have a vast culture, and his idea of cinema 
does not exactly pass through the suburbs. But they have affection and need 
each other: they are in the same boat. This is how Bini explains it in a 
documentary: "Professionalism is born from the conflict between the 
director and the producer, because a river that does not have any dam 1s not 
navigable, it only brings destruction." 

For his part, the director's young squire, Bernardo Bertolucci, comments 
on the DVD version of the film: 


I think Pier Paolo had decided to write like a novel, to give the film a novelistic structure that 
he had not given to Accattone, which was a post-Rosellinian film in some way. The last days 
of filming, I remember that Pier Paolo was already starting to think about Mamma Roma. We 
talked about it, but we still didn't know that Accattone was going to have a notable success 
with the public. When he began filming Mamma Roma, he found himself with a notable 
background of cinematic success. That gave him confidence when filming the film. If we add 
Anna Magnani, he filmed with great confidence and even joy. 


For the first time, Pasolini's cinema addresses the issue of the mother- 
son relationship that presides over his own life. The fact that the mother in 
the film is a retired prostitute who aspires to change her life is due above all 
to the poet's commitment to the world of the suburbs. It is not difficult, 


however, to establish autobiographical connections: Pasolini himself had to 
leave the land of his origin with his mother to make his way in Rome, and 
even more so, the first great sacrifice was Susanna Colussi, who made a 
great effort to get them to the two forward. The connection is clear: the 
same destiny in the borgata, the same drama of "selling" oneself in 
exchange for money, whether a prostitute or the maid of a house, and the 
fact that both mothers have to perform a task that they no longer It's their 
turn for reasons of age. Finally, the immolation of the son because of the 
injustices of men and perhaps the atonement for some error or sin. 

To play the role of the mother-prostitute, Anna Magnani was chosen: 
the muse of Rossellinian neorealism and the most important Italian actress 
in history. From the beginning Pasolini and the diva were in tune personally 
but differed artistically. There was a collision. More than a friction of 
temperaments, the clash between Pasolini and Magnani is the result of their 
different conceptions of cinema. While the first persists in his effort to 
move away from neorealism because he considers it outdated to reflect the 
Italy of the sixties, the second remains anchored in that acting style that 
cemented her glory thanks to interpretations full of "naturalness." We 
already know that this "naturalness" of the professional is exactly what 
Pasolini does not want, because he finds it fake, fake. At a certain point 
during filming, the director suggested to his assistant director that he record 
a dialogue between them after watching a failed scene. Reason? Pasolini 
was used to giving orders to his amateur actors, who barely knew how to 
read a script, but this time he had done the same with the diva, breaking the 
magic. The dialogue includes the poet's apologies and she recognizes the 
gesture. In a short time the friendship has become very tender and sincere. 
From that feeling the actress speaks to him with admirable lucidity and 
frankness: 


I understand perfectly that you function like this with the actors you find and that you capture 
like virgin material. With all their instinctive intelligence, they are robots in your hands. But 
I'm not a robot, I've had your script in my hands for three months and I've read it at least four 
times. I have analyzed the smallest moods, the most important, the most subtle. And so as an 
actress (no! I hate being told that!), as the intuitive animal that I am, I immediately immersed 
myself in this character of yours. 


It is the beginning of a larger monologue in which Magnani expresses 
what happens to her on the set: on one hand it is the actress who tries to 
interpret the character in the script, as she has always done, but on the other 
she has to instantly correct her gestures in depending on what Pasolini 
orders him in the scene. Lost balance, she recognizes this very 
uncomfortable split: «I am not a good actress (Luckily and thank God!), but 
neither is an obedient robot. The kids that you direct, that you portray and 
that you manage are much more authentic than me. The dialogue continues, 
positions are approached, and an agreement is reached: Pier Paolo agrees 
not to interrupt Anna when she is interpreting, "because it is a mistake," and 
she accepts Pasolini's way of filming, in small "monads." figurative. 
Ironically, he will later comment that there is "an excessive desire to agree." 

At this point in the filming, both are very aware of what is at stake: she 
can return to the cinema through the front door with the new enfant terrible, 
and he can count on the presence of an exceptional woman-actress. Now, 
Pasolini knows in depth the limitations of both and illustrates them in 
artistic terms. He knows perfectly well that Magnani's poetics, at its worst, 
is romantic and naturalistic—which he detests—and that his, at its worst, is 
mannerist. In any case, the filmmaker persists in his love for pictorial 
allusions, although he is now much more comfortable with the camera. 
Following Mamma Roma he will better explain the bases of his style: 


I look for plasticity, above all the plasticity of the image, following the never-forgotten path 
of Masaccio: his bold chiaroscuro, his black and white, or the path, if you will, of the 
archaics, in a strange combination of subtlety and coarseness. . I can't be an impressionist. I 
like the background, not the landscape. An altarpiece with moving figures cannot be 
conceived. I hate the fact that the figures move. That is why no scene of mine can begin with 
the "field", that is, with the empty landscape. There will always be, even if it is tiny, the 
character. Tiny for a moment, of course, because I immediately ask Delli Colli to put the 
number 75 and then I stop at a figure: a detailed face. And behind the background, not the 
landscape. 


These references are perceived from the first scene of the film, inspired 
by Leonardo da Vinci's The Last Supper, to the chilling denouement where 
the protagonist remembers Mantegna's Christ. In between, a very powerful 
black and white film that takes place like the previous one in the same 


suburban module - large open fields with modern blocks of houses that are 
silhouetted against the sky - very much in the Accattone style. Only here 
the story is told with greater subtlety: the open field where Ettore plays with 
his friends, for example, admirably represents the coexistence of the Roman 
past and future. It is the happy moment of this disoriented ragazzo, who will 
end his days as a fallen angel in a prison in that Rome of which his mother 
dreamed so much. 

Bertolucci says: «It is a film in which Pier Paolo in the background 
replaced the figure of his mother, to whom he was so attached and to whom 
he dedicated the verses “poor, sweet little bones of mine” for Anna 
Magnani, which is the opposite. to “sweet little bones.” It is as if Pier Paolo 
identified for a moment with this maternal figure. It's a posibility. But this 
identification has some edges, it is not clean, and in some way it suggests 
an underlying conflict. The question arises: why has the poet punished the 
mother of the film with the worst of torments? Doesn't he remember 
Susanna's tremendous pain following Guido's death? Indeed, Pier Paolo is 
very aware that the death of a child is a wound that can never be closed in 
the heart of a mother. However, he tortures her with an ordeal that will be 
repeated ad secula seculorum as long as someone watches the film. Without 
going into other considerations, Pasolini himself suggested on more than 
one occasion that the drama of Mamma Roma is none other than having 
abandoned a poor and primitive world in favor of the petit-bourgeois dream 
of going to the big city. But that dream, that betrayal of the roots, exacts the 
most onerous of tributes. How many guesses are there? Pasolini hates the 
middle class, true; Pasolini has "forced" his mother to "prostitute" herself as 
a maid, true; Pasolini must have bowed to the petit-bourgeois dreams of 
Susanna Colussi, true. Then our humble interpretation. Pasolini would like 
to wander freely through the open fields of the periphery, yes, and get lost 
like Ettore among the reed beds with his lover until they reach a dark and 
abandoned corner among the undergrowth to make love. Without mother, 
without mother. Be it Anna or Susanna. For now let's leave it here. 

Let's return to Ettore and the environment of the ragazzi di vita. In 
Mamma Roma, the director continues what will end up being something 
like the Young People's Saga in his films. Asking ourselves once again 


where the attraction of the subject lies, we turn to the opinion of the writer 
Dacia Maraini, as she expressed in a television interview for RAI: «The 
suburbs were a lively interest for Pasolini. It was an anthropological 
question. Pier Paolo loved the Roman subproletariat because he considered 
it immune to bourgeois values. He thought that there were still people there 
capable of expressing joy and enjoyment of life, people untouched by 
bourgeois greed and vulgarity. Let us now add the wise judgment of Michel 
Foucault in some statements after the poet's death, because we have rarely 
read such a clear and worrying lesson in universal history: 


Pasolini did not see these young people as conflictive adolescents who have to go to the 
psychologist, but as the current form of that "youth" that our society - since Greece, Rome, 
the Middle Ages, etc. - has never known how to integrate, a youth that has always had it 
under suspicion or has rejected it, and which it has never managed to subdue, except by 
having it die in war. Every so often. 


The film left no one indifferent, and Anna Magnani's performance 
sparked some controversies. Alberto Moravia and some critics were not 
satisfied with the actress's performance; At the opposite pole, Elsa Morante 
wrote to the director proclaiming her enthusiasm: «La Magnani is splendid 
and her story could not have turned out better, even in her relationship with 
her son... The most important thing is that story, which I think is beautiful, 
full of poetry. , of spirit and of tragedy. "It moved me." But not even the 
verdict of discerning artists, like Morante, quells the doubts or overcomes 
Pasolini's pathological perfectionism. Eight years later he still lamented that 
Anna Magnani had been perhaps his only mistake in choosing actors. He 
said to Jean Duflot: 


Although he made a great effort to do what I asked, the character did not emerge. In fact, I 
had chosen her to play the role of a woman of the people who aspires to petit-bourgeois 
status. But Anna Magnani, due to her truly petty-bourgeois origins and her profession as an 
actress, has not been able to "give" the role of a woman of the people aspiring to be a 
Catholic petty-bourgeois. 


In other words, Anna Magnani could not play the role of a 
subproletarian who prostitutes herself to ascend with her son to the petite 


bourgeoisie, because her personal starting point was already the Roman 
petite bourgeoisie. 

Beyond these questions that were raised later, we must conclude that 
Mamma Roma was a cinematic event in the Italy of the time. And like 
every event associated with Pasolini, it brought unintended consequences. 
At the end of August 1962, the film was presented at the Mostra 
Internazionale d'Arte Cinematografica in Venice. Although the reception is 
more favorable than that of Accattone, the usual fascist riots occur outside 
the cinema and in the streets of the Lido. A few hours later the commander 
of the Carabinieri denounces Pasolini for obscenity. A week later the 
magistrate on duty considered that the use of the word "piss" and the word 
"shit" was not a sufficient crime against public morals and closed the case. 
Ungaretti writes to him: «I have learned that the absurd persecution of 
Venice has ceased. I'm very happy about it. Otherwise, we would have 
shouted with all our might against the blatant injustice.” 

However, the press heated up the atmosphere again, so much so that the 
Roman premiere of Mamma Roma almost had the atmosphere of a fight. 
Indeed. On September 22, the film is screened at the Quatro Fontane 
cinema with the presence of Pasolini and his inner circle. At the exit, a 
group of fascist students belonging to Giovane Italia and Avanguardia 
Nazionale cause a commotion in the lobby and attack the poet. Pasolini 
offered his version, according to which he had been the aggressor of a 
student who had insulted him: «I lost my patience (I regret it); I slapped 
him and threw him to the ground. My friend Laura Betti was present and 
she saw the scene with her own eyes. The police immediately intervened 
and took them all to the police station. The amazing thing 1s that the press 
echoed the incident, distorting the facts: Lo Speccchio published a 
sensational full-page report with the headline: SLAPES FOR PASOLINI, 
and then the opening: "They applauded Mamma Roma on the director's 
face." In the photograph that illustrates the news, the moment of the attack 
can be seen, suggesting that Pasolini is the one attacked. It's false. In any 
case, the report did not in any way seek to denounce the fascist rioters, but 
rather to proclaim to the world that the "infamous" man had received just 
punishment. Days later Laura Betti was attacked by unknown men at the 


door of her house on Via del Babuino. In a short time, the complaints 
against Pasolini for dark personal purposes had degenerated into group 
attacks by the extreme right. Who was pulling the strings? Is that someone 
Pasolini was talking about following the incidents or is he a Something? 
Even at the risk of imposing a dizzying advance on history, we can say that 
he is a Something controlled by a Someone. 


A robber named Pasolini 


While preparing the script for Mamma Roma, the director went with his 
comrade Sergio Citti to a friend's house on Circeo beach, south of the 
capital. In autumn the Circeo is a deserted place of souls. Taking advantage 
of a break, Pasolini went for a drive—"prompted by my throbbing belly and 
my myopia—and stopped at a gas station. What happened there will always 
be a mystery, but it is part of those dangerous games that would culminate 
tragically on the beach of Ostia. Pasolini himself recreated his event in his 
autobiographical collection of poems Poet of Ashes, where he does not 
avoid his share of responsibility but also relies on his clinical eye to choose 
the objects of desire: 


I have never been wrong with faces, 
because my lust and my shyness 
They forced me to know my peers well. 


Maybe it's true, but something went wrong. Pasolini is a fisherman who 
always has his rod ready; Furthermore, his technique is usually the same: he 
is the school teacher with a slow and enveloping voice, the one who seeks 
to gain the trust of the newly arrived student. As he did on so many other 
occasions, he strikes up a conversation with the boy at the gas station: he 
asks him about his life, his parents, his work, if he has a girlfriend... In this 
sense, 1t 1s symptomatic that the last dialogue of his entire film career 
occurs in the final scene of Salé, when, after the most tremendous days ever 
seen On a movie screen, innocence returns, and one of the young militiamen 
asks another, while they are dancing in the living room: «Do you have a 
girlfriend? ». "Yeah". "And what is her name?". "Her name is Margarita." 
This question is the door that returns the drama to the waters of normality: 
the return of the day, the return to the light. In other words, if Pasolini's 
unconscious chooses that question as the culmination of an entire 


cinematographic career, it is obviously because that question has a capital 
importance in his life. He means many things, it is access to the dark side of 
him, but it is also his way of conjuring it, of remaining still on the 
threshold, a way of overcoming the first outburst of the old lust that 
accompanies him like a shadow. 

The director could not suspect then that overcoming temptation would 
cost him so dearly. The next morning the Carabinieri show up at the beach 
house and search his Alfa Giulietta in search of the pistol with which he 
carried out the robbery. Obviously Pasolini has not committed any robbery, 
but the boy has invented an amazing story according to which a strange 
guy, dressed in black like a bandit, asked him strange questions, then 
pointed a gun at him with gold bullets, opened the box and he took two 
thousand lire. From there begins one of the most delirious episodes of 
Pasolini's journey. Shortly after, he is reported for armed robbery and 
threats to the boy. To give greater credibility to the news, the newspapers 
published some photographs of Pasolini on the set of the film The 
Hunchback, where he played a role, in which he appears with a tense face 
and pointing a machine gun. The machinery has been set in motion. 

Now it is the turn of the law, and the law does not forgive. Surprisingly, 
the boy's version prevails, among other reasons because Pasolini has 
accumulated a history that always moves to the limit of the regulations. In 
an accomplished soccer player like him—so respectful of the rules of fair 
play—his contempt for the clauses that govern society is a bit surprising. 
Perhaps the boy in question is over sixteen years old, but the source of the 
conflict is not the legal limit, but the way Pasolini moves around it. The fact 
that this time he is innocent must be seen as an irony of fate, a practical joke 
of the mocking and sinister Joker who moves our lives. He is also surprised 
that he hasn't learned his lesson. Twelve years after the Ramuscello 
incident, the poet continues to play with fire as if he had no fear of the 
consequences. Beyond the urgencies of desire—which for him and for us 
are sacred—it 1s worth asking whether Pasolini does not feel in some way 
invulnerable. He is certainly no longer the tormented teacher from the 
provinces who "sinned" at a popular festival, now he is an artist who is 
beginning to be known throughout the country. This "recognition" is 


nourished equally by appreciation and scandal. In some sibylline way, what 
Pasolini contributes to society, his art, also generates controversy and 
makes him more visible and therefore more fragile before the law. He is not 
someone like Toto, for example, or like Alberto Sordi, who arouse 
unanimous support among the Italian people. On the contrary. He is 
someone in question, an individual under permanent suspicion. 

At the beginning of July 1962, the trial for the events at Circeo began. 
On the eve of his appearance in the Latina court, the poet expresses his 
fears in a letter to Nico Naldini: «A tragedy awaits me here. I'm scared to 
death: I hope to succeed again..." The proof of Pasolini's tension is that he 
has proposed to his lawyers to undergo the truth serum, but they reject it 
after being informed that the serum is not at all safe and sometimes 
unpredictable. At the same time, the lawyers for the civil party ask the court 
for an expert examination of the accused, based on notes from Aldo 
Semerari, professor of Psychiatry at the University of Rome. Although the 
court denies the request, a leak occurs and the notes fall into the hands of an 
information agency - Stampa Internazionale Médica - which provides them 
to the press with the "reserved" seal. The editors-in-chief were able to read 
this passage: 


Pasolini is an instinctive psychopath, a sexual deviant, a homosexual in the most absolute 
sense of the word. Pasolini is so profoundly anomalous that he accepts his anomaly with full 
awareness, to the point of ignoring it as such. He is a homosexual exhibitionist and 
skeptophile. In the case at hand, there is a well-founded suspicion that the criminal act 
committed by Pasolini is the expression of a mental illness that has taken away, or at least 
greatly diminished, his ability to understand and love. 


Professor Semerari then advised declaring the accused a "socially 
dangerous person." 

During the trial, stifling heat reigned. According to the photographs, the 
poet was wearing a white suit and his face was very pale. Guarded by a 
police brigadier, he listened as if in a trance to the accusation's arguments. 
In his eyes there was prostration and fear, also disbelief, the same that 
weighed on Alberto Moravia, Laura Betti and some other friends who had 
accompanied him to the court. In reality, Pasolini's disbelief is due to his 


total bewilderment because he knows that he is innocent. Unlike the 
Ramuscello incident, he has not done anything reprehensible this time. 
Despite this, the prosecutor's office once again puts the Friulian episode on 
the table, to which is added the public reading of passages from Boys of the 
Brook and A Violent Life. More than the trial for a specific fact based on 
mere assumptions, it would seem that Pasolini is being subjected to a 
process for his entire life. For someone endowed with a deep sense of 
justice, finding himself in the dock throws him into Kafkaesque abysses. 

The trial reaches delirious heights when the alleged victim declares to 
the court: "He did not make any type of sexual proposition to me." So? At 
this point it is possible to think that Pasolini had, in effect, overcome his 
usual impulse towards the boy, but somehow he needed to verbalize it. It 
was not the first time. An inflection of voice was enough, and depending on 
the recipient, a window to ambiguity opened. And that happened in the 
Circeo. The same Pasolinian sweetness, exerted on a fragile person like the 
boy at the gas station, had been received as an act of violence. In the 
disturbed mind of Bernardino de Sanctis—that was his name—there had 
been no explicit sexual proposal, but instead he had felt violated and in the 
end he had come up with the story of the robbery. Regardless of 
psychological interpretations, the trial advances; The president questions 
the accused about those "strange" questions asked of the young man. The 
poet says: «I planned to make a film in that place. "These are questions that 
I usually ask individuals to study their reactions." TRUE. But as the process 
progresses, Kafka's shadow grows larger. The allusion to the Czech author 
is not gratuitous, since Pasolini had written that the two biggest nightmares 
of his childhood were being buried alive and being condemned while 
innocent. Nothing could be more horrible to him than the nightmare of 
hearing the guilty verdict in the Latina courtroom. 

Finally the court ruled. The sentence assumed that Pasolini planned to 
shoot a film and that he had staged the robbery for the purpose of studying 
human behavior and reactions. There was no attempted armed robbery, 
then, but there was a "threat with a weapon." He was sentenced to two 
weeks in prison and a fine of ten thousand lire, a light sentence if we 
consider that the prosecutor had requested fifteen years for robbery and five 


days for illegal possession of a pistol. Naturally the conditional was applied. 
After the verdict, his friend Moravia is ready to declare that the court 
wanted to issue a sentence of conviction "for the simple fact that Pier Paolo 
is homosexual." In Italy there is no article of the code that considers 
homosexuality as a crime. Therefore they have devised a pretext. In private 
correspondence Elio Vittorini would later write to him: "It goes without 
saying that I find the history of the trial simply disgusting." Also Bertolucci 
Sr.: "While everyone is cruel to you, or at least many, I think, admired and 
moved, of your courage and patience, and that of your mother." 

Upon leaving the courthouse, Pasolini returns home by car. As he 
crosses the streets of Rome, opposite feelings assail him. It is true that the 
nightmare of ending up in jail has been brief, but the false charges put him 
on the brink of despair. If at least they had convicted him of being 
homosexual... Instead they have condemned him for threatening, that is, for 
a violent act, when violence is contrary to his nature. Pasolini is from the 
lineage of Tobias, those who catch a fly and then release it because they are 
incapable of killing it. How is it possible that after months, years, of 
repeating that he hates guns and that he finds any form of violence stupid, 
he is now condemned for threatening with a gun? Clinging to the steering 
wheel, with tears in his eyes, he is overcome by a feeling of rebellion, 
disgust, exasperation. He could only express that state with a bestial 
scream, with the fury of a possessed man. But following his custom, he 
masters them and transforms them into thoughts: he tries to understand, in 
short, he converts them into love. After all, his mother is waiting for him at 
home. 

However, the trial by Circeo will definitively place him in the crosshairs 
of his enemies and even people eager for notoriety. At the beginning of the 
sixties, hysteria broke out around his figure and a climate of persecution, 
which with rare intermittence would not stop until his death. Only in this 
way can we understand the complaint of a school teacher from Campania, 
who claimed that Pasolini had forced him into his Alfa Giulietta TI, had 
taken him to the countryside, threatened him with a gun, etc. Shortly after, 
the "victim" confessed that everything had been a setup in order to launch 
his writing career. The accusations against Pasolini multiply for the most 


fantastic and ridiculous reasons. Three months later a former Christian 
Democrat deputy, Salvatore Pagliuca, sued the director and production 
company of Accattone because one of the characters in the film was called 
Pagliuco. Feeling mocked, Pagliuca considered that appearing as a thief and 
a pimp to the spectators was going to harm him in the elections that could 
return him to the Senate. Three years later the competent magistrate 
rejected his request for compensation for moral damages, but ordered the 
production company to remove Pagliuco's name from the soundtrack and 
sentenced it to compensate for property damages. 

A couple of months later, a young Roman man proclaimed that he felt 
he was being referred to in a character in Boys of the Brook and sued the 
author for "defamation through images." The right-wing press, such as II 
Tempo in Rome, did not miss the opportunity to fuel the bonfire again, 
despite the evidence that in the end all the lawsuits were withdrawn or the 
judges put out the fire. Laura Betti was very right when she pointed out that 
Pasolini spent his life in court, because as in Italy the fires do not go out in 
one night, any trial could drag on for years. Some of them even continued 
after his death to the shame of the system. 


love survey 


In this climate of harassment, Pasolini continues to embark on new projects, 
some of which completely escape his creative habitat. We are referring to a 
survey film inspired by the French Cinéma Vérité technique. Armed with a 
camera and a tape recorder, the poet tours different Italian regions to ask his 
countrymen about sexuality. It is undoubtedly a brave initiative, a pioneer 
of its kind, and one that would serve as a model for many television survey 
programs that are carried out even today. Divided into chapters, the film has 
a specific preamble from different creators, such as Moravia or Ungaretti, 
and journalists such as Oriana Fallaci: then we hear the voice of the people: 
young people, girls, girlfriends, mothers, soccer players, farmers from the 
south... Each one speaks of their conception of love, almost always 
overcoming their modesty, and carried away by an unprecedented gale of 
apparent sincerity. The result is a very vivid fresco of an era, which in Spain 
we knew well, marked by the rigors of traditional patriarchy. 

His former student Vincenzo Cerami considered the film to be a litmus 
test to bring to the surface and "dramatically" show a culture, the repressive 
and repressed culture of popular and middle-class Italy in the 1960s. 
Indeed. We perceive here the friction between the old and the new Italy, 
between the authentic culture of the past and the new bourgeois socio- 
cultural domination. A subject very dear to Pasolini. Out of curiosity, we 
will say that one of the chapters deals with sexual anomalies. Pasolini 
deliberately avoids asking openly about homosexuality: in fact he doesn't 
even say the word. But he immediately discovered that all of those 
interviewed had not heard of sadism or masochism, which was the cover 
under which he presented the underlying issue. To win over the 
interviewees, he talks about "anomaly", "inversion", "abnormality", aware 
that his countrymen cannot see it any other way. 


The public does not yet know the poet's sexual orientation, so he 
responds with the utmost frankness. Balance? Rejection. It is now 
inevitable to formulate the idea that Pasolini is calling for a street-level 
plebiscite on himself. The questions he raises about this form of love that 
does not dare to say its name present few variations, and ultimately boil 
down to clarifying whether the "Inversion" produces rejection in the 
environment. It is surprising that the filmmaker does not ask about what the 
interviewee would feel if he discovered his own homosexual condition... A 
key issue and not completely resolved in his life. He is more interested in 
knowing what reaction each interlocutor would have if he knew that a loved 
one was a victim of these "sexual deviations." The son, the brother or the 
boyfriend. At this point Pasolini not only inquires about "moral" questions 
but also "physical" answers, somatic we could say. The verdict is clear: the 
Italian people do not understand or accept homosexuality - ergo they do not 
implicitly accept Pasolini - and move between two poles. Rejection and 
pity. We do not believe that this conclusion represents a traumatic discovery 
for the director, who had been facing the problem for more than twenty 
years; but the impressions that he undoubtedly detected in his surroundings 
here reach the rank of a public condemnation. One more. Although his 
mother loves him and his friends accept him, his fellow citizens 
categorically turn their backs on his strangeness, on his secret, on his old 
wound. 

At this point Pasolini addresses the poet Ungaretti, who is spending a 
few days of rest in Viareggio. Both authors respect each other and feel 
affection for each other: Pasolini has commented glowingly on Ungaretti's 
work in specialized magazines, and Ungaretti has in turn shown him his 
esteem, especially in the public defense of Chicos delbrook during the 
period of the obscenity trial. The images are beautiful. In his shirt sleeves, 
with his back to the sea, where bathers enjoy the beach, old Ungaretti 
appears like a man from a distant time, alien to the world of consumption 
and mass rituals. The words, the gestures, the voice seem to emerge from an 
almost lost spacetime. After a gentle preamble, Pasolini asks him the 
specific, burning, brutal question: "What do you think about 
homosexuality? Disgust or pity?" The teacher's response is wonderful: 


All men are abnormal, because all men are in some sense in contrast to nature. I am a poet 
and therefore I began to break all the laws by writing poetry. Now I am old and I only respect 
the laws of old age, which are unfortunately the laws of death. 


The survey will continue on the southern beaches, specifically in 
Crotona, where Pasolini reveals, on camera, a universal phenomenon: 
machismo. He thus investigates the stale attitude of the southern population 
towards the autonomy of women, those women who still cannot go to a bar 
alone to have a coffee. From there he asks about marriage and divorce, as a 
way out of an unsatisfactory relationship. While most of the women reject 
this extreme, Pasolini finds a girl who is in favor. An argument ensues 
between the girl and her mother, until Pasolini settles the issue: «The most 
beautiful surprise of my survey was finding a girl like you; In the general 
conformism, you, the ragazzi, have been the only ones to have clear and 
brave ideas. These words are not banal: they convey the poet's desire to 
entrust the new generations with the role of driving the new society towards 
definitive change. Our society today. 

Survey on love (Comizi d’amore) provides a final element of interest. 
Perhaps for the first time, the interviewer is included as a character, that is, 
as part of the landscape, of the subject of study. Pasolini appears on the 
screen as a physical person, putting on his glasses, his jacket draped over 
his shoulders, asking with the unusual timbre of his voice, almost hypnotic, 
about the great mystery of life. He does it with that meekness that was 
violence—every question is ultimately a violent act—and with that violence 
of his that was meekness. The result is a dispassionate self-portrait of 
himself and an iconographic source of that vital moment. Two years after 
Pasolini's death, French philosopher Michel Foucault published a review of 
the film in Le Monde. The greatest element of value for him was 
highlighting "the mystery of what is not pronounced." The true meaning of 
Survey on Love, he tells us, is not in what is said—which conforms to the 
social conventions that the interviewees believe they have to respect—but 
in what we generally keep silent about, in the lies, told out of conformism. , 
shame, without worrying too much about showing that he is lying. So it was 
all a lie? We don't believe it, it's just that the responses of those people were 


a way of showing the visible and respectable face of the moon. The great 
poets prefer the other. 


In Mussolini's Rome 


That same year Pasolini left his home and moved to a suburban 
neighborhood created during the fascist era. The EUR. A decade 1s left 
behind in Monteverde, where Pier Paolo went from playing soccer with his 
ragazzi, like Er Pecetto, to crossing paths with the Bertoluccis on the ladder. 
Behind him is also an unrepeatable decade that saw him consolidate himself 
as a poet, be born as a novelist and take his first steps as a filmmaker. We 
can thus say that the Monteverde quarter was the scene of his emergence 
and consolidation of him as an artist. But times change. Why do you leave? 
We believe that the change of address is another gesture of love towards his 
mother. Had he been alone, he would have remained in the apartment at 
Giacinto Carini 45, in the warmth of the Bertolucci family and close to 
other illustrious neighbors. He did it for Susanna. The transfer to an owned 
home also has other connotations: it certifies the "abandonment" of a 
literary, almost tribal domus, in favor of one's own domicile without 
references or witnesses. It has taken Pasolini ten years to jump from a hovel 
in Rebibbia to a modern apartment with all the comforts. But in this 
moment of glory, which marks his social rise, the poet renounces making 
the definitive leap to the Rome of the Humbertine "palaces" - the stately 
buildings of the 19th century - and opts for the Rome of the EUR: the 
flagship neighborhood of the fascist architecture. What brings you to those 
places of unfortunate memory, despite their kitsch aesthetic value? Doesn't 
he recognize the imposing decoration erected to the greater glory of the 
Duce's imperial pedantry? 

According to Nico Naldini, his cousin was looking at quite a few 
bourgeois apartments in the center of Rome that had been renovated, but he 
decided on a home on the outskirts to satisfy Susanna, a house where she 
could have a garden with flowers and fruit trees, like the Casarsa garden. 
He says in his biography of the poet: 


The mother still retained all the knowledge of the rural world, and also had great ability to 
take care of growing delicate plants. Although she was already quite old, she was always 
very well-groomed and wore the clothes that Pier Paolo bought for her in her boutiques. The 
air of a garden was good for her health. 


The EUR was then devilishly far from the city center, in the extreme 
residential periphery. But in exchange it was a quiet neighborhood, tree- 
lined streets, clean air. If one walked out of this modern three-story 
building, with wide doors and windows, one would find a clear horizon on 
the other side of the street, Via Eufrate 9, a wide perspective open to 
infinity, towards the Magliana valley, with a remote sea panoramic. Ostia 
beach. The distant Tiber begins to circulate here with a little calm, you can 
hear the birds singing, we are almost in the middle of nature. However, it is 
not a neighborhood to enjoy neighborhood life: EUR is the polar opposite 
of Trastevere. Surprising is the exile of Pasolini, the singer of the borgata, 
installed in this mezzanine with intercom and garden. We have already said 
it: Susanna feels very happy in this place, taking care of the plants and 
flowers. In addition, Uncle Gino contributes some period furniture, while 
decorator Dante Ferretti—who would later win three Oscars as artistic 
director of Martin Scorsese and Tim Burton—gives it its definitive look. It 
only lacks a slight touch of ostentation to be the perfect bourgeois house. 
That of Theorem. 

In his latest novel, Petréleo (Petrolio), the protagonist has an important 
date with a writer who lives in Rome. Specifically, "In a white 
neighborhood on the outskirts of the city, initially built in the times of 
fascism, near a huge church - a kind of fake all-white Saint Peter's..." The 
writer in question lives next to "an elderly woman with the air of a child 
who speaks with a strong Venetian accent." All this corresponds to Pier 
Paolo Pasolini himself. In the name of the well-being of that "mother-child" 
she has gone to live in a Rome that is not Rome, that is not Rome either, a 
Rome that becomes the Paradise of that Hell called borgata. But there is 
something else that seems a little disturbing to us: Pasolini has a secret 
reason for fleeing the city permanently, no one knows him here, no one here 
is going to stalk him when he returns home at night. Because the stalking 
has already begun, even if it is only a shadow. 


The move to Via Eufrate does not diminish his passion for football, 
although he changes his playing partners. The borgata boys are replaced by 
actors or other members of the sets. However, Pasolini will always be a 
street player, that 1s, one who seeks in the escape of the game the reunion 
with the child's lost happiness. In his case, furthermore, there was always an 
erotic component that we have already pointed out: in the football matches 
a loving metaphor took shape between the poet and his young companions, 
a freedom that was born from the extreme expressive freedom of bodies in 
movement, channeling passing any form of violence and aggression. With 
his usual insight Dacia Maraini writes: «I think Pier Paolo continued 
forward with his head looking back. He chased the inner child of him that 
ran away from him. When he played, that child took shape next to the ball; 
When the game ends, the restless and painful adult he had become returned. 

From the popular fields it will go to the provincial stadiums and the 
temples of Italian football, thanks to the militancy in the National Actors 
and Singers Team. Blue shirt, number 11 and captain's armband on the arm. 
It is the same shirt that actor Ninetto Davoli will place on his coffin on the 
day of his funeral. 


The Passion of a Christ called Stracci 


Pasolini is a true volcano of creative ideas that fall on Italian culture with a 
burning force. In the period that concerns us, these ideas overlap one 
another depending on the availability of producers and publishing houses. 
This explains why in a moment of fascination with the Gospels the director 
has to interrupt his research and dedicate himself to other "minor" projects, 
but easier to bring to fruition. This is the case of La ricotta (La ricotta), a 
medium-length film commissioned by producer Bini as part of a larger 
project called Rogopag, where Rossellini, Godard and Gregoretti also 
participate. Pasolini's sketch is a modern reconstruction of the Passion of 
Christ. The protagonist is a taciturn and boring director starring Orson 
Welles, who at that time was filming The Trial of Kafka in Paris. The 
choice of Welles is not fortuitous: he is a great director whose power and 
irony suit the character well. He will be the one who pronounces the 
mantric phrase “I am a force from the past. Only in tradition 1s my love..." 
Meanwhile, something unique is being prepared on the hill of Golgotha. 
We are talking about the crucifixion of Stracci, a poor unfortunate man 
from the slum who finally succumbs to ricotta indigestion. Of cottage 
cheese. According to Pasolini: "It is probably the work where all the 
elements that he dreamed of bringing together are mixed in the simplest 
way: cruelty, humor, selfishness, the Roman spirit, the popular code." The 
film began filming in mid-October 1962, in the meadows of Acqua Santa, 
between the Via Appia Antica and the Via Appia Nuova. Faithful to his 
style, the poet has chosen a neighborhood on the outskirts: a setting full of 
caves that serve as a refuge for prostitutes, street children and nomadic 
shepherds who still approach the city. As happened with Accattone, the 
poet's gaze performs the miracle, and that flat, undulating and wild 
landscape is transformed into something similar to a John Ford setting. 


Right here a unique cinematographic exercise will take place, where 
Pasolini questions himself in the figure of Welles and in the process 
sketches a picture of frightening sacredness that preys on the clericalism of 
the Church. From any Church. In a certain sense it is the greatest film of its 
author, or so believed Moravia, who commented on it with enthusiasm. 
However, Moravia also perceived some fissures that had nothing to do with 
art but with the lack of tact of his friend, who through Welles' mouth threw 
several darts at his country's society. Pearls like: "Italy has the most 
illiterate people and the most ignorant bourgeoisie" could not satisfy 
anyone. Neither to the right nor the left parties. Even less so is this 
statement: «The average man is a dangerous criminal, a monster. He is 
racist, colonialist, slaveholder... ». Pasolini was saying that the Italy of the 
past was the country of man, in all his humanity; On the other hand, 
"today's Italy is only the country of the average man." He had once again 
walked into his own trap. 

Shortly after its premiere, the film was seized for the crime of vilifying 
the state religion. Three days later, an act of solidarity with Pasolini was 
held at the headquarters of the Press Association, where a group of writers, 
directors and journalists expressed their fear that the judiciary would 
interpret the film from a reactionary perspective. As it was. The procedural 
debate took place that same week. Its protagonist was Giuseppe di Gennaro, 
substitute prosecutor of the Republic, who staunchly defended a single 
conception of faith, as in the best days of the Inquisition. Exalted, he 
delivered a fiery and affected speech that contained this apocalyptic call: 
"Let Catholics be attentive to bringing Pasolini's Trojan horse to the city of 
God." At that moment the director stood up from the bench and said: "You 
condemn me because you don't understand religion. I propose a public 
debate and ask you some questions about religion. You answer me and we 
will see if you have the capacity to condemn me. 

In the end Pasolini was found guilty of the crime and sentenced to four 
months in prison. A witness to that moment was Mario Cipriani, the 
subproletarian Christ who had choked on ricotta on the cross. "I remember 
when the court sentenced him, he burst into tears because he knew he was 
going to go to jail and that would break his mother's heart." He was right. 


When Susanna Colussi learned of the sentence, she suffered a nervous 
breakdown and fainted. Pasolini then looked for Moravia and then 
telephoned Magistrate Di Gennaro, making him responsible for his mother's 
crisis. It was the only time that the poet had an extreme reaction to a 
judicial sentence. He could not bear to see "Susannuda" in that state, nor to 
see her wandering like a dejected ghost through the corners of her house. 
Finally, his son was able to avoid prison, and a year later the Court of 
Appeal of Rome acquitted him, alleging that the act did not constitute a 
crime. 

But this resolution was not to the liking of the public ministry, to the 
point that magistrate Giuseppe di Gennaro continued to accuse Pasolini 
fifteen years after his death. In a filmed interview he stated: 


I maintain the condemnation, and as for that particular trial I must remember that Pasolini 
represented then, in the stagnation of Italian culture, an expression of particular vivacity and 
truly exceptional significance. He was followed with great attention by all those who claimed 
to be cultured people. The establishment and cultural intelligence were with him, while on 
the other side, traditional culture, especially with Catholic roots, was practically nonexistent. 
And even intimidated by the presence of Pasolini, who was undoubtedly a giant in 
comparison. 


Let's say it loud and strong: Di Gennaro is a cynic, a _ very 
unrecommended guy, like so many other cynics who populated the Italian 
scene and made Pasolini their personal target. It is true that he recognizes 
the charisma of his enemy, but he grants her an influence far greater than 
real. Di Gennaro remains silent on the decisive fact that a magistrate like 
him was able to seat him on the bench without problem because a scene 
from La ricotta had hurt his sensitivity. Is this the Trojan horse that is going 
to bring down the ancient stronghold of Catholicism? It's stupid. The 
magistrate, furthermore, is confused on a decisive point: his Catholicism is 
not all Catholicism by any means. The creed that he feels threatened is 
fascist Catholicism, or failing that, the Catholicism of Pius XII. It happens 
that the Church has now been under the mandate of John XXIII for five 
years, so that Pasolini's scratches do not represent a real threat to the core of 
the Church, but rather they are inscribed, although in a very harsh way, yes, 


in a context of review and opening that would culminate shortly after in the 
Second Vatican Council. 

Be that as it may, in the case of Pasolini there is always an additional 
argument to pillory him. Moravia said years later: «It was an absurd process 
to the extent that La ricotta is a very Christian film, where the sacredness of 
the figure of Jesus Christ is vindicated, in a concrete way, showing that 
when he was not sacred, he was subject to certain things". Indeed. But the 
reasons for the indignation of the biempensantes went beyond the religious 
content of the film, and this point is entirely the responsibility of Pasolini, 
not the public. An example. Pasolini is a devoted follower of Dante and 
considers the work of art to be a suitable territory for revenge or at least 
settling scores with enemies. Only in this way do we understand his gesture 
of giving the name of a magistrate from the Rome prosecutor's office to the 
character, quite petulant by the way, of Orson Welles's interviewer. Despite 
Alfredo Bini's insistence to avoid allusions to the judges, the director will 
continue without fully assessing the foreseeable consequences. After the 
sentencing verdict, Bini becomes angry: he begins to see a Pasolinian trait 
that does not fit with his way of understanding life or business. Pasolini is 
bold, there is no doubt, but he is also reckless, unconscious and ultimately 
selfish. No one disputes that he is always willing to help others—and not 
just the kids from the creek—but he doesn't mind blatantly ignoring the 
pleas of the man who has believed in him and financed his films. All 
because of his righteous desire, also because of a narcissistic component 
that does not escape anyone. 

Years after his death, Alfredo Bini will reinterpret the incident in a 
broader historical framework. He tells it this way in a documentary: 


Pasolini had an objective artistic value: he was the man who most irritated the calm Italian 
pond in the midst of an economic boom. Everything seemed to be going well and this was 
intolerable. His work was the sentinel of a precise moment that was changing our society, the 
moment in which the generations that had emerged from the war headed towards a consumer 
society that confused development and progress. This meant a radical change from our own 
roots. The fact of placing Italian society in front of this transformation, and also in front of 
his betrayal, could not be accepted by anyone. It was not admissible for a Marxist, pedophile, 
and therefore execrable, to set himself up as a moral guide for everyone. 


The results of Pasolini's attitude affect a damaged flank and, to top it 
off, harm the production company. In this context it is understandable that 
Bini alluded to the director's "bad faith." In reality it was not so much bad 
faith as another example of the irony that Pasolini sometimes used to 
humiliate his adversaries. But the result is disastrous and not only because 
of the judicial process. Although the film was not completely lost, Alfredo 
Bini decided to permanently remove it from theaters. The producer writes: 
«The damage was notable for me: the lack of distribution of the film meant 
throwing away three hundred million, and getting back on track was very 
difficult. However, Pier Paolo and I were incapable of harboring resentment 
towards each other for more than an hour. Because of La ricotta, yes, the 
possibility of filming the most beautiful film we would have ever made was 
lost. Bini is referring here to Wild Father: the story of a Central African 
tribe chief who goes to London in his youth to study medicine, and after a 
time of practicing medicine is forced to return to his homeland to intervene 
in a tribal fight. 

Pasolini, too, later lamented: "The pain I experienced because of it still 
burns intensely." To alleviate this pain, he begins to write some verses that 
recreate in a dreamlike key a conversation with Bini where the real reasons 
that truncated the project are exposed. In Pasolini, however, there is always 
something denser and deeper that escapes the naked eye. Amazingly, the 
topic serves to rekindle his never-resolved conflicts with his father. Thus, he 
establishes a connection between his friend who produced him, who 
suddenly turns red "like a foreskin of blood," and his dead father. This 
hallucinatory unfolding is consummated when the unnamed father, 
unremembered since the date of his death, springs from Buini's side. The 
father image "with his gray drunken and dying skin" reappearing in the 
producer's "red" features has something terrifying. He should not miss us. 
Pasolini's conflict is no longer with his deceased father but with the forms 
of authoritarianism that were his own and that his son rediscovers along the 
way. From this purely psychoanalytic association a poem of rough and 
mineral beauty will emerge: 


Ah, father no longer mine, father nothing more than father... 


that you come and go in dreams, 

when you want, 

Like a boar hanging on a hook, gray with wine and death, 
showing up to say terrible things, 

to reestablish old truths, 

with the taste of someone who has experienced them, 
dying in the old cheap double bed, 

vomiting the blood of the viscera onto the sheets, 
traveling for a night and a day 

in a dead box towards the inhospitable Friuli, 

on a sunny winter day in '59! 

The world is the reality that you always wanted as a father... 


Decades later, Bini still felt anger when thinking about that project 
frustrated because of Pasolini's obstinacy against power. As a consolation, 
perhaps we should consider that no other director could have made that 
film, and no other could have lost it by not remaining silent. 


The mother's shadow is long 


A victim of his own being in the world, Pasolini is honest enough to 
establish the damage that affects the lives of others. But he also feels 
captive of that mesh of commitments and servitudes—not to mention 
feelings—that suffocate his life. The feeling of growing suffocation has its 
epicenter in the mother: that sensitive and delicate figure that involuntarily 
does not let him live. Although Pasolini enjoys almost absolute freedom of 
movement, she always remains at her side like a shadow that does not 
cease. Around this time the poet dedicates to her the strangest and most 
disturbing poem that we have ever read about mother-child relationships. 
This is "Pray to my mother": 


It is difficult to speak with son's words 

When in my heart I hardly seem like it. 

You are the only one in the world who knows my heart 
What has always been, before any love. 

That's why what I have to tell you is horrible. 

It is within your grace that my anguish is born, 

You are irreplaceable, and that has condemned 

To loneliness the life you have given me. 

And I don't want to be alone, I have infinite hunger for love. 
Of love of soulless bodies. 

Because the soul is in you 

But you are my mother and your love is my slavery. 
All my childhood I have been a slave to this tall 
Commitment; immense; irremediable. 

There would be no other way to feel life 

No other perspective; but now it's over. 

We survive with the restlessness of life 

That is remade outside of reason. 

I beg you, ah, I beg you, don't want to die. 

I am here: alone with you, in a future April... 


What is happening? When a son tells a mother that he is “irreplaceable” 
and that this is the cause of the loneliness in her life, there is something 
wrong; among other reasons because there is no possibility that the son can 
find happiness in any other woman. Which brings us to a_ possible 
psychological origin of his homosexuality. Did the poet ever think about it? 
In all likelihood; That is why he "accuses" her of his condemnation. 
Perhaps we should consider here that Susanna represents some kind of 
serious problem for Pasolini. More than ten years have passed since they 
fled Casarsa, a long decade in which they have drunk the bittersweet chalice 
of life together. But this life seems to be governed by Set Theory, where the 
intersection of set A (mother) and set B (child) form a third element or 
subset that includes elements of the previous two, it is true, but in exchange 
for the uniqueness. And of mutual servitude. In short, neither of the two 
elements is completely free. In the case of the mother, who is already 
elderly, the desire for freedom is scarce and surely does not fit into her life 
program. But what would Pasolini do if he were freed from that yoke that 
gently oppresses him every morning? Time has turned them into two masks, 
which on the other hand have lost nothing of the old morning tenderness. 
This tenderness is made of looks and caresses, but also of sighs, words and 
silences. In another illuminating poem from The Religion of My Time the 
poet returns to the issue with even greater courage and inspiration. This is 
“Una luz”, a formidable poetic piece that captures the domestic dynamics of 
this condemned couple. Rarely has it been written so deeply about the 
maternal role and, incidentally, about the sacrifices of the universal woman. 
Let's look at these verses: 


She is a poor, sweet, delicate woman, 

that hardly dares to exist 

and stays in the shadows, like a girl, 

with his scant hair, his humble clothes 

and almost poor now, along with those secrets 
who still live and know about violets; 


In any case, the son's feeling of suffocation has been accentuated in 
recent times, specifically since his entry into the world of cinema and 


especially since his unstoppable growth as a public figure. The problem is 
not that Pasolini is achieving notoriety - every mother's dream - but that 
each step in the ascension gives off a certain aroma of the Via Crucis. It 
would seem that Pier Paolo is not capable of advancing like most of the 
winners, respecting the beaten paths, or at least without raising the dust of 
scandal. In the last five years he has had to face numerous accusations and 
several trials. The fact that he has emerged practically unscathed does not 
prevent him from being overcome by the feeling of being persecuted, a 
plagued outsider of the law. As a result, he will experience at that time the 
intimate belief that his life is not so far from that of Christ. Since the remote 
Ramuscello incident, the persecution and condemnation of his person has 
taken multiple forms, like a mutant creature that pursues him relentlessly. 
All this flourishes in his cinema. How else to explain the chilling ending of 
Mamma Roma? Pasolini instinctively offers us heartbreaking fables about 
sacrifice, and that suffering should serve as a lesson for others. Enzo 
Siciliano is completely right when he says that Pasolini progressively 
enriched his personal myth in the figure of Jesus: the persecution of which 
he felt himself the object prefigured the rite of the crucifixion. Aware of 
this, the poet declared: «In the world in which I live I am the little sheep 
among the wolves. Everything that has happened to me in these years 
proves it. "I have literally been torn to pieces." TRUE. But his “martyrdom” 
will be rewarded in an artistic way. The sequence of sacrificial DNA is 
clear: the neighborhood messiah, Accattone, gives way to Mamma Roma's 
unhappy lamb who dies like Mantegna's Christ; then the obscene glutton of 
La ricotta also ends on the cross. Everything is prepared to recreate the 
supreme sacrifice: the Passion of Christ. 

Before continuing, 1t would be useful to raise a key question: the 
"conflictive" side of the poet comes from the paternal line, not the maternal 
line, it is a Pasolini trait, it is not Colussi. But the “tragic” side is clearly 
Colussi. Perhaps it was even before the Turkish invasion of the 15th 
century, when Susanna's ancestors were still called Colus. What came next? 
We barely know it, a vague light in the night of centuries. But we harbor the 
terrible suspicion that certain families, and certain souls, are the lure of 
misfortune. If this intuition could be admitted in a biography, Susanna 


Colussi would occupy a starring role. Even in the stormy Italy of the time, 
there were not so many women who suffered the condemnation of having a 
husband like the fifth count of Onda and three dead children, two of them 
murdered, among whom was a genius. What strange evil forces were 
summoned in this woman? What unfathomable sins did she commit in 
another life to have to pay such onerous penance? What remote voyage was 
she repeating from a previous life, according to the fashionable canon of 
family constellations? We don't know either, but all our instruments prove 
insufficient to shed reliable light on her tragedy. When Susanna Colussi 
appears in the role of the mother of Christ, ascending the hill of Golgotha 
desolately, she is not only the mother who has lost Guido, but also the 
mother who is going to lose that other son who is now giving her 
instructions after the camera. We are filming The Gospel According to Saint 
Matthew (Il Vangelo secondo Matteo). And she is the same son who adjusts 
the veil around her face somewhere in the future, the same one who recites 
that disturbing poem written in a pleading tone where he gently reproaches 
her that she is irreplaceable. 


sometimes great love 


While Pasolini was filming The Ricotta, he met the great love of his life, 
except for his love for his mother, which always occupied a strange and 
morbid first place. Who was that love that he had suddenly knocked on his 
door? Let's let Ninetto Davoli speak: 


I came from a very poor family from a small town in Calabria who went to Rome to seek 
their fortune. Like so many others. We settled in a neighborhood on the outskirts. One 
morning I snuck out of school and went with some friends to a neighborhood called Acqua 
Santa, which still exists. It was a clear area where the Romans went to spend Sundays 
outdoors: they ate, drank, had a barbecue... Suddenly we saw that there was a large group of 
people on top of a hill and our curiosity was piqued. We thought it was an accident or 
something. When we arrived we saw that they were filming a movie. The ricotta. They were 
crucifying a fat man in the middle of a banquet. Then my brother appeared, who did small 
jobs on the team, and introduced me to Pasolini. Honestly, I didn't know who Pasolini was. 
But he came up to me and smiled at me and patted my head. I was impressed, intimidated, by 
this sweet man who immediately gave me confidence..., I immediately liked him... I don't 
know, that look, that caress, it was as if Jesus Christ appeared and made you like this and put 
his hand on you. It was like an appearance from God. 


And what does Pasolini feel? Something new and desired. Ninetto 
embodies a myth of flesh and blood, that of that Rome besieged by the 
Medes, the barbarians, who are advancing from the southeastern belt of the 
city. They are the same ones that populate the suburbs and hang around the 
tram stops. Supporter in his own way of these "barbarians" - to the extent 
that they put the ancient and at the same time bourgeois city in check - 
Pasolini succumbs to the charms of Ninetto. Perhaps for the first time he 
has encountered a pure "barbarian", an innocent, who finds himself at the 
gates of the wall due to one of those chances of life or history. And yet he is 
good. This explosive cocktail, based on the charm of someone who cannot 
stand the sight of blood, completely disarms Pasolini. It 1s not for less. In 
relation to the other ragazzi di vita, exponents of a cynical and relaxed 


morality, Ninetto preserves the pure smile, comedy and vitality of the 
southern peasant. He is nothing like those outcasts "burned" by the 
harshness of the events and who circulate as antiheroes in his work. It's not 
Accattone. There is something avowedly angelic in Ninetto, as his future 
interventions in cinema will make visible to all. 

Ninetto Davoli also expands Pasolini's perceptual framework, who only 
saw ragazzi as little more than objects of desire. The fact that he considered 
them "a choir of angels"—in a clear exercise of sublimation—makes that 
concept of "angel" more fragile, when a winged creature like Ninetto 
knocks at the door. From the peculiar Pasolinian eros, the crush on this 
fifteen-year-old Calabrian young man falls within the most absolute 
normality. In Ninetto, moreover, the borgata's physique is softened: young, 
thin, smiling, with curly hair and skin dotted with polka dots, he seems 
made of adolescent light. Two years later Pasolini would narrate the 
meeting in a poem where he declared that "Ninetto is a messenger" who 
bursts into the stalls "With sweet and smiling eyes." 

Pasolini fell in love with him on several levels, as a father, as a friend, 
as a man, perhaps overcoming for the first time the competitive rivalry that 
linked him so many times to the boys from the stream. That world made 
primarily of bodies lacked an official face—beyond the Citti brothers—and 
that face was that of Ninetto Davoli. Apart from the peasant mark, in that 
face there was joy, frankness, a longing for affection. How can you not fall 
in love with an innocent and happy "barbarian"? It seems clear that Pasolini 
fell in love and did everything to please him. It 1s necessary to rescue again 
the testimony of Enzo Siciliano, who experienced the romance up close: 


Ninetto liked The Beatles and Adriano Celentano, colored T-shirts and rogue loafers. He 
liked to bask in all the pop glitter that consumerism spread around him as a gift to him. Pier 
Paolo was involved in this form of joy. He accompanied Ninetto to the Piper, the rock venue 
in Rome where not only young people of all stripes and conditions were unleashed, but also 
Moravia, Arbasino... 


With the appearance of Ninetto Davoli, then, many things changed. If 
Pasolini had given himself over to the "bad life", his love for that young 
man was a form of redemption and, above all, a reason for tranquility for 


his circle of friends. Almost from the beginning, the boy was adopted as 
Pasolini's lover, until he became everyone's cheerful pet. Undoubtedly he 
did not lack attractiveness, it has already been said, he possessed sympathy 
and personal charm. But any impartial observer would have been perplexed 
by the enthusiastic appreciation that this illiterate "angel" aroused in the 
most notable circle of Italian creators of the time. In that circle, his candid 
ignorance was celebrated with singular delight, they applauded him for 
things that, said by any other Giovanotto, would have been ruthlessly 
criticized. The greater his occurrences, sometimes bordering on stupidity, 
the more genuine, authentic and sweet they found him. At each of her 
failures, Elsa Morante used to smile with devotion and, raising her hands to 
heaven, she proclaimed: "Ma é proprio un angelo!" In effect, Ninetto had 
become the official angel, the one who embodied the recovery of the 
popular, uncontaminated spirit that Pasolini liked so much. In life and in art. 

And how did Ninetto experience all that? With total bewilderment. For 
a boy from the suburbs, the experience was somewhat traumatic. Suddenly 
he found himself accompanying Pasolini to the best Roman restaurants, and 
sharing tablecloths with Moravia, Morante, Penna or Siciliano. He had 
entered a fascinating world, but he was ignorant of the code, the forms and 
the language. In a conference dedicated to the poet he declared: 


I didn't understand anything, they spoke very strangely and I got a stomach ache. When Pier 
Paolo spoke to me, I did understand it; but when he spoke Moravia he didn't understand it, 
especially at the press conferences, and he would escape from me and hide in the car to make 
my cramps go away. 


Regarding Ninetto we have an unknown testimony in Italy that deserves 
credibility. We are referring to the Catalan writer Terenci Moix, who met 
Pasolini shortly after and frequented his world. The judgment is not 
favorable: «No one had any interest in Ricitos stopping being what he was. 
They kept him in that blessed purity, in a maneuver that was beneficial for 
them, for his creation needs, by which he was reduced to a completely 
selfish relationship. This is also what a Roman friend of the poet thought: 


If they loved him well, they would educate him so that he could defend himself. Well, what 
will become of all those angelic pupils if Pasolini is missing one day? How will they cope if 
they have to return to the social class from which he has taken them to show them a world in 
which they are only considered thanks to him, the great teacher, the supreme maker? 


Prophetic words. It seems clear, however, that in Pasolini's circle they 
wanted to obtain a replica of the Francis of Assisi that they so admired; 
Only six centuries had passed, and the poverello of the Italy of well-being 
used his blessed virginity to dream of a Maserati and dress as an American 
thug in the most select shops on Via Condotti. 

Not everyone welcomed Ninetto with open arms; There is a person very 
dear to the poet who hated him: the actress Laura Betti, who at first took her 
side out of respect for Pasolini. Years later Davoli would remember that the 
first time he saw a bathtub was at Betti's house in Via del Babuino: «We 
lived in a hut in Acqua Santa without running water and I had never seen a 
bathtub. It seemed like a box of dead to me. I got into that bathtub and they 
poured tons of Badedas shampoo on me and I immersed myself in the foam. 
Then I shouted: how beautiful life is! This childlike happiness is what will 
soon exhaust Betti's patience. It is of no use that Pasolini suggests that they 
go shopping for clothes together on the streets of the center, or that they 
share trips related to film festivals. The actress cannot overcome the idea 
that Ninetto is a dangerous intruder who can steal the poet's warmth. In this 
sense there was a strong collision in September 1964, which Pasolini 
reflected in a letter to her friend. She writes: 


The reality is that you can't stand it. His absurd, impertinent, arbitrary presence, obtained by 
him so easily, offends you. I know and I understand you. Everything that for me is grace in 
him, for you is the work of the Devil. You have understood that rebelling is like hitting your 
head against the wall and that is why you have accepted. But acceptance is another way of 
hitting a wall. Everything that is not with grace (good or evil) goes against him. At the 
moment I am in, I must say that Nino is even more precious to me because his charismatic 
presence, his fatality, is underlined. 


What Pasolini does not forgive is Laura's interference in these hours of 
plenitude. It's a textbook reaction. The poet has lived long enough to 
understand that someone in his circle, for personal reasons, breaks into the 


nest unjustly to wake him from sleep, "that idiotic but happy dream of 
love"; He even accepts that very human behavior that sometimes leads us to 
extort friends, questioning their happiness that we neither understand nor 
share. But the fact that Pasolini sees Betti's motivations clearly does not 
prevent him from feeling a deep rage that leads him to hang up on her. Then 
they distance themselves. The actress then escapes from Rome. Some time 
later she writes to him: «Your long absence has done me very well. I had a 
real need not to see you for a long time and I haven't even been bad. Maybe 
now he'll start kicking. I feel the need for your sublime insensitivity. It's 
curious. The characteristic of passionate friendships is that no one admits 
guilt for the lack of delicacy towards the other. 

Aside from Laura Betti, always conflictive, the clan of friends blessed 
Ninetto's arrival in the belief that this "sublime" love would interrupt 
Pasolini's indefatigable lust. They thought that with the arrival of the angel, 
the nightly and obsessive wandering might perhaps come to an end. But in 
the end it was not like that. Ninetto continued to live in his parents' house 
and this allowed the genius to live with the door open. The raids continued, 
night after night, becoming more and more dangerous. Both the producer 
Alfredo Bini and the production director, Eliseo Boschi, lived in perpetual 
shock. It used to happen in Rome, or it could happen in Africa or Palestine. 
Suddenly an alarm would go off in the middle of the night, or it would be a 
phone call, sometimes from the police, who would notify them that a 
certain Pasolini had entered the den of the wolf. Then it was his turn to 
quickly come to his aid and calm a wounded or bleeding man returning 
from Hell. 

At this point in the story, his friends had begun to accept that danger 
was one of the essential ingredients of his eroticism. The reasons are 
confusing: perhaps he responded to a desire to test his own worth, or to a 
request for masochistic games that transformed his lust into something 
sacred. All this is complex, we know, but Pasolini himself did not hesitate 
to leave many traces of such an extreme in his cinema and his poetry. From 
this hypothesis, the love of Ninetto, who involuntarily became the angel of 
light that rescued him from the darkness, takes on all its meaning. Siciliano 
is right once again: «Ninetto became the “messenger” of joy, the incarnation 


of a peasant Ariel. Pier Paolo had him at his side, a kind of Shakespearean 
fool, in whose innocence he caught the hint of a truth hidden from others. 


The Gospel according to Saint Matthew (1) 


In this phase of falling in love, Pasolini does not abandon his concern for 
religious themes. After the controversy over La ricotta, he recovers a 
postponed project that followed him with obsessive tenacity. Film the life of 
Christ. To understand this disconcerting obsession we must talk about Pope 
John XXIII, who definitively changed the face of the Church. One of his 
innovative initiatives was to propose a dialogue between the Church and 
non-Catholic artists, among whom was Pasolini. Seduced, he traveled to 
Assisi to participate in the event. It was 1962. While alone in his cell, he 
found a copy of the Gospels on the bedside table and was trapped by that of 
Matthew. Until then Pasolini had known aesthetic beauty and moral beauty; 
But after reading, he understood that he had found "absolute beauty" and 
immediately felt the need to do something. It was as if he had received an 
almost physical energy, a jolt of vitality. When the poet spoke about it later, 
he gave an "artistic" explanation, but it was not difficult to recognize that he 
had experienced an enlightenment similar to that of Saul on the road to 
Damascus. The difference is that in his case that light did not come to him 
through the Father's imposing voice, but from evangelical poetry. 

Nor was it difficult for his unconscious to receive "the message" with 
open arms. After all, Christian values had accompanied her quietly since 
childhood, but above all she continued to maintain an "unconscious" 
identification with the figure of Jesus that had been accentuated since the 
last judicial proceedings. Both were men persecuted, judged, and at the 
mercy of an unfathomable desire for atonement. From that moment Pasolini 
got to work. After a few months of internal turmoil, he wrote to a member 
of the Pro Civitate Christiana of Assisi, explaining his new project: making 
a film about the Gospel of Matthew. He says: "As the days and weeks have 
passed, this idea has become more and more overbearing and exclusive: it 
has thrown into the darkness all the other work ideas that I had in my head, 


it has weakened them, it has weakened them. devitalized. And only she has 
remained, alive and jubilant within me. 

And what is Pasolini up to? Faithfully translate the text into images, 
following the story, without adding a word. At this point it must be added 
that the poet has chosen the addressee very well, since perhaps only a 
Franciscan understands the subtle contradictions in which his soul moves: 
«I do not believe that Christ is the Son of God, because I am not a believer, 
at least in consciousness. But I believe that Christ is divine, that is, I believe 
that in him humanity is so high and ideal that it surpasses the usual limits of 
humanity. These reflections by Pasolini are intended to sensitize his 
correspondent, because his ultimate motive is to ask the Church for help, 
something unprecedented in his secular and Marxist career. What he seeks, 
nothing less, is that his film can be screened on Easter Day in all the 
cinemas in Italy and the world. And he closes the letter with a declaration of 
bona fides: «I wish that my expressive demands, my poetic inspiration, 
would never come into contradiction with his believer's sensitivity. Because 
in that case I would not achieve my purpose of proposing again a life that is 
a model—even if it is unattainable—for all of us. 

At that time, supporting Pier Paolo Pasolini was an act of bravery, so 
doing so from a religious community represented a heroic act. From the 
moment news of the Franciscan position became known, controversy broke 
out inside and outside the Church. In reality it was a somewhat 
extemporaneous controversy, since since the Second Vatican Council the 
idea was circulating that the mass media and entertainment used well could 
bring "enormous benefits to the human family." According to this, the 
cinema was in a position to assume the role that the so-called "Bible of the 
poor" had in previous centuries, that is, the great frescoes, the sculptures, in 
short, all the sacred art that the ignorant people contemplated in the 
churches. Pasolini firmly believed in it. In the end the Citadel of Assisi 
responded: 


We have received a very pleasant impression from Pier Paolo Pasolini, as from all those we 
are lucky enough to get close to. Indeed, in every human face we see the wonderful face of 
the Lord reflected. To those who tell us that Pasolini, in addition to being an unbeliever, is a 
sinner, we humbly respond that, even if that is true, it does not seem like a sufficient reason 


to close the door in his face and deny him the help that he has asked of us. Jesus loved 
everyone, but he felt a predilection for sinners and publicans, thieves and even poor creatures 
fallen into the most anguishing moral misery, like Magdalene, the adulteress, the Samaritan. 


Welcomed, then, into this noble club of sinners, Pasolini began the great 
cinematographic adventure of his life; but to do so he had to give a 
Copernican turn to his career. As a writer he had emerged from the 
Resistance, and then as a Marxist, all his ideological work in the 1950s was 
directed towards rationality; This position came into controversy with the 
irrationalism of the decadent literature in which he had been trained and 
appreciated so much. And so it was for a long decade. The idea of making a 
film about the Gospel of Matthew, on the other hand, was the fruit of a 
furious wave of irrationalism. Perhaps the most powerful. Despite this, he 
did not allow himself to be blinded by that intuitive fury and traveled to 
Assisi several times with the purpose of meeting with Franciscans and 
Jesuits to discuss the film in depth. In a letter to the producer, Bini explains 
his plans: «I want to make a work of pure poetry, even risking the dangers 
of aestheticism (Bach and partly Mozart as musical commentary: Piero 
della Francesca and partly Duccio for figurative inspiration; the deeply 
prehistoric and exotic reality of the Arab world, as background and 
environment). Pasolini does not hide that all this aesthetic taking sides will 
astonish the public and put his writing career in danger at the same time. 
We talk about the Marxist in crisis in The Ashes of Gramsci, the artist 
harassed by his demons in Poetry in the Shape of a Rose, the introspective 
and disenchanted intellectual in The Religion of My Time. We are talking 
about the most versatile left-wing creator that Europe has produced. It won't 
be easy for him to change "sides", but he is determined to take the risk. He 
is not just a writer: he is a film director, and cinema allows for other kinds 
of commitments. 


Sixty years later, we are in a position to proclaim that The Gospel is 
Pasolini's masterpiece and one of the reference films in the history of 
cinema. Much has already been said about the obvious: the film offers a 
realistic reading of Matthew's text and restores its immediate, direct 


meaning. But beyond that freshness, there is something even more valuable 
that is not usually taken into account: Pasolini makes an unusual and bold 
approach to evangelical "madness." I explain. In the Gospels there is 
madness, not only that of the possessed sick man whom Christ frees from 
the clutches of the Devil. There is a more subtle madness, that of a group of 
peasant-fishermen who abandon everything to follow an enlightened man 
who believes himself to be the son of God. There is also the "madness" of 
the enlightened person himself, who is convinced that God has sent him to 
the world to save humanity. Despite this fundamental premise, obvious if 
you want to see it, the film falls outside the field of Theology. In reality, 
there is nothing less theological than Pasolini's film. Let's clarify. 
Somewhere the thinker Mircea Eliade maintains that the Adam of Paradise 
did not need theology. And here no theological anxiety is needed either. 
There is none in these apostles who circulate through arid lands or remain 
lost in thought contemplating the branches of an olive tree. Not even in the 
words of this Christ of Matthew that Pasolini proposes. Instead, there is all 
the depth of the Gospel, in this essence, nothing more is needed. Result? 
There is not a single work in the entire history of art that has been so close 
to the evangelical essence; There is nothing comparable to Pasolini's Gospel 
except the Gospels themselves. The poet achieves an unprecedented level of 
reading and, unlike his predecessors, makes art with non-artistic objects. 
There is not the slightest embellishment. There's the gentus. 

To reach this summit of cinema, which is much more than cinema, there 
was a long path that we have outlined before. In this path, the director gave 
maximum importance to the acting dimension. It is interesting to remember 
Pasolini's "elective" argument. If in his previous films he had openly opted 
for street actors, the figure of Christ demands an extra amount of 
uniqueness. He is fully aware that a Franco Citti, for example, cannot play 
Jesus, although he would undoubtedly have been an unforgettable Judas. 
Let's say that Pasolini recognizes in Jesus Christ that "extra chromosome" 
that Auden spoke of, that something more that is not found in the suburbs 
despite the poet's love for the humiliated and the persecuted. If it is about 
filming the life of the Messiah, a higher breath is needed that goes beyond 
the daily miseries. Pasolini then writes a letter to the poet Yevgeny 


Yevtushenko, asking him to agree to play the role of Christ. The idea of a 
blue-eyed Russian communist playing the protagonist gives us a good idea 
of the very high risks the director was willing to take. Why does he do it? 

The argument is clear: a man on the street is not enough to assume the 
role of Jesus. He says: "To the innocent expressiveness of nature it is 
necessary to add the light of reason." And that light of reason, of course, 
can only be provided by a poet. In this sense, it would be said that Pasolini 
fully agrees with Oscar Wilde, who already highlighted the poetic character 
of the Christ figure in his De Profundis. According to Wilde, the images 
that Jesus uses to communicate with the flock, his parables, are the images 
of a poet: a Greek poet, so to speak, an archaic lyricist; not a Jewish 
prophet. Without going to such extremes, Pasolini knows that no street 
actor in his early films can successfully tackle a half-human, half-divine 
figure. The most a guy like Accattone can aspire to is ascend to the altars of 
the borgata; but he will never leave disciples nor found a religion. His 
Golgotha awaits you in a sunny corner of Ponte Milvio. 

After a exchange of letters, Yevtushenko resigned from the role. 
Disenchanted, Pasolini looked in another direction and found Luis 
Goytisolo: a young man from Barcelona of great literary talent who had 
already been published in Italy by Einaudi. Let's listen to the writer's 
memory: 


Pasolini contacted me to play the film. His argument was that he needed a Jesus Christ with 
the face of a poet, but I refused. I had never thought that I had the face of a poet. I didn't see 
myself in the role either, because I am blonde with blue eyes, and I have always seen Jesus 
under traditional iconography. That is, dark, with a beard and black hair. Besides, I had 
nothing to do with Jesus Christ. Since I was a child it was the complete opposite and the 
subject did not interest me at all. 


After this new rejection, Pasolini worked on writing the script and on 
location locations. Upon returning from a trip to Palestine, where he 
discovered with deep disappointment that there was no longer a setting to 
film the Gospel, he found the ideal set in his own country. Especially in the 
area of Basilicata that he had discovered while filming Love Survey. 
However, there was still one actor missing, the actor, who still did not 


appear. Suddenly the miracle happened. One day the poet received a visit 
from a young university student from Barcelona who was spending time in 
Florence at the house of a friend, Giorgio Manacorda. The reality is that the 
young man was an anti-Franco militant who had gone to Italy sent by his 
clandestine union with the purpose of raising funds and seeking support 
from intellectuals in the fight against the dictatorship. Thanks to his friend, 
who was active in the communist youth, the Catalan met several people in 
Rome, including Pasolini. From the first moment, he was very impressed. 
That young Economics student, whose mother was Italian of Jewish origin, 
had a special fire. Everything was in his face: the straight, jet-black hair, 
and the dark, penetrating eyes. His name was Enrique Irazoqui: his father 
was a prestigious psychiatrist, who had accompanied Antonio Machado in 
his escape, a fact not at all coincidental in Pasolini's life. 

Let's listen to Irazoqui's unpublished testimony: «We arrived at Pier 
Paolo's house, nine kilometers from Rome, and he opened the door for us. 
We went in, settled on the couch, and then he jumped up and ran to call the 
phone. We hear him shout: “Ho trovato Gesu! “Gest é a casa mia!” Years 
later Ninetto Davoli recalled the anecdote in terms of epiphany: «It was 
something funny because we had been looking for an actor for a long time 
and we couldn't find anyone. We did a lot of tests, including important 
actors. One day Pier Paolo called me on the phone very excited: "I have 
found Christ, Christ has entered this house." Let's change the plane and 
continue with Irazoqui's testimony: 


Then Pier Paolo ran to call a friend of his, who arrived after twenty minutes and sat next to 
me on the sofa. I was then accustomed to women with hairdresses and pearl necklaces, 
sometimes even with mink, and that woman of about fifty seemed very strange to me 
because she was dressed and had her hair done in any way. But after two days she was 
already the best friend I ever had. It was Elsa Morante. 


She, too, immediately shared Pasolini's enthusiasm. She had finally 
found a face like El Greco's, a look, and, when it came to the look of Christ, 
perhaps that look was everything. 

Apparently, it was not easy to convince Irazoqui to audition for the film. 
He was not a movie man nor did he like movies. He had also gone to Rome 


on a secret mission and for political purposes. There was a tug of war in 
which Giorgio Manacorda intervened, reminding him that the best way to 
raise funds was with a salary in the cinema. Pasolini then promised him his 
unconditional support in his fight against Franco and Irazoqui accepted. 
Amazingly, the casting test was a success. Upon seeing her, Pasolini was 
then caught in an unforeseen dilemma: cast him in the role of Jesus or John 
the Baptist, since he believed that the Catalan was too young to interpret the 
last stage of the Messiah's life. In the end he decided on the former and 
Alfredo Bini hired Irazoqui for five million lire tax-free. About the filming 
the actor remembers: 


Pasolini told me it was going to be a vacation. And indeed they were. When you make a 
movie, filming takes ten hours a day. But you get there dressed as Christ, and in those ten 
hours they call you once or twice a day. The rest was vacation. He was talking to Elsa 
Morante and the other actors. When we were filming in the south of Italy there were people 
dressed in black, hired as extras, who came to me in a row one by one, and they did not 
distinguish between the person and the character and they called me "Gesu." It was very 
impressive. 


If Ninetto Davoli is to be believed, the filming was full of difficulties. In 
his case, furthermore, he had the misfortune of contracting typhus because 
he ate fruit that was given to him unwashed. He says ironically: "I never 
caught anything in the middle of the filth of the borgata, and instead I 
caught typhus in Calabria filming the life of Christ." 

After the first days of filming, Pasolini and his team decide to move to 
the center of the country; specifically to Chia: an enclave located between 
Orte and Viterbo, in a crevice excavated by a torrent between rough and 
wild rocks. The setting 1s magnificent to reconstruct the Baptism in the 
Jordan. It is filmed with method and enthusiasm; but as night falls Pasolini 
realizes that something is not working. Staying in a small hotel in Viterbo, 
he succumbs to an internal debate that does not allow him to sleep. 
Suddenly he discovers his mistake: he has completely mistaken the visual 
approach and, incidentally, the aesthetics; he was filming the life of Jesus as 
if it were Accattone's. At this point, it is not idle to establish the parallel 
between both films because they both tell the tragic life of two "messiahs", 


two enlightened ones who come into conflict with the community. But to 
tell this second story, Pasolini can no longer use the formula that he had 
used in the first. As he explained to Jean Duflot: «I started filming The 
Gospel with the same techniques and style that I used in Accattone. But two 
days later I was in a complete crisis and I even thought about abandoning 
everything, which has never happened to me in my life. The reason is solid. 
Let's accept that it has its charm to present a Pigneto pimp as a Masaccio 
character; but presenting Christ, a frontal Christ, shot with a 50 or 75 lens, 
accompanied by brief and intense panoramic shots, became pure emphasis. 
A bad reproduction. Unfortunately, the director had already filmed the 
scene in the Garden of Gethsemane and the scene of Christ's arrest. He 
concludes: "Using a sacred style in The Gospel was overdoing it, it was 
rhetorical." Indeed, Accattone's style and sacred technique were excellent, 
but applying them to a sacred text bordered on the ridiculous because the 
sacred always appears naked. 

Then the poet has a brilliant idea: to film the Baptism from a helicopter; 
The big problem is that Arco Film is not an American production company 
and, after talking to Bini, they must resign. Pasolini's plan is still to film 
that essential scene from above; But lacking means, he decides to climb 
some cliffs in the river gorge — accompanied by Delli Colli — and film the 
episode with an Arriflex camera equipped with a large zoom. From the tops 
he will be able to capture groups, individual figures and even faces in the 
foreground. He says: «Any frontality was dismantled, any order, any 
symmetry: what was magmatic, casual, asymmetrical emerged. The faces 
could no longer be seen from the front and in the center of the frame, but 
were presented as they could, in all possible foreshortenings, and always 
eccentric in the frame. From there, Pasolini varied his technique: he began 
to use zoom, new camera movements, new forms that were not sacral but 
almost documentary-like. Then a completely new style emerged. 
Accattone's style was solid and extremely simple, as in Romanesque 
sculpture or Masaccio's painting. But in The Gospel there was a rupture and 
an amalgamation of styles: here the sacred is combined with pseudo- 
documentary moments, an almost classical severity with Godard-style 
scenes, as seen in the two trials of Christ, which seem to have been shot in 


Cinéma key. Verité. The same stylistic contrast between both films derives 
from the pictorial references: in Accattone there is only one figurative 
element, or a single type of allusions, on the other hand, The Gospel draws 
on very diverse sources. Let us think of Piero della Francesca (in the 
costumes of the Pharisees), Byzantine painting, and even the portraits of 
Christ that not only refer us to El Greco but to Rouault, whose 
representations of the Messiah had been celebrated by Pasolini in a recent 
exhibition in Rome . 

This sheaf of cultural sources is also repeated in the soundtrack. If in 
Accattone the musical commentary was reduced to dance music and a 
persistent Bach piece, in The Gospel the variety is dazzling and disturbing. 
One can imagine that Pasolini thoroughly stirred up Elsa Morante's sound 
background with excellent results. At least that's what an exceptional 
witness remembers. Irazoqui says: 


After filming, at eight in the afternoon, we met at a restaurant in Piazza del Popolo, and we 
all had dinner together. When we finished we went to Elsa's house, where we listened to the 
music that would later appear in the film. All. We tried one and the other. Elsa was not 
included in the musical credits because she was not syndicated. But her taste was all hers, it 
was hers. Surely what Pasolini liked then was Domenico Modugno. 


In this way, the central episodes of the life of Christ are illustrated with 
heterogeneous musical passages: Bach, Mozart, Prokofiev, Webern, 
Bacalov and, in a display of genius, the African Luba Mass, which left the 
public with spina bifida. In this journey through the gestation of The 
Gospel, there is no room for countless filming anecdotes. It should be 
noted, however, that the actors had a very good memory of them, since 
Pasolini had the "idea" of recruiting some friends to accompany the tragedy 
of Christ. Unlike his boys from the creek—and faithful to the “superior” 
approach of the film—he incorporated figures from the Italian intelligentsia 
of the time. Thus, Natalia Ginzburg appears in the role of Mary of Bethany; 
Enzo Siciliano in the role of the apostle Peter; the great poet Alfonso Gatto 
plays Andrew, and a young Giorgio Agamben, one of the most outstanding 
thinkers of our time, played the apostle Philip. As a curious example we 
rescue the testimony of Enzo Siciliano: 


Pier Paolo asked the actors not to represent: he asked them to use their usual expression, to 
be what they usually were. Brief frames, almost always silent. They worked all day. Pier 
Paolo was tireless. He told his actors not to worry. He said: «The cinematographic objective 
is the serum of truth. Show yourself as you are. "It's the only thing that matters to me." 


There is also no room here to list the number of formal discoveries that 
dot the film, from the first scene where a very young peasant woman 
announces her pregnancy to her husband returning from the field, to the 
Crucifixion of that sudden son who was actually the son of God. We must 
highlight, however, the choice of Pasolini's mother to play Mary of 
Nazareth. This choice was a clear gesture of love and recognition towards 
her, but imagining and writing that scene for her own mother also suggests 
that the poet created his own Stabat Mater for posterity. Even his Requiem. 
We should not be surprised: Pasolini had taken sides with his mother since 
his childhood, we know, initiating a dynamic of rejection of a father figure 
who had some of the features of the biblical God. He thus unconsciously 
put himself in the place of the son of the Virgin, that is, of the Christ who is 
born of an uncontaminated woman. That's why he had Susanna play the role 
of Mary at the foot of the cross. In our opinion, in this recourse to maternal 
pietas we should not see a symptom of the typical mammism of the Italian 
artist surrounded by women..., along the lines of D'Annunzio or Malaparte. 
What Pasolini pursues when he praises the woman-mother, debtor and 
guarantor of life, is once again the ideal of strength in sacrifice and 
adversity. In other words, the "virile" ideal of women. It would be 
interesting, although risky, to ask if this contradiction lies at the origin of 
the incestuous fixation on the maternal figure that characterizes some 
homosexuals. Like Pasolini. 

Returning to the film. Overwhelmed by her responsibility—and by the 
tragic side of her role—Susanna Colussi had great difficulty placing herself 
in the place of the woman torn by pain on Golgotha. They spent the days in 
vain under the cross, waiting for a true feeling, until Pasolini found the 
solution. As Ninetto Davoli remembers, the director approached her mother 
during a break and said: "Remember what they did to your son." From 
there, Susanna composed a heartbreaking performance. Considering how 
much Pasolini loved her mother, and the many tears she had seen him shed 


because of Guido, the comment borders on her mental cruelty. But it also 
tells us about the messianic egoism of an artist who functioned in a trance 
and stopped at nothing and no one. He later admitted: "Doing The Gospel 
was for me like being admitted to a clinic: I am a monomaniac, all my 
psychological time is occupied with that one thought... Such an odyssey is 
almost unimaginable." 

Result? Pasolini manages to film the odyssey of a vigorous and 
impatient Jesus Christ, dedicated to preaching his doctrine followed in 
single file by disciples docile like children. This single scene effectively 
suggests a subjugating, overwhelming personality, with exceptional 
communicative power. But it's not just a brilliant scene from a movie; It is 
something that leads us to think that, in some singular cases, the evaluation 
of a work of art should go beyond the judgment about the aesthetic fact. 
This is the case of The Gospel, a film that is in itself another gospel. This is 
how the poet Alfonso Gatto understood it: «Do you think it is nothing that 
Pasolini sees the Gospel like this, in this fight between faces and uniforms, 
between eyes that see far away on their own and other eyes that only serve 
to measure the step? of the man? You will realize what the intact word of 
the Gospel is, how it opens your eyes. That's the real miracle." The notable 
writer Giovanni Comisso will speak along this same line, writing to his 
cousin Nico Naldini with the request that he pass it on to the director: «I 
have seen his work and it seemed miraculous to me. So miraculous that I 
wanted to go home right away, have bread and milk and go back to my 
dream. His mother has been wonderful. Pier Paolo has blown the token to 
all the Fathers of the Church, the cinematographic translation of it is a new 
Gospel. It's clear. Unlike religious films that limit themselves to a visual 
reconstruction of the events—with the poetic exception of Nicholas Ray— 
Pasolini's film returns the message of Christ to the man in the street. He 
would try to do the same thing later, in his failed project on Saint Paul: to 
bring a religious figure to our days to verify the validity of his word. 

And what does Pasolini think? Something very peculiar. "The San 
Mateo should be, for me, a violent call to the bourgeoisie stupidly launched 
towards a future that supposes the destruction of man, of anthropologically 
human elements." Once again the poet moves in the waters of prophetic 


perception, leaving us perplexed. Year 1964. The Prodigious Decade is still 
far from its luminous peak: The Beatles emerge and the shock wave of 
"Swinging London" is just a match on the fuse of history. But Pasolini 
becomes a dowser, or rather a living seismograph that detects the hidden 
activity of everything that lurks and we do not want or do not know how to 
see. While the viewers of his film discuss the degree of fidelity to the text 
of Saint Matthew, the poet projects himself into an unthinkable territory, 
which goes far beyond the seventh art. After passing the cinematographic 
test, his great purpose is to shake the lapels of the bourgeois power that 
governs not only Italy but the world. From there will arise Evil, the word of 
the Antichrist. He will dedicate the rest of his life to that. To unmask him. 
Twenty years after Pasolini's death, the Vatican declared in its 
newspaper L'Osservatore Romano that The Gospel According to Saint 
Matthew was "the best film about Jesus in the entire history of cinema." 


The Gospel according to Saint Matthew (2) 


From a distance it is amazing to see the barrage of reactions that Pasolini's 
work always generates. Even in moments when his “aesthetic” option does 
not arouse animosity, the artist's social and even moral question abruptly 
flourishes. Nobody is silent. What's more, those who appreciate his creative 
side always look for an argument to question his personal attitude. There is 
no point in accepting that Pasolini navigates between two waters: the 
secular-rational plane and the mystical-religious plane. The question is 
another: while Pasolini reserves this tension to the creative sphere, he is 
accepted; Instead, he discusses his way of being and being in society. Only 
in this way can we understand the verdict of Franco Fortini, a prestigious 
Marxist intellectual and a reference poet who, many years later, continued 
to accuse Pasolini of playing with two decks and making "dirty" 
calculations, or what he calls "the in which he organized himself, his own 
production, his social relations, his public figure. 

Beyond this judgment, which would probably lead us to one of the 
seven deadly sins, Fortini's comment reminds us of the continuous interest 
—or unhealthy curiosity—that the figure of Pasolini continued to arouse. It 
must not have been easy, of course, for many figures on the Italian political- 
intellectual scene to have to surrender to a clamorous and even humiliating 
evidence: Pasolini stirred the waters with an unknown grace or fury, while 
the rest watched him from the sidelines. shore or at most they sank their 
trembling feet into the sea. Talent and courage do not usually create friends: 
they create enemies even on one's own side; In fact, Fortini was a comrade 
who ultimately ended up getting lost along the way. 

Controversy always accompanies Pasolini. A few weeks after the 
premiere, he faced a new setback: the wave of deep antipathy that his film 
aroused in left-wing newspapers. Specifically, L’Unita and Paese Sera. This 
antipathy is not expressed so much in the articles, which are respectful 


despite being dissatisfied, but in the footnote evaluation of the viewers who 
cast their unfavorable "votes." To round out the insult, the headlines 
proclaim Antonioni's victory, with The Red Desert, in the popular trial. The 
matter is detrimental to the poet because he has presented the film at the 
Venice Festival where Antonioni is also competing. Given the composition 
of the jury, Pasolini understands that the negative verdict of the left will be 
too big an obstacle. So it was. In a letter to Mario Alicata, director of L' 
Unita, he regrets this chronicle of a defeat foretold. He says: 


They could have done it more delicately, and with more respect for my hopes. It was a kind 
of lynching, a mortification that neither my film nor I certainly deserved: the failed success 
in Venice is a hard blow for Bini, naturally, for elementary reasons, so it compromises many 
possibilities in the future. But that would be nothing compared to my restlessness, to my 
decision to abandon the cinema. 


Pasolini's first reaction is, therefore, part of the disenchantment of the 
artist who feels betrayed. His creative commitment has been too great and 
his desire too anguishing for everything to explode on the breakwater of 
connivance and political colours. In his opinion, this connivance is the 
weak, myopic and hypocritical mark of the cultural policy of the communist 
newspaper. He says: "I think it is sovereign stupidity to reject the Gospel for 
the sake of taking a position, and instead accept the discussion with pop art 
or take seriously the ideological inauthenticity of the candid and noble 
Antonioni." However, Pasolini is a creator of unpredictable reactions. 
Overcoming the reverse, he launches himself to defend Antonioni's film - 
the one that has robbed him of his glory - with a generosity no less than his 
clarity of judgment. When one of his friends consoles him with the 
argument that The Red Desert is only the story of a poor creature who hits 
his head in an accident and leaves the hospital too soon, Pasolini raises his 
voice: have they not known how to see that Has Antonioni illuminated the 
neurosis of the modern woman? And even more so, that he has been able to 
tell it through the eyes of a sick woman, Monica Vitti, and not through the 
eyes of the director... It is clear. His intellectual honesty and his desire for 
controversy lead him to relegate his own interests to the background. 
Genius and figure. 


At the beginning of September 1964, the film was presented at the 
Venice Film Festival. Once again Pasolini stays in one of the great hotels on 
the Lido beach, accompanied by a unique praetorian guard where there is 
no shortage of Laura Betti, Alberto Moravia, Dacia Maraini, the Citti 
brothers and the young Ninetto Davoli, the latter in brave representation. of 
the borgata. Let us now listen to the testimony of the film critic Tullio 
Kezich who was present at the premiere. 


Pier Paolo Pasolini was greeted upon his arrival at the Cinema Palace with insults, whistles 
and rotten eggs. There was also a pugilistic intermission, animated with skill and success by 
Guttuso and Bassani, and a commotion in the room, where groups of fascists armed with 
whistles were defeated by the ovation that the public gave to the poet of Gramsci's Ashes. 


From our politically correct world, it is difficult to imagine that the 
premiere of a film could be surrounded by such controversy. That world 
was like that. But in addition to the rejection that the figure of Pasolini 
aroused in some sectors, opposing interests and irreconcilable political 
forces also met in Venice. 

Just as he feared, the Golden Lion falls to Antonioni and he has to settle 
for "minor" recognitions such as the Special Jury Prize and the Office 
Catholique International du Cinéma (OCIC) Prize. Maybe it wasn't what he 
had dreamed of when he was in Assisi, but at least he didn't return to Rome 
empty-handed. Upon his return Pasolini explains that the effort of the film 
has left him exhausted, but at the same time he recognizes that he is 
experiencing a liberation. He now feels hollow, and yet he keeps asking 
himself: “Why free ourselves from things? If the work of art is in some 
deep and mysterious way a self-therapy, of what cure, then, but of life itself, 
which is imperfection, a sensation of waiting, a sensation of 
incompleteness? Whatever the case, Pasolini's film had served as a test to 
test the state of opinion on an important issue: the often tense relationship 
between Marxism and the Church that presided over the life of the country. 
He writes: "Weak Marxists fear being destroyed by a dialogue with the 
Church and cling to their old convictions like tranquilizer pills." In this 
sense, the role of John XXIII was fundamental, because as the poet 
maintains: «The Pope has removed the miter from his head and donated it 


to the poor, raising great applause among all the progressive bishops and 
cardinals who think in the Church as the Church of the poor. Pasolini's own 
position was no different when filming this Christ engaged in a crusade 
against poverty. Paradoxically, his militant Jesus Christ could not be liked 
by communists who had largely turned their backs on the outcasts of the 
suburbs. Once again Pasolini had put his finger on the sore spot. 


A red in Notre Dame 


Thanks to an OCIC initiative, the film was shown at the Maison de la 
Mutualité in Paris, where a large group of young people attended. It was 
January 1965. At the end of the screening, Pasolini went to the Notre Dame 
Cathedral to participate in a debate in which notable figures of culture and 
the Church participated. In a mise-en-scéne that greatly impressed the 
director, a sung mass was celebrated to greet the event and receive, 
although no one knew it, the last prophet. The bishop was surrounded by 
religious and a choir of white voices. It is worth insisting on the fact that a 
meeting of this nature would be unthinkable in today's world. In that world, 
however, there was room for this type of event that reflected the human 
concerns raised... by cinema! Within the old walls of the basilica there was 
talk of that life of Christ told in images by a Marxist. 

But once again controversy breaks out: the bishop is in favor, while the 
majority of "educated" French people receive it with animosity; The 
approach is stormy. For them the Gospel is a whip in the face. They are 
secular, rationalists, "Volterians." As for the criticism, it is not more 
benevolent. Thus, the critic of Le Nouvel Observateur — whose name does 
not deserve to stain this page — writes: «Pasolini's film is something small 
and petty. A commercial fraud. When I saw her, I found in her the grease of 
the habits and the oblique glances of the confessors. For his part, Claude 
Mauriac, son of the great novelist, and critic of Le Figaro, proclaims: «No. 
It is neither sacred art nor art. It's just a fantasy. It's no big deal". Of course 
Pasolini will respond to his detractors, pointing out that he has filmed the 
life of Christ from the perspective of a believer, "from someone who is not 
me", and insisting on something that they cannot see: "I have walked along 
the edge of the razor: avoiding, on my part, a vision that is only historical 
and human and, on the part of the believer, a vision that is too mythical. He 
is right: that is the squaring of the circle that almost no one can see. 


The next morning, Pier Paolo Pasolini meets Jean-Paul Sartre in the 
café of the Pont Royal hotel. There he talks at length about the previous day 
and the criticisms that are in the readers' mouths: after all, it is not every 
day that the Paris cathedral opens to discuss a film by a film director. 
National or foreign. After expressing his sadness, Sartre gives him a lucid 
interpretation of the events that Pasolini will later evoke in the interview 
with Jean Duflot: 


On the rationalist left there is a fear that religious themes favor conservative ideas. We are 
used to distrusting them, and we understand why: sometimes those who were considered 
innovators in this field have turned out to be reactionaries [...]. I agree with you: the attitude 
towards the Gospel, like the French attitude towards the Church, is ambiguous. The left has 
diverted the issue. He doesn't know what to do with Christology. He fears that the martyrdom 
of the subproletariat could be interpreted in some way as the martyrdom of Christ. The 
problem of Christ still must be faced. 


After several decades, the link between Sartre and Pasolini deserves 
more than a superficial reading. In many aspects the poet adopted that old 
role of the "Sartrean" intellectual until he became its great heir. We are not 
talking about the philosophical legacy, of course, but about his ability to 
embody the idea of the committed intellectual. And not only that. Pasolini 
also moves on a multidisciplinary level, we would say today, he has the 
ability to move in several fields, like Sartre himself, who was a philosopher, 
novelist, playwright and essay author. The French intellectual also took to 
the streets to expose his own body as an instrument of protest, expression 
and demonstration. Something that Pasolini would practice later. In any 
case, their brief meetings were fruitful, especially for the Italian poet, who 
wrote a poem inspired by an anecdote by the French master. This poetry is 
perhaps one of the most evident proofs of his prophetic gift, in his 
"divinatory" aspect. It is titled, precisely, "Prophecy." Half a century ahead, 
Pasolini recreates the arrival of a North African immigrant to European 
shores. Let's listen to these verses: 


It will arrive from Algeria, by boat 
sailing and rowing. With him they will come 
thousands and thousands of men 


with a small body and eyes 
of his parents' poor dog. 


The poem then recreates the massive landing in southern Italy and the 
subsequent advance of the Algerians towards cities such as Naples, 
Barcelona, Marseille... And finally the conquest of Rome, on whose ruins 
they deposited the seed of ancient history. In a self-interview regarding his 
latest film, Pasolini declared: «The modern world will be a synthesis 
between the world of the Western bourgeoisie of today and the world of the 
underdeveloped populations that are now joining history. "Western 
rationality will be modified by the presence of another type of world view 
that these people express." 

Before leaving Paris, the poet also meets with other figures of French 
culture with whom he feels greater affinity. Barthes and Godard. In relation 
to the latter, things have come a long way since Bertolucci strongly 
recommended At the end of the getaway and Pasolini was cold. He now 
feels great affection for Godard and that affection will reach its zenith in 
1968, when both become the two most capable voices in cinema to reflect 
and question the changing reality of the time. Works like La china, by the 
French director, or Pigsty, by the Italian, are good proof of this. Both will 
also participate in public debates and protest events, aimed at preserving 
auteur cinema away from the system. Over time, Pasolini would incorporate 
the figure of Godard—and his way of filming the world—in one of his 
greatest poems: “A desperate vitality.” 


Moravia or the smell of India 


Pier Paolo Pasolini's friendship with Alberto Moravia was born in the mid- 
fifties and died two decades later on a lonely beach in Ostia. He died 
biologically, of course, because the two friends could no longer smile 
together or look into each other's eyes at any of the crossroads on Earth. But 
in those twenty years of friendship there was an opportunity to thoroughly 
drain the cup of life. During all this time they shared the joys of intellect, 
the pleasures of daily existence and traveling adventure. From the 
beginning, Moravia perceived Pasolini's uniqueness, and he knew how to 
appreciate the qualities of an author who was already announced as the 
country's great literary reference. By some miracle that sometimes occurs in 
the field of literature, a rare communion of souls occurred: the colleagues 
"saw" each other, admired each other, and decided to follow the path 
together. Over the years, Moravia and Pasolini would end up being the two 
most notable figures in Italian literature of the second half of the 20th 
century. 

In this alliance there was also a specific factor associated with Rome. 
According to Enzo Siciliano, both were the symbol of "Roman literary 
culture." Everything was there and they ended up being the center of that 
everything. The speed of their intellectual response, their instinctive ability 
to capture current events at their most sensitive points, and their ease in 
addressing diverse problems made them necessary figures in intellectual 
debate. It is very valuable that they were not academics or intellectuals by 
trade, as usually happens in capitals, but rather pure creators who came 
down from their ivory tower daily. And they wrote about people. This 
increasing "visibility" often put them in the spotlight and made them an 
easy target for multiple criticisms, especially from the press. But as Pasolini 
said in these cases: "we have strong stomachs." The comment contained a 


double meaning, since the stomach had had a lot to do with this story and 
we proceeded to tell it. 

In a world like ours that is so devoted to gastronomy, we must insist on 
this major detail that strengthened the bond between friends. The Pasolini- 
Moravia friendship had many of its best hours around a table, and 
especially on the tablecloths of those Roman establishments where vera 
cucina della nonna was served, that is, grandmother's home cooking. 
Apparently they had acquired the habit of almost always dining out and 
followed a reliable agenda to everyone's taste. Here are your preferences. In 
winter they frequented La Campana, the five-hundred-year-old dean of 
Roman restaurants; La Carbonara, in Campo di Fiori, specialized in fish; 
They also went to popular establishments in Trastevere, such as Casa de 
Carlo, or I] Pastarellaro. On other occasions they went to the legendary Dal 
Bolognese, in Piazza del Popolo, which served quality Emilian cuisine and 
which even then was one of the most chic in Rome. Some photographs 
capture the cordial atmosphere of those meetings, where Moravia, Pasolini, 
Morante, Betti expanded their circle to other figures such as Calvino, Penna 
or Bassani, or film personalities. 

In summer they escaped to a trattoria on Via Appia Antica, a stone's 
throw from Porta San Sebastiano, on the other side of the walls. It was an 
Open-air venue, with an awning and some wooden tables and benches. 
Friends called the place “the little trains” because it was close to the Rome- 
Genoa railway line. They used to eat fettuccine and especially the house 
specialty: costolette di agnello alla scottadito, the typical grilled baby back 
ribs that Pasolini really liked. These meetings were pure oxygen for the 
poet, whose life was folded into an iron routine centered on creative work, 
family life with his mother, and nighttime adventures. Somehow the dinners 
with Moravia and the rest represented the bridge between light and 
darkness. On that bridge Pasolini abandoned his sometimes sullen silence 
and joined social life. He was encouraged by meetings with Elsa Morante 
and fraternal discussions with Moravia. For a few hours they made him 
happy. That form of happiness also had its bitter moments. Pasolini had to 
witness, for example, the destruction of the love between Alberto and Elsa, 
whom he loved so much. Theirs was a passionate, violent love, made of 


escapes, breakups, reunions. In the end Elsa Morante even said: "Writing 
couples are a pest." 

But they had lived unforgettable experiences, including several trips to 
distant countries. The origin of these adventures was Moravia's refusal to 
spend Christmas in Rome, so he used to organize getaways in a time long 
before mass tourism. Pasolini, for his part, would then take him on other 
trips related to his future films. The traveling list 1s notable, but perhaps it is 
worth highlighting the trip to India made at the end of 1960 and beginning 
of 1961. The experience must have been shocking enough to inspire two 
valuable books: The Smell of India (L'odore dell India), by Pasolini and An 
Idea of India, by Moravia. Rereading these works, one perceives the deep 
differences that united the friends: for Pasolini, India is a "smell", that is, it 
corresponds to a visceral conception, while for Moravia, India is an "idea", 
a rational concept. . These almost antagonistic visions speak to us in a 
diverse and at the same time complementary way in the face of reality. If 
Moravia is a traveler in the European tradition, in the line of a Stendhal, 
who fell in love with countries and their culture, but maintaining a certain 
distance from the human element, Pasolini, on the other hand, tends to 
emphasize personal, private experience. , intimate, not necessarily in the 
heat of culture. That is why his testimony abounds in encounters with the 
Indians, creatures full of life and endowed with a mixture of pragmatism 
and spirituality. As expected, the appearance of both books brought to the 
fore the civilized controversies that sometimes presided over the public life 
of the friends. The trip to India was not an exception either, due to Pasolini's 
Marxist reading. Years later they asked Moravia about that journey where 
some discrepancies arose: 


Between Pasolini and I there were disagreements about the third world. He maintained that 
he was spoiled by the Industrial Revolution and consumerism; I thought, and I still think, that 
the third world will disappear and that it is still not sufficiently industrialized nor sufficiently 
consumerist. You can no longer expect anything good from peasant culture; Therefore it is 
better to put an end to it and truly carry out the Industrial Revolution. 


When the writer Dacia Maraini entered Moravia's life, she became a 
regular member of the group and immediately joined the trips. Over time, 


she would become a close friend of Pasolini and would even collaborate on 
the script for One Thousand and One Nights, in the same way that Elsa 
Morante had participated in the musical selection of her first films. About 
those trips, Dacia Maraini recalled in a television interview: 


We often went to Africa to look for locations for his films. Pier Paolo was an extraordinary 
traveler because he never got tired. He was always available and then adapted to everything. 
On the trip he had an approach based on the senses. Everything he saw, everything he 
touched, what he ate... The body was the key, his body. We were together all day, but at 
night, at a certain point, Pier Paolo would disappear in search of his erotic adventures. 
Sometimes he was dangerous: once he returned accompanied by the police because he had 
gone into a neighborhood where Europeans never entered. Another time, however, he 
disappeared for a couple of days and we were looking for him everywhere. In the end we 
found him in an open field playing soccer with the local kids. Moravia and I saw it from afar, 
contemplating it with a certain tenderness. 


Books, dinners, debates, trips, controversies, trials, conferences, 
newspapers, festivals, films... A mighty river of experiences that filled an 
entire era of Italian life, which disappeared forever. Years later Moravia 
declared: «I have never known what Pasolini really thought of me. I think 
he appreciated above all my vitality, a generic word that also encompassed 
my literature. “Distance” was also included in vitality. 

In any case, Moravia's vitality was not "desperate" like that of the poet 
and perhaps that made her extraordinary for him. Based on the facts, it 
would be reckless to believe that the two maintained a father-son 
relationship. Neither of them would have allowed it, they were great and 
true friends. But when Pasolini died, Moravia's pain was the pain of 
someone who has lost a child. No matter how much at his funeral he talked 
about the death of a great poet, of a friend, there was another, even deeper 
pain, that of the man from whom a part of his life and his heart had been 
torn away. Someone of his own blood. 


Poetry in the form of a rose 


We must thank Pasolini for never giving up writing. Unlike the literary 
"deserters" who switched to cinema, he will continue to develop an 
exceptional literary career. He is amazed that he can continue writing with 
one hand and filming with the other, as if everything were a continuum, 
which perhaps it is. Before turning forty, Pasolini was already a European 
reference in both arts. Shortly after filming The Gospel According to Saint 
Matthew, he published Poesia in the Shape of a Rose (Poesia in forma di 
rosa), a collection of poems written in the early sixties that extends and 
expands the lyrical adventure of his previous collection of poems The 
Religion of My time. The book has the interior shape of a diary, although 
the wrapping is poetic. Pasolini's intention is to "tell" step by step the 
evolution of his thinking and his mood in a key period of his life. When 
covering that specific period - beginnings in cinema, collisions with reality, 
conflicts with the law, bond with mother and mothers, trips abroad, filming, 
sex, etc. - the contradictions emerge abruptly, without any balm or mercy. . 
At the end of the reading, one perceives a kind of self-destructive rage, a 
discouragement that turns into a passion for demolishing certain fixed ideas 
and clichés of the 1950s. Aware of the weight of the work, Pasolini 
addresses his editor Garzanti with unusual enthusiasm: «Since it has been 
so long (relatively) since an important and complete book of mine has been 
published, I think that we should immediately set all our sights on it... I 
want to say that I have also allowed myself to be corrupted a little by 
success or the cultural industry. 

In Pasolini's mind, this book should mark his "literary income", after his 
almost full dedication to cinema; but in the end it was not like that for two 
reasons: his appearance coincided with a very tense phase of the project on 
the life of Christ and the indifferent reception of the public. Displeased, the 
poet abandoned the book to its fate, thus being marked by a kind of fatalism 


that still persists. Ironically, it is one of the highest poetic achievements of 
Pasolin's lyric, as his friends were able to see. Elsa Morante sent him a two- 
page letter, with a drawing of a large cat and a poem dedicated to him - 
"Madrigal in the shape of a cat" -, where these verses stand out: 


The boy who considers himself the protagonist of the world 
(protagonist even if he is a bandit, and much more so when he is a bandit...) 
He will always be happy in the center of the rose. 


Despite the peculiarity of the work, the reaction of some quality readers 
is highly positive and above all worthy of attention. Volponi writes to him 
about "the novelty of your poetry, your absolutely poetic capacity to 
transform tradition"; Her friend Laura Betti takes advantage of a separation 
between them to write to her: 


I truly believe you are a poet. And faced with this fact, cinema becomes something pale and 
modest that only consists of neon lights, worldly satisfactions and then nothing. I think I like 
you more succeeding as a poet or writer than as a filmmaker. Take it however you want. 


In this line we add the opinion of Italo Calvino: "When will you stop 
making films?" It is a final verdict. For a man who has already made the 
leap to the seventh art, these almost commanding words should make him 
think, but he has already chosen the path. For a while yet, Pasolini will have 
to face the skepticism of some colleagues, often friends, in relation to his 
new creative direction. From their literary perspective, Accattone is no 
better than A Violent Life, for example, nor does Mamma Roma surpass 
Gramsci's The Ashes. Who knows, maybe they are right; It happens that 
Pasolini is immersed in a creative metamorphosis unprecedented in modern 
Italy, and he has also just crowned the best of both worlds in cinema, The 
Gospel According to Saint Matthew. Pure filmed poetry. 

In any case, staunch supporters of the literary Pasolini have correctly 
interpreted the purpose of Poetry in the Shape of a Rose. None of them is 
immune to the prophetic, angry and mournful tone that presides over the 
work. Verses like «Life gets tired of those who last. / Ah, my relapsed 
passions, / forced to have no residence! They speak of a man who is 


increasingly isolated and who turns towards his own mistakes. Thus: "I 
have been wrong about everything"... It would seem that Pasolini abjures 
the "Ridiculous decade" (the fifties) where he was forged in the shadow of 
Marxism and the scrutinizing gaze of the Church. There is something of 
desperate singing, of long-suffering acceptance of his growing loneliness. 
This loneliness also has an intellectual origin. Associated with the 1950s, 
the poet was being displaced by younger authors, such as Umberto Eco, one 
of the members of Group 63, who would give a new bias to Italian 
literature. These young people wanted at all costs to erase the previous 
decade, embodied by Pasolini himself, Moravia and Bassani. Nothing new: 
it is the old dynamic that occurs when one literature wants to supplant 
another; But the controversy with the neo-avant-garde had bitter moments 
that multiplied in him the impression of being alone. No one was able to see 
then that Pasolini was interested in other things: his gaze went beyond the 
literary surface, he scrutinized the social dynamics. It may be a bit simple to 
say that he was much more interested in the world than in books. If we 
think about Umberto Eco, perhaps the difference can be seen. 

It is worth insisting that Poesia en forma de rosa contains some of the 
highest moments of Pasolinian poetry. If someone aspires to know a little 
about the greatness and fragility of genius, he finds himself before the ideal 
portal. Pasolini is here more formally accessible than ever, much more 
direct: it 1s not necessary to submerge in the verbal ocean of Gramsci's 
Ashes to return to the surface with a pearl in hand. Let us say it without 
embarrassment: there are unforgettable poems, such as "Pray to my 
mother", "The beautiful flags" or "A desperate vitality". In the latter floats 
the presence of Godard, as has already been said, who seems to be filming 
what Pasolini experiences, who returning from Fiumicino airport, aboard an 
Alfa Romeo, rediscovers romanticism within neo-capitalist cynicism. It is 
impossible not to feel a chill when reading these verses with a premonitory 
flash: 


I'm like a cat burned alive, 
crushed by the wheels of a trailer, 
hanged on a fig tree by the boys. 


However, the highest moment gives off the scent of an aphorism: 
"Death does not consist / of not being able to communicate / but of being 
forever misunderstood." TRUE. For some time now, Pasolini perceives that 
he is not being understood by almost anyone: not even he enjoys a clear 
understanding of himself; but in this case the axiom perhaps works the 
other way around: from that incomprehension that he feels in life, the only 
way out is death. 


Little birds and little birds 


From the beginning Pasolini imagined Ninetto Davoli as a central figure in 
his art. He soon included it in some verses and later even dedicated poems 
to him where stellar and even surreal moments of his love were reflected. 
Let us remember, for example, the afternoon when Ninetto discovered the 
snow in a high mountain village, and the development of the scene in the 
key of Charlot or Tati. Perhaps that 1s why it will be in the cinema where 
the figure of Ninetto achieves notoriety, to the point of becoming a fetish 
actor of the latest Pasolinian cinema. At first, Davoli's connection with the 
seventh art was not easy at all. There was a lack of culture and a reverential 
fear in him that left him paralyzed. One of his biggest arguments was: "Pier 
Paolo, I beg you, if I don't even know the day I live, if I don't know what 
time it is, how do you want me to learn a phrase from the script?" It was a 
call for help. The old stomach cramps were back again. Then Pasolini 
would approach him with the sweetest of voices and show him the way. 

Only from the love for Ninetto, then, can we explain the miraculous 
metamorphosis that leads this boy from the stream, who appears on the 
screen for the first time as a shepherd boy in The Gospel, to star in one of 
the most exciting love episodes in cinema in The Thousand and one nights. 
In this period of five years, some memorable milestones are imposed, such 
as Pajaritos y pajarracos (Uccellacci e uccellini), where Ninetto had a 
determining role. So much has been said about it that we must focus on 
what is essential. And what is essential above all is the presence of Toto, the 
great Italian comic actor of the 20th century, whom Pasolini seduced to 
participate in one of the most atypical and strange films in history. 

What then is Little Birds and Little Birds? Firstly, an attempt by 
Pasolini to move away from the figurative arts and opt for more cinematic 
references. We will not find here any allusion to Masaccio or Mantegna, but 
rather to Rossellini-style neorealism that finds in the film a kind of death 


certificate. It 1s nothing else than that beginning of the film where the 
TotoNinetto tandem appear to us as two figures who live their lives without 
thinking about it, two typical heroes of neorealism, humble, trivial, 
ignorant. In fact, the first part of the film is an evocation of neorealism, 
although already idealized and even passed through a vaguely surreal filter. 
We must add that Pasolini had relapsed into choosing professional actors 
for the leading role - just like in Mamma Roma - and that this choice did 
not fall on second-rate actors but on myths of Italian cinema. For decades, 
Toto had been a prominent national figure, a comedian of the highest order, 
something like the Italian Chaplin, who clearly responded to an archetype. 
When Pasolini knocks on his door, Toto aspires to escape the cliche 
surrounding his figure, but for once Pasolini begs him to do what the public 
expects of him. That is, what he never asked of Anna Magnani. And Toto 
accepts. 

As for Ninetto, the experience was unforgettable. One day Pasolini told 
him that he had thought of him for his new film, and with none other than 
Toto, the only Italian actor that Davoli had ever seen... on the posters. At 
first the boy couldn't believe it and he asked him if this Toto guy was the 
same one from the movies. Upon receiving an affirmative answer, Ninetto 
flatly refused. He was very afraid of the camera and acting with a myth. 
Then Pasolini told him that they were going to pay him money. The actor 
remembers: «I told him that I didn't understand anything, I mean, are you 
going to pay me to work with Toto? Me? How much? One and a half 
million lire. I told him: What should I do? The moment Ninetto accepted, 
the filmmaker made him see the need to meet the great actor. So one day 
they showed up at his home to get to know each other and break the ice. Let 
us continue with Ninetto's delicious testimony, which partly explains 
Pasolini's devotion: 


I came from the borgata and then I found myself in Parioli, a beautiful and unknown 
neighborhood of Rome, those noble buildings. Porca puttana! The door opens, we get into 
the elevator and I find a little red velvet armchair inside, and I say to Pier Paolo: are we 
going to the moon or what? We get to the top and knock on the door, and Toto himself opens 
the door, wearing a cardinal red dressing gown and two white pompoms. Totally, it makes me 
laugh and I go crazy. Pier Paolo didn't know where to turn and he was elbowing me, but Toto 
defended me: can't you see he's a kid? Then we entered and I seemed to be dreaming. We go 


to the table, lights, flowers, lit candelabras, three plates each, silver cutlery, and I ask Pier 
Paolo: how many are coming to eat? Twenty? Poor Pier Paolo. He didn't know where to go. I 
had never seen a knife, there wasn't one at home, and we broke the bread like that, with our 
teeth. 


With these wickers, things could only go well. Even so, it was not easy 
for Toto to get acquainted with Ninetto Davoli. The widow of the great 
Neapolitan actor remembered that her husband, after saying goodbye to his 
guests and closing the door, ran out to the storage room in search of a DDT 
sprayer and spent a long time fumigating the seats where Pasolini's friend 
had been. . Once on the set, it took Ninetto a good week to overcome his 
shyness and her inferiority complex. She was greatly helped by Toto's 
attitude, who "was a very humble and good person." Pasolini also 
contributed, who, true to his custom, told his protégé not to read the script. 
In this case, furthermore, there was an extra element associated with their 
relationships, which perhaps had to do with Pasolin's desire to make way 
for him in the cinema. It was not a mere anecdote. We believe that the poet's 
attitude went far beyond the gesture of promoting the current lover: he 
aspired for us all to see what he had seen, that is, to fall in love with what 
he had fallen in love with. It even seems that he had a plan in mind, because 
Ninetto Davoli will always remain the epitome of freshness, purity, and 
naivety. Ninetto says: «Pier Paolo made me do in front of the camera the 
same thing that I did in life. No more no less. He never wrote a scene for 
me. 

In this film, Pasolini addresses a classic theme, in some ways the oldest 
in literature: the theme of the quest, of the quest. Only this time the two 
protagonists - Don Quixote and Sancho in Italy in the sixties - march along 
the roads of the Roman periphery in search of material and moral food. 
They are placid, clean souls, with little or no bookish culture; but they 
become witnesses of the radical transformations of the old world in which 
they were born. Open fields, embankments, old lonely houses, highways 
under construction. That's the landscape. At one point they come across a 
chatty crow who knows everything and tries to teach them to look at the 
world beyond appearances. Not through the heart but through reason. 


There are many possible interpretations of the film. Freudians will see a 
peculiar father-son relationship (Toto-Ninetto), based on mutual affection 
and perplexity in the face of a changing world. That is, in the face of new 
historical situations. Freud thus gives way to Marx. He is the same 
perplexity of the Italian on the street, innocent, and who 1s acquiring a first 
degree of consciousness. From another angle, the film is a tribute-criticism 
to the Marxism that Pasolini knew in his youth, and which ends at the 
funeral of Palmiro Togliatti, the great leader of the PCI, whose documentary 
images give the film an unquestionable touch of reality. Meanwhile, there 
continues this unique couple crossing the periphery of Rome, in the 
company of a chatty parrot who tires them with his ideological speeches. 
The crow in question will end up roasted and devoured, at the foot of the 
road, by the Toto-Ninetto tandem, fed up with a political speech that no 
longer has legal currency. However, in an interview with Duflot the 
filmmaker says: «They perpetrate an act of cannibalism, what Catholics call 
“communion”: they swallow the body of Togliatti (or the Marxists) and 
assimilate it; After having assimilated it, they continue along the road, and 
although it is not known where that road leads, it is obvious that they have 
assimilated Marxism. Said cannibalism also corresponds to a Pasolinian 
idea according to which "Teachers are made to be eaten in hot sauce." 

Once again the film will spark sometimes bitter debates. For some it is a 
broadside against Marxism and they even refer specifically to the Marxism 
of the 1950s; For others, it is an indication of the author's ideological crisis; 
others consider it to be a blasphemous film, others Christian, and so on ad 
infinitum. The assessments are so contradictory that the great Rossellini 
feels compelled to break a spear in his favor. His judgment is unappealable: 
«I consider Pasolini's film as a rare example of that “new cinema” so longed 
for, new in the substance of the themes, which must respond to the 
definitive need of our times, which is to seek the path in the suffocating 
tumult of progress. TRUE. Rossellini has understood that Little Birds and 
Little Birds is the piercing expression of an author who scrutinizes, with 
good humor, the wide expanse of a horizon located beyond the facts. 

As for the film, Pasolini always maintained that it was his favorite. In 
reality he was not objective and he knew it; He was fully aware that his 


sentimental relationship with the film—something that linked him to each 
of them as if they were his children—had surpassed the critical relationship 
that he always maintained with everyone. It is understood when listening to 
this argument that it springs from the heart: «I believe I have made the film 
with the maximum of purity, an entirely Franciscan purity. Furthermore, it 
has not made any profits, I can even say that I have lost money. It's a pretty 
poor film, which didn't cost much. I am very excited". And the most 
exciting thing of all is that Pajaritos y pajaracos coincides with the peak of 
his love for Ninetto. 


Theater is bad 


At the beginning of March 1966 an episode occurred that would mark 
Pasolini's future. While having dinner with Alberto Moravia and his partner 
at the Hostaria da Giggetto, in the Roman ghetto, he suffers a sudden illness 
and takes refuge in the bathroom. After several minutes, he staggers back 
and collapses. Dacia Maraini remembers: «He suffered an ulcer attack and 
fell in a pool of blood. No one dared to approach him, he seemed to be 
dead. I approached, picked him up and he told me: “Don't leave me, don't 
leave me...”. For me it was very heartbreaking because it seemed to me that 
he was going to die. In fact, Pasolini collapsed three times while his friend 
compulsively moistened his face. With the help of the waiters, they took 
him to the car, and from there they flew to the house of a doctor friend from 
Moravia who managed to stabilize him. 

That attack forced him to stay in bed for a month and change his diet 
radically. He now drank plenty of milk and ate white rice. From that 
moment on, Susanna Colussi and Laura Betti had to adapt their menus to a 
patient who weighed barely fifty kilos. What had happened to him? Let's 
recap. In Pasolini's time not much work had been done in the field of 
"somatization", but a man of his intuition could imagine that that bleeding 
ulcer was nothing more than the violent expression of the evils of the spirit. 
Evidently there was no single evil but rather a cluster of factors that went 
back to the dawn of his time. If Enzo Siciliano is to be believed, the poet's 
stomach had been torn by the painful experiences of family life, that 
diabolical triangle where the pathological love for the mother, the pain for 
the death of the brother and the hatred for the father converged. Nor is the 
heroic and exhausting struggle with the word minor, the writing of poems 
since childhood, and the experience in the cinema, which is enough by itself 
to ruin a marble stomach. Then the combat continued with his detractors 
and with the paws of the law. As for the unresolved conflict with the demon 


of the flesh, he was leading him to a scenario of despair. Too many open 
wounds. In any case, the illness led him to an unforeseen discovery: "for the 
first time I felt old," he will say, and that thought strikes him some 
mornings with the certainty of lightning. After that hemorrhage, nothing 
will be the same again. 

Pasolini's illness is news. A month later he receives a letter from Roland 
Barthes inquiring about his health and commenting on his mutual affection 
for Morocco. Then he adds: "All this, together with his interest in the 
semiology of the image, and the admiration I feel for what I know of his 
work, written and cinematographic, make me happy to see him again very 
soon." At the same time, the fate of the last film continues its course. At 
first Birds and Birds does not arouse great passion, especially because 
Toto's audience has not laughed at this story that was never intended for 
laughter but was an invitation to think. On the other hand, the film had 
better fortune outside of Italy: in fact it won a prize at the Cannes Festival 
where Rossellini praised and defended it at the press conference. 

But in this period Pasolini does not think too much about cinema. His 
convalescence throws him into a whirlwind of unstoppable creativity that 
spreads its wings in writing. Theater writing. Those weeks of greater 
confinement in Via Eufrate 9 show an overwhelming balance. When he is 
finally reunited with his friends, he will euphorically announce: "I have 
written six tragedies!" Indeed. Although these are not definitive texts, he 
has designed the core of his theatrical corpus: Pilade, Fabulation 
(Affabulazione), Pigsty (Porcile), Calderon, Orgia (Orgia), Bestia da stile, 
and even the pillars of what will become Teorema . He writes to his editor: 


The path that has been opened to me is that of theater: at a certain moment I understood that 
of all the means of mass communication, the only one that can never be such is theater, 
because theater cannot be reproduced in series. Every night this rite is reproduced in its 
materiality, that is, in its virginity. And no matter how large the number of spectators in the 
room is, this number will never coincide with the number X, which is the mass. 


However, Pasolini has no intention of bringing these works to the stage. 
Although at that time Moravia, Maraini, Siciliano and others founded a 
small theater company in a basement in the center of Rome, the director 


will remain on the sidelines. The main argument for refusing the invitation 
from the Teatro del Porcospino is too similar to the one that confronted 
Anna Magnani. According to him, actors never manage to free themselves 
from traditional “emphasis,” or, as Siciliano explains: “He told us that his 
“written” theater would never be “recited.” Pasolini's idea was different: to 
create a theater understood as a rite of culture and, therefore, aimed at an 
elite. An imperatively difficult theater, something like an act of militant and 
dynamic protest against mass culture. But after a few failed attempts, he 
ultimately discarded the idea. Those works were only published in Nuovi 
Argomenti, the legendary literary magazine founded by Moravia and which 
brought together the best authors in the country. Pasolini only agreed to 
perform Orgy under his own direction. He was in a theater in Turin, with 
his dear and stormy Laura Betti. 

Ultimately, the proposal could not succeed. As much as his idea of the 
"theater of the word", above "interpretation", had charm, it was not enough 
to thoroughly renew theatrical performances. We must remember that the 
scene of the time was being shaken by the innovations of brilliant 
playwrights such as Jerzy Grotowski, Julian Beck and Peter Brook. 
Furthermore, the premiere of Orgia was received with indifference and 
hostility, even ridicule from critics and the public. For the first time in his 
life, Pasolini folded his sails and admitted defeat. He had understood that a 
radical adventure like his could not be sustained only by a creative outburst, 
but by a long career more typical of the pioneer who enters a wild territory: 
«I sensed that one had to dedicate oneself to theater throughout one's life; 
Otherwise it doesn't mean anything." 

The fact that Pasolin's theater did not begin to have a presence until 
after his death is a minor fact. He does not need to succeed as a playwright 
to enter history. However, he fulfilled a very important cathartic function to 
the extent that his epicenter is the sacredness of existence, as manifested in 
the family nucleus and in social life. In fact, his six classically inspired 
tragedies revolve around the conflict between parents and children, youthful 
utopias, society, etc. In this aspect it 1s worth highlighting Fabulation, a 
heartbreaking text where the father figure appears in a different light. Here 
Pasolini discovers the sacredness of a relationship that he has hated for 


years. In the play the father longs and seeks a fertile confrontation with his 
son, but his drama is that there is no other way out of that confrontation 
than murder. Going through the passages of the myth, the playwright puts 
into Crono's mouth the reasons that drive him to devour his own race. 
Which is it? The apathy, the indifference, the resignation of the offspring. 


He didn't care about me 

nor of all the deaths old and new 

that bind a father and a son... 

Thus, he had freed himself from everything... 


This accusation from the parent to the son who has freed himself from 
everything is a determining factor. It is not far from a colloquial expression 
that we know well: "pass everything." How many parents in the world have 
not used it in the last half century in relation to their children? With his 
usual intuition, Pasolini recognized a phenomenon that was beginning to 
occur in the cubs of the Roman bourgeoisie. Blessed by the well-being of 
the economic boom, they begin to free themselves from the past, 
transmuting the feeling of freedom, true freedom, into indifference, and 
refusing the religious call of myths. Hence the despair of Crono's father, a 
faithful reflection for once of Pasolini's own radical pessimism. How can 
we not recognize the poet in that paternal voice that evokes a decade that 
has unconsciously made the past decay and only knows how to draw an 
uncertain future? 

Pasolini's illness also had another cathartic, unpredictable effect, which 
was perhaps the great revelation of his life. Two years later he explained it 
in an interview with Jean Duflot with the usual sincerity: 


For a long time I have believed that the whole of my erotic and emotional life was the 
consequence of excessive, almost monstrous love for my mother. But recently, while writing 
one of my latest verse dramas, Fabulation, which deals with the father-son relationship, I 
realized that deep down a large part of my erotic and emotional life does not depend on 
hatred against my father, but of a love for him, a love that accompanied me until I must have 
been a year and a half, two or three, I don't know. 


In that case, we have reached the eye of the hurricane: what happened in 
Pasolini's childhood so that all that love for his father, which he had inside, 
suddenly turned into a mortal hatred? We already know: some type of 
aggression in the family kitchen, which could have had the mother as a 
"victim", or himself because of the eye drops. That "burning in the eyes." 
At this point, however, the cause was in a certain sense irrelevant because 
the consequence was the same: it radically changed the child's relationship 
with the father, who in his childhood fantasy became a rapist, and threw 
him into his arms for life. of the mother, condemning him to a long journey 
until the end. 


A Marxist in New York 


September 1966. Pasolini arrives in the city by train from Montreal. Even 
though the station is huge, underground and dark, he does not feel uneasy. 
The suitcase is heavy and there are no porters. However, he feels strangely 
light. At the end of the tunnel he sees a very powerful light, and when he 
goes out into the street that light knocks him down with the glory of an 
apparition. Suddenly New York appears to him as "Jerusalem in the eyes of 
a crusader." He is then struck by the strange impression of having lived 
there all his life. What is the reason for this enigmatic certainty? In the case 
of Pasolini the arguments always go beyond the conventional. Unlike any 
traveler, his identification with the city is not based on having discovered it 
before through cinema or literature. Pasolini is a poet, and poets see beyond 
the clouds. What Pasolini has seen is a form of Grace. He says: «It is a 
magical, fascinating, beautiful city. One of those lucky cities that have 
grace. Just like some poets who every time they write a verse they create a 
good poem. It gives you the desire to do, to confront, to change; "You like it 
like the things you like, say, when you're twenty." 

The reason for the visit is to participate in the film festival where two of 
his films are shown. For the first time, Pasolini travels to the United States 
because he knows that the contest is a formidable sounding board that can 
favor his international launch. Installed in a Manhattan hotel, he begins an 
epiphanic process that will mark him forever. The stay lasts ten days and 1s 
enough for him to get to know New York, following Orson Welles' principle 
according to which a city is only known in ten years or ten days. "On the 
eleventh day you get used to everything and you don't see anything," Welles 
told him. Much of the fact that he achieves his goal in ten days is due to 
Oriana Fallaci: the Italian journalist who works there as a correspondent for 
the current affairs weekly L' European. They immediately become 
inseparable friends. What kind of friends? According to her, impossible 


friends because Fallaci is a normal woman and Pasolini an abnormal man, 
according to the hypocritical canons of the so-called "civilization." Oriana 
is in love with life; and Pier Paolo, of death. Or so the great journalist 
thought she saw. 

In any case, we owe him an excellent portrait of the director, who 
conveys an amazingly feminine sweetness and gentleness; also because of 
his voice. Fallaci is disconcerted by this radical contrast, because Pasolini's 
features are the features of a man, and not just any man: there 1s a ferocity 
hidden in his strong, masculine cheekbones, in his boxer's nose, in his 
subtle lips, something like a clandestine cruelty. That cruelty is expressed in 
his small and lean body, in his manly walk, like a beast ready to jump and 
sink its fangs. 

But when the poet speaks, smiles or moves his hands he transforms into 
a creature as gentle as a woman, soft as a woman. Fallaci writes in a report 
for the magazine: «I felt quite uncomfortable experiencing that rapture for 
him. I thought: deep down it is the same as being attracted to a woman. 
Indeed. And how two good friends go to buy clothes for Ninetto, for 
example, and the poet talks to her about him as if he were her son. This 
symbolic father also has a very unpleasant, very unfeminine dark side. 
Oriana has been able to recognize it in his lucid and sorrowful eyes, in his 
worn-out cheeks, that smooth skin on the cheekbones that already 
announces the skull. Yes. The Pasolini who arrives in New York is a still 
young man, forty-four years old, but his body is already being consumed by 
thousands of desires, desperations and bitterness. The dark side can be seen 
in some of his photographs taken in Times Square. This man who dresses in 
a light raincoat, beige velvet pants and Clarks shoes, the one with the plaid 
shirt and tie, whose hair is blown by the mineral breeze of the city, already 
shows us a marked and stark face forever. . 

Since his arrival Pasolini has been attracted by the imposing figures of 
the skyscrapers, which remind him of the Dolomite Alps. From a distance 
they are too photogenic, he points out to his friend, but up close they cannot 
be seen and cannot be filmed. "The camera lens fails to capture the 
beginning and end of a skyscraper." Perhaps that's why he rejects Fallaci's 
repeated invitations to climb the Empire State Building. She tells him that 


the experience is wonderful, like suddenly going to the top of a mountain: 
"The air is very pure up there." But he always makes some pretext, until the 
journalist understands that Pasolini is not interested in clean air. He's 
actually interested in places like Forty-fifth Street, with its porn shops and 
those red lights straight out of hell. It will be precisely on this street where 
the poet discovers one of the rawest faces of New York. 

Pasolini told him about the experience like this: 


Yesterday I saw a man who was dying. In his hand was a package: he looked at it and then 
threw it with such force that it broke. Who knows what was inside. Then he leaned against 
the wall, put his head on his forearm, slowly slid to the floor and lay there crying. Better said, 
dying. No one stopped to look at him, to give him help, not even to offer him a glass of 
water. 


Days later Pasolini confesses to Fallaci and asks himself as if he were in 
Calcutta: «But is this bad? Is it a lack of mercy? Or isn't it worse to stop and 
browse? Perhaps it is a higher form of piety. "Understand, let others die." 
This man who seems to be dressed in a Hindu robe, at least here, is the 
same one who will be stunned shortly after, when he comes across a street 
demonstration in favor of the Vietnam War. The scene took place on the 
corner of Tenth Avenue: a large group of people his age invaded the road, 
carrying banners with the slogan: "Bomb Hanoi!" or "Kill those reds." 
Pasolini's blood runs cold: America is also this, a nightmare. Suddenly a car 
arrives, from which two young men and a blonde girl in shorts get out. She 
carries a guitar and leans on the trunk; The two young people stand on the 
sides and begin to play a protest song. To the poet's astonishment, they 
continue singing while the anti-communists parade with their signs: there 
are no insults, nor a gesture of hostility towards anyone. Pasolini remains 
still, observing them, with moist, tender eyes. He whispers to Fallaci: “This 
is the most beautiful thing I have ever seen in my life. "I will not forget it as 
long as I live." 

The Vietnam War floats in the air, as do racial conflicts and the social 
demands of a youth that detests the world of its elders. As simple as this, as 
clear and unappealable as a theorem. American society is polarized and left- 
wing groups are very active. Unexpectedly, the director will discover in 


America the "piu bella" left that a Marxist can find. According to his 
testimony, he met her thanks to the young people of the SNCC (Student 
Nonviolent Coordinating Committee), who were students who went to the 
south to defend the cause of black people. Pasolini writes: «They remember 
the first Christians, the same emphaticity persists in them by which Christ 
said to the rich young man: “To come with me you have to leave 
everything, whoever loves his father and mother hates me.” They are 
neither communists nor anti-communists, they are mystics of democracy to 
the most disturbed and extreme of consequences. 

The same thing happens when you come across more radical groups. 
Something is definitely moving in America. One night he entered the 
fearsome neighborhood of Harlem in search of fresh meat, and was 
intercepted there by a group of blacks who belonged to a movement in 
favor of armed struggle. This extreme left group did not accept the system 
of nonviolence promulgated by Martin Luther King, the great pacifist myth 
of people of color. On the contrary. What surprises Pasolini most is that the 
members of the group, who wear T-shirts with a leopard logo, are prepared 
to kill. All this multiplies his fascination with the city, its nameless beauty. 
He 1s right again Siciliano when he says that his friend was swept away by 
an enervating and erotic euphoria. After all, it was his way of knowing; 
only that he was also seduced by the moral fervor of American rebellion. 
Something unthinkable in Italy. 

Upon his return he will say that in the United States he lived many 
hours in the clandestine, almost partisan environment of the revolutionary 
struggle that he had known in Friuli. He is excited to regain hope in the 
future. According to him, everything is over in Europe. In America there is 
the impression that everything is about to begin. He says, “I don't want to 
prophesy. However, he lives there as on the eve of great things. Time will 
not take long to prove him right. Pasolini has reasons to think this way. 
Over the last few years he has traveled through Europe and Eastern 
countries in order to locate locations for his films or participate in some 
conferences. Thanks to this, he has made a clear composition of the place 
and the changes in the world. In these countries of the socialist orbit he has 
perceived a political reality that contravenes revolutionary precepts. Or 


worse still, he realizes in them that the revolution has failed: socialism has 
brought to power a class of leaders, of bureaucrats, and the worker is no 
longer the master of his destiny. Somehow another class of "rich" has 
appropriated Power. It happens in Moscow, in Prague, in Budapest. He 
detects the same in France and Italy, where he sadly observes that the 
European communist is an empty man. The paradoxical conclusion is that 
the true revolutionary moment is neither in Russia nor in China. Is in 
America. 

The American experience reveals to him in passing that there is a very 
active left that does not pass through communism but through the 
"mysticism of democracy." Pasolini thus succumbs to one of the great 
charms of the United States: now he is certain that a renewed conception of 
democracy has been achieved there that includes "the ordeal of the blacks" 
and the cause of all the marginalized. Considering that he had written The 
Ashes of Gramsci, nothing seduced him more than witnessing the struggle 
for civil and moral rights, and having that struggle appear to him as an 
emerging—and almost triumphant—force throughout the country. Of 
course intellectuals and artists contribute to this: they are active, bold, 
innovative. It is the era of the Beat Generation: Ginsberg, Ferlinghetti, 
Kerouac represent a new current of poetry, a movement of poetic 
contestation where rebellion and despair are exalted. It is the moment in 
which the revolt against the power of the welfare state culminates on an 
artistic level. From the first readings, Pasolini knew how to appreciate the 
soul of those American brothers. 

It is true that the American intellectual can be somewhat contradictory. 
Pasolini is baffled that there are so many cultural gaps with respect to 
Europe. On campus there are many professors who know Rimbaud, for 
example, but ignore Apollinaire, Cavafy and, what is worse, his beloved 
Antonio Machado. However, Pasolini admires that they have so much 
respect for culture. This is how he explains it to Fallaci, throwing a dart at a 
colleague who will eventually become illustrious: 


It is a respect full of fear, humility: it is a great virtue. Imagine the Italians: they have always 
been owners of knowledge, even the ignorant ones. Italians are never afraid to confront 
culture. A man like Umberto Eco, for example. He knows everything that is knowable and 


rubs it in your face with indifference: it is as if you were listening to a robot. However, a 
learned American, such as Umberto Eco, is a humble man who never considers himself the 
owner of his wisdom; he is almost frightened by the knowledge of it. That's good, I like it... 


Meanwhile, Oriana Fallaci smiles to herself. She knows that America is 
a femme fatale with infinite capacity for seduction. Every time Pier Paolo 
expresses her enthusiasm, she attests to the fact that she has not met any 
communists yet, that she has not fallen off her horse upon arriving in New 
York. In a few hours the anti-American impulses cease and all prejudices 
are erased. Then everyone leaves the country with tears in their eyes. This 
very sharp comment is not to the liking of Pasolini, who is willing to 
proclaim his difference: 


I am an independent Marxist, I never applied to join the party, and I have been in love with 
America since I was a child. I don't know why. American literature, for example, I have 
never liked. I don't like Hemingway, nor do Steinbeck, very little Faulkner; from Melville to 
Allen Ginsberg. The American establishment could never reconcile itself with my Marxist 
beliefs. So? The cinema, perhaps. All my youth was fascinated by American films, that is, by 
a violent, brutal America. But this is not the America I have found: it is a young, desperate, 
idealistic America. There is great pragmatism in them and at the same time great idealism. 
They are never cynical, realistic, or skeptical, like we are: they always live in dreams and 
need to idealize everything. 


Pasolini's feverish intelligence absorbs everything like a sponge and 
interprets everything. He is able to detect New York's proletarian 
background, even though the city is not an industrial hub like Detroit. He 
has traveled enough to know that even in places in the East - like India or 
Sudan - the traveler enters the heart of a race, of a social context made up of 
the working, middle or bourgeois class, and each one has its own own 
consciousness of existing. Instead: 


You enter New York and what do you find? A fireworks of races assimilated and constituted 
by the same system, the same background: the proletariat. Look at the American worker, this 
monstrous and incredible mixture between the proletariat and the petite bourgeoisie. The 
worker as such does not exist, since the consciousness of the working class does not exist in 
him. A maelstrom... Is that good, is it bad? I don't know, I feel confused. In Europe it would 
seem like something negative to me, not here. 


Fallaci remembered that Pasolini followed a ritual: he would show up at 
his apartment, sit in the old armchair and order a Coca-Cola (the recent 
ulcer prevented him from accepting whiskey or cognac). He then began to 
talk about the city. In those afternoons he proclaimed his great love for New 
York, yes, because it was a dirty and soulless city, a former colony, 
populated by the subproletariat and with poverty comparable to Calcutta, 
Casablanca or Bombay. The hostess listened to him astonished to see that 
Pasolini's peculiar vision only seemed to detect physical and moral misery. 
The poet then explains to him that this misery is what is found in the former 
colonies: it is not an economic poverty of those who are hungry, but rather a 
"psychological" misery, so to speak. 

Scrupulously, Oriana Fallaci records her impressions; She also 
accompanies him to her appointments with the world of culture. At the exit, 
the director flees from the invitations and immerses himself alone in the 
city that never sleeps. He walks the gloomy streets of Harlem, Greenwich 
Village, Brooklyn, or goes down to the port, to the outlaw bars. Pasolini 
searches there for the indecent, violent and unhappy America that fits his 
problems, his secret affinities. At dawn he returns to his hotel in Manhattan, 
with his eyelids swollen and his body aching with the astonishment of 
discovering himself alive. Everything repeats itself. Every night he returns 
to hell seeking punishment, risking losing his life. He never tires of 
challenging abjection, touching the horrendous, joining the castaways of 
life, drug addicts, drunks, inverts. Wherever he goes, he finds the center of 
evil and danger, where the police dare not enter even with guns. Next to 
him Rimbaud was a 19th century French schoolgirl. 

That obsession does not go unnoticed by Fallaci. Has Pasolini gone 
crazy? Although he already knew his inclinations, he did not imagine that 
his recklessness exceeded pathological limits. Like Susanna Colussi, and 
some other people, the journalist experiences that fear of dawn: the call 
from the police, announcing that Pier Paolo has been found dead in some 
ominous alley. One night, in front of Lincoln Center, the journalist gathers 
her courage. While the poet impatiently looks for a taxi, barely concealing 
his trembling, like a junkie in the middle of withdrawal, she tells him: "Pier 
Paolo: you will have your throat cut." Then he looks at him with his sad 


eyes and answers ironically: "Yes?" When Fallaci receives the news of his 
death years later, he will remember that scene with a shudder and ask 
himself some terrible questions. 

On the eve of his departure, Pasolini receives a call from Richard 
Avedon inviting him to come to his studio for a photo session. Locked in 
his own universe, Pasolini does not know who Avedon is and it must be 
Oriana Fallaci who informs him that he is one of the best photographers in 
the world. Despite the meeting of talents, the session was not satisfactory. 
Firstly, because Pasolini came very late to the appointment: he had found an 
old black beggar and entertained himself by listening to his sorrows, with 
maternal patience, before handing him a handful of dollars. Then the 
shyness of the filmmaker plays a role, as he does not eagerly seek this kind 
of notoriety. What does he paint in magazines like Vogue? Furthermore, 
Avedon's sophisticated studio looks more like a set for La Dolce Vita than 
the shanties of Accattone or the dives of the Bowery. However, Pasolini 
recognizes the characters in the large photographs that hang on the walls. 
There is Charles Chaplin, portrayed as a demon, or Allen Ginsberg, who 
poses naked, covered only by his beard and his hair. Pasolini has just met 
the Jewish poet, he greatly admires him. It had been a long time since 
reading some poems had caused him the feeling of being in front of a 
brother poet. 

It's time to go. Pasolini makes one last visit to Oriana Fallaci's 
apartment. The window opens onto a path of skyscrapers, side by side, from 
the East River to the Hudson. It's raining. Through the half-closed glass 
come the insidious rumors of Hell: engines, horns, excavators, sirens... But 
Pasolini seems to feel very comfortable, with his Coca-Cola, contemplating 
that crystal jungle. Then, a farewell with the flavor of a confession: 


I very much regret not having come here sooner, twenty or thirty years ago, to stay. It had 
never occurred to me to fall in love with a place like that. Maybe in Africa, maybe. But I 
would like to go to Africa and stay so as not to kill myself. Yes, Africa is a drug that you take 
to not kill yourself. New York, on the other hand, is a war that you fight to kill yourself. New 
York is not an escape, it is a commitment, it is a war. 


Oedipus Rex (the art of settling accounts) 


Pasolini returned from New York full of energy and new projects. His vital 
exaltation did not prevent him, however, from a rigorous analysis of the 
USA phenomenon. After all, the poet had not limited himself to moving 
between glass skyscrapers but he traveled naked to the other side of the 
moon. He writes: "In big American cities, those who get drunk, take drugs, 
or refuse to integrate into the workforce are carrying out more than just a 
series of old anarchic acts: they are living tragedy." This "sociological" 
comment was not pejorative, especially when he associated it with poetry. 
Only in this way can we understand the almost enthusiastic tolerance with 
which he accepted the visit of some members of the Beat Generation, who 
landed in Italy that same autumn. While Kerouac, for example, was now 
only a pale shadow of himself, erased by alcohol, Pasolini still believed he 
saw in him that formidable flash of On the Road. Or at least the natural drift 
of it. He says: "Not since Machado's old days had he done a reading as 
fraternal as Ginsberg's. And wasn't Kerouac's drunken trip through Italy 
wonderful, provoking the irony, anger and condemnation of the wonderful 
Italian writers and petty journalists? 

By then, Pasolini has already traveled to Morocco a couple of times in 
order to choose the locations for the new film. Taking into account that his 
family ties are already vox populi through his work, the press rubs its hands 
at the Oedipus Rex project. But the director dynamites the psychoanalytic 
interpretations, throwing up a memorable explanation: "I have never 
dreamed of making love to my mother. Not even dreamed of. Rather I have 
dreamed, if anything, of making love with my father (against the dresser of 
our poor room of young brothers) and perhaps even, I think, with my 
brother, and with many stone women. The effluvia of Kerouac and in 
another sense of Bukowski continued to float in the air. 


Pasolini is not based on Sophocles, but on myth, understood as 
collective cultural heritage. As in the case of The Gospel, he deliberately 
avoids the topical image of tragedy. He is not interested in filming a 
Pasolini-style peplum, so to speak, but rather in returning to the Greek myth 
from the perspective of the tormented artist of our time. Therefore, 
paradoxically, his cinema is never an adaptation but rather a radically new 
creation that is often placed in a time that precedes history. Faced with such 
an unusual proposal, the viewer is left bewildered, without any handles, 
wondering in what space-time coordinate the action takes place. We know 
nothing about the time or place. It is the complete opposite of Hollywood's 
"historical" narrative. On these slippery coordinates, only naked drama 
circulates. It 1s true that Pasolini is also a painter and his plastic vision of 
the world drives him to recreate this drama with precious formal 
decorations. We saw it in his film about Christ, with those Piero della 
Francesca-like dresses of the Pharisees, we will see it in Oedipus Rex, and 
it will be seen later in Medea, a tragedy represented with great decorative 
splendor. Under this formal layer of a world that we are incapable of 
locating, however, lies the idea with Jungian roots according to which the 
seeds of all human adventures are contained in the archetypal symbols. 

The viewer, I insist, lacks elements to place the film in a historical 
context. The same thing happens with geographical space, but ultimately it 
may not matter. The wild settings of Morocco—particularly the towns of 
the Dra River valley—trestore with surprising impact the idea of a mythical 
Greece. Pasolini's great success is to sustain it on the dust of the earthly. 
Hence his commitment to the rustic splendor of accessories and clothing. 
Watching the film, we discover with amazement that there is not the 
slightest trace of machine-sewn satins and velvets in Hollywood tailoring 
shops. We are at the antipodes: the characters in Oedipus the King dress in 
goat or lamb skins, cover themselves with wicker and decorate themselves 
with shells and colored stones. At this point, it is worth asking whether the 
"formal" rejection that Pasolin's cinema sometimes arouses is not due both 
to its "technical precariousness" and to its unusual conception of beauty. 
Accustomed to the splendor of conventional cinema, nothing can surprise 
us as much as this art that deliberately renounces the charms of artifice. 


Where are the great mass scenes here, the sumptuous atmospheres that we 
still find today in Ridley Scott's films, for example, or the unforgettable 
music a la John Williams? Nothing. In this work by Pasolini everything 1s 
arid, intense, dramatic and definitive, like the landscape where the tragedy 
takes place. In short, like myths. 


Winter 1967. The film begins filming in Morocco. During filming the news 
of Toto's sudden death arrives. Franco Citti, who played the protagonist, 
remembers Pasolini's reaction: «They told him on the phone, he went blank, 
hung up the phone and got very sick. He had a crisis. Thus, a period of 
intense cinematographic camaraderie came to an abrupt end, in which the 
poet had managed to explore a humorous vein that he almost always kept in 
the shadows. To what extent did the desperate Pasolinian vitality not 
contribute to tiring the heart of that passionate Neapolitan? We do not 
know. But cinema is very hard: some actors die during filming or in the 
following months. It is clear that there is a certain symmetry in the fact that 
the "son" Pasolini has unintentionally "killed" his "father" Toto, just when 
the son was filming a story that moves in the same mud. Life, drama, 
symbol. In any case, the death of the actor meant a loss of enthusiasm and 
the abandonment of that comic path that had already borne its first fruits. 
With Toto and Ninetto he had also filmed What are the clouds? (Checosa 
sono le nuvole?), a delicious sketch in a magical and surreal key that was 
his last appearance on the big screen. Without the giant shadow of Toto it 
no longer made sense to continue cultivating a new picaresque genre, where 
the characters lived as in a dream within a dream, dazzled and happy 
contemplating the beauty of Creation. 

The pain of loss, however, does not deter Pasolini from his goal. 
Installed in his headquarters in Ouarzazate, he continues filming in the 
deserts of southern Morocco, at the foot of the snow-capped peaks of the 
Atlas. If at first he wrote to his mother talking about the atrocious wind that 
chilled the bones, he will soon tell her about his adventures under an 
inhuman sun. For two months they shoot marathon days, most of them 
lasting seventeen hours in a row, in which the heat causes numerous 


sunstrokes. Franco Citti also recalled the constant war against desert vipers 
—"one morning we killed five'"—and the almost endemic financing 
problems. The conditions are very harsh, indeed, but as Citti himself 
remembers: "Pasolini was always the most resistant, although sometimes he 
also reached the limit." In reality he always moved on the razor's edge, on 
the verge of collapse. Irazoqui had also perceived this trait during the 
filming of The Gospel: 


I have never seen anyone with so much work capacity. After shooting all day, he then went 
with the director of photography to see the locations for the next day, and at the same time he 
was correcting the poems for a book, and also every week he gave an anti-fascist political 
rally, and he did it divinely well. After dinner, the actors and technicians would start playing 
chess, but he never wanted to play with me because he was tremendously competitive and he 
knew he would lose. On the other hand, he beat us all at football. 


Oedipus Rex will be the director's most difficult adventure. Even so, his 
tremendous physical wear and tear does not take him one millimeter away 
from his principles, especially when it comes to working with his Borgata 
comrades. Citti says: «When Paolo shoots a film, he wants above all a film 
about friends and between friends. That's why he gets the results he gets. 
For Oedipus he asked me if he wanted to make a great effort and make 
great sacrifices. And in Morocco we truly did them all. True to his style, 
Pasolini is not very interested in Citti reading the script, he does not want 
the actors to know too many things and limits himself to informing them 
just before shooting the scenes. The idea of his interpretation remains intact 
and at the same time becomes more radical. While Citti makes efforts to 
improve his performance, the director makes a disconcerting comment: 
"You were very good, you look like Laurence Olivier. Now we are going to 
repeat the take and you are going to make it worse, much worse. You 
should act normal...” This obsessive search for naturalness will not always 
bear the best results - in fact the criticism was quite severe in this case - but 
when it works it obtains astonishing results. Just look at the first scenes, in 
which Silvana Mangano, spontaneous and genuine, creates one of the most 
poetic maternal figures in cinema. 


Structurally, Oedipus Rex is divided into three parts: prologue, myth, 
and epilogue. The prologue is set in fascist Italy in the 1920s. It narrates the 
arrival into the world of a child, Oedipus, and the love that awakens in his 
mother; also the hatred that this new relationship awakens in his father, a 
harsh military man, and because of this, the first experience of jealousy. It is 
worth noting here that cinema has never expressed so poetically one of the 
cores of Freudian thought, which was nourished by the work of Sophocles 
to illustrate his theory regarding human sexual drives. This psychoanalytic 
preamble is then projected into the “myth,” as if Freud had given way to 
Jung. In this second part, set in a desert land, we witness the development 
of the Oedipal tragedy that culminates with the mother's suicide and the 
self-punishment ceremony where the protagonist tears out his eyes. 
Although Pasolini takes some licenses, such as including the figure of the 
Sphinx or altering the structural order of the plot, the return to the Greek 
myth preserves all the power of classical tragedy. But with a difference in 
value: while Sophocles' hero was obstinate in his search for the truth, 
Pasolini focuses on the character's incestuous relationships, his decisions 
and his redemption. The epilogue is Oedipus's return to everyday life, 
except that this return occurs in modern Bologna, that is, at the end of the 
sixties. The hero has become a blind beggar who wanders the streets, 
accompanied by a guide. 

What has happened to Oedipus? A sublimation in the Freudian sense. 
The variant with respect to the myth of Sophocles is that Pasolini's 
protagonist has sublimated himself as does the prophet or the poet. Self- 
punishment has been a violent form of purification. From now on the 
former king will dedicate himself to playing the flute in the city of his 
childhood and early youth. It is interesting to insist on the autobiographical 
nature of the film, which is fully confirmed in the ending. This is how 
Pasolini expresses it in the interview with Dacia Maraini: «In Bologna I 
began to write poetry: it 1s the city where I found myself naturally 
integrated into bourgeois society; I believed then that I was a poet of that 
world, as if that world had been absolute, unique, as if class divisions had 
never existed. "I believed in the absoluteness of the bourgeois world." In 
other words, with the poet's disenchantment, his alter ego Oedipus leaves 


the world of the bourgeoisie and progressively enters the popular world. He 
will no longer sing for the bourgeois who are named after him but for the 
exploited workers. Hence that long road to the factories, which preludes the 
definitive return to the bucolic landscape of the prologue, now without 
parents, now without psychic or emotional conflicts. Oedipus says at the 
end: "Life ends where it begins." 

When filming Oedipus Rex, Pasolini had two objectives: first, to make a 
kind of completely metaphorical (and therefore mythologized) 
autobiography, and second, to confront the problem of the psychoanalysis 
of myth. But from a distance the strictly personal dimension continues to 
seem more notable to us, at least in a biography. Ten years after the death of 
his father, Pasolini was already in a position to evaluate his figure in more 
favorable terms than those he pronounced at his wake in the presence of 
Bertolucci. At least he recognized a decisive role not only in the film but in 
his life. This is how he explains it to Jean Duflot: 


What produces the story is the love-hate relationship between father and son; That's why I'm 
more interested in this relationship than the relationship between mother and son. I have felt 
very deeply the love for my mother and all my work is influenced by it, but it is an influence 
whose origin is deep within my being and, as I have already said, rather outside of history. 
On the other hand, everything that is ideological, voluntary, active and practical in my 
performance as a writer depends on the struggle with my father. 


The film was presented at the XXVIII Venice Film Festival in 
September 1967. Once again it garnered division of opinion and had its 
black mark in Franco Citti's interpretation. It was undoubtedly an excessive 
punishment for old Accattone, since Citti is very credible in some scenes, 
especially those related to his mother-wife, Silvana Mangano, splendid in 
the role of Jocasta. Then came the public response. Although Pasolini was 
quick to inform Godard in a letter: "Oedipus Rex is doing very well, like 
none of my films so far," he would contradict himself a couple of years later 
by declaring to the French critic Jean Duflot: "Do you know that it has been 
the worst film received in Italy? He was right. The truth is that only in 
France and Japan was it warmly received; After all, Pasolini had been 
inspired by Japanese epic cinema, with Kurosawa at the helm, and he was 


not surprised that the Japanese public identified with the Western epic. 
Perhaps it is appropriate now to rescue a passage from Guido Piovene's 
criticism: «The conclusion of the search and obfuscation of Oedipus, 
already implicit in Pasolini's work, is that human pain is intimate; It is not 
occasional nor is it linked to a specific historical cause. Pain is existential, 
fatal, linked to blood and the destiny of blood, where the great tragic myths 
have placed it. Thanks to them, the director had managed to evoke in 
images the founding episode of his biography, and he had done so with a 
lyrical fire that is counted among the great achievements of Pasolinian 
cinema. 

Unfortunately, the film marked the last collaboration with his beloved 
producer Alfredo Bini. Many years later, he continued to consider Oedipus 
the King as the summit of his alliance. But the successive projects that 
Pasolini presented to him did not arouse his interest. Neither Pigsty nor 
Theorem. Perhaps another personal factor also played a role that Bini would 
later explain in a low voice and that still overwhelms us today: "I 
abandoned him when I began to smell the smell of death." 


Theorem 


If we except The Gospel according to Saint Matthew, Teorema may be 
Pasolini's masterpiece. As we know, the film is inspired by one of the texts 
he wrote while convalescing from a serious gastric hemorrhage. Faithful to 
his creative versatility, the poet wanted to tell the story through two 
different channels: film and literature. He says: «Teorema was born as if I 
had painted it with my right hand, while with my left I composed a fresco 
on a large wall (the film of the same name). In that amphibological nature, I 
can't say which part prevails, whether the cinematographic or the literary 
part. In any case, what prevails is its purpose: to show a secular drama 
about a religious eruption within a high-bourgeois family. 

The title of the film does not deceive: the artist wants to show us 
something, to propose a theorem that corresponds to a deep obsession of 
great importance. The industrial society has been formed in a total 
contradiction with the previous society, the peasant civilization, which had 
the feeling of the sacred as its own. Of course Pasolini is not unaware that 
this primitive feeling was incorporated into religious institutions and also 
by power, with the known sinister results. But the feeling of the sacred was 
rooted in the center of human life. Pasolini writes: 


Bourgeois civilization has lost it. And what have you replaced that feeling of the sacred with, 
after the loss? With the ideology of well-being and Power. That is. For now we live in a 
negative moment whose outcome still escapes me. Therefore, I can only propose hypotheses, 
not solutions. The only thing I can say is that a new era has begun, different from the 
previous one. 


What is Theorem? An allegory in the form of a mathematical theorem 
designed to show what would happen if that sacred element - which has 
been lost due to progress - broke into the bourgeois epicenter that has 
destroyed it. To do this, Pasolini tells the story of a very rich Milanese 


family, formed by an industrialist father and a cultured and elegant wife; 
Then there are two sons and a maid who lives with them in the same house. 
One day a young man of extraordinary beauty and intelligence appears, and 
everyone falls in love with the stranger. After making love with each of 
them, the young man disappears without a trace. The film thus tells the 
story of a "visitation" that culminates in a collective "possession." Starting 
from this "possession", Pasolini then focuses on telling the fate of those 
abandoned characters, who face the consequences of the hurricane. In the 
first interviews the director stated that "the visitor" could be Dionysus or 
Jehovah, but later he made it clear that the young man loved by everyone 
was God. "It is the story of a visitation from God, according to biblical 
tradition." The disturbing consequences are not long in coming: the maid 
transforms into a crazy saint; The daughter becomes neurotic, the son 
becomes an abstract painter, the mother has a confusion that awakens her 
libido, and the father gives his factory to the workers, like Saint Francis, 
and then gets lost naked in the desert. 

Theorem therefore proposes something universal, the effects that the 
emergence of an element that breaks the schemes can have on our lives. No 
one is safe from a situation that shakes our principles, whether class or 
moral. The foundations are shaking. But after this shocking and 
heartbreaking experience, a door to freedom opens. Theorem can be 
interpreted as poetry in the form of a cry of despair. For the first time in 
Pasolin's career, and this is important, this cry does not arise from the 
suburbs but from a bourgeois mansion where the loneliness of those who 
have lost the sense of the sacred lurks. At first it was not easy for Pasolini to 
accept the challenge of faithfully portraying that world that he detested. He 
says: «My hatred for the bourgeoisie is actually a kind of physical disgust 
for petty-bourgeois vulgarity, the vulgarity of hypocritical “good manners”, 
etc. And perhaps above all because their cultural poverty seemed 
unbearable to me. But deep down Pasolini is a great artist who feels 
something, no matter how small, towards all people. In the end he chose to 
choose bourgeois characters who were not especially odious: people who 
aroused a certain human sympathy, which is typical of the bourgeoisie, but 


not of the worst bourgeoisie. Perhaps that is why we can approach the 
family drama almost as if it were our own. 

We have already said that everything in Pasolini is autobiographical. 
From this certainty, some episodes of the film that concern the amazing 
metamorphosis of the characters are better interpreted. Although the Visitor 
is the same and ends up carnally possessing the members of the mansion, 
the results are very different. When the "divine" seed falls, it triggers 
extremely disparate reactions, which translate into serious behavioral 
disorders that we have already pointed out. Without going into specific 
analysis, we want to dwell on the figure of the mother, masterfully 
interpreted by Silvana Mangano. It is she who succumbs to a fit of lust after 
being touched by "Grace." The elegant and restrained bourgeois mother 
thus becomes an eager hunter of youthful sex on the streets of Milan. For 
the first time, cinema explicitly presents that feminine erotic drive, then rare 
and secret, and today quite accepted by society. Now, is she really feminine, 
or is Pasolini telling her own secret in images? The second. The entire 
mechanics of "browsing", the code of approach, the encounter with 
anonymous "angels", sex without peace or hope, that libido that does not 
rest and needs new "Vvictims" to briefly quench its thirst, corresponds to the 
intimate functioning of the poet. And therefore to the code of the solitary 
homosexual. The great success, of course, lies in having transferred it to a 
woman of his time, whose true fire remains hidden from everyone. 

Teorema was presented at the XXIX Venice Film Festival in September 
1968. Due to the signs of the times, a climate of violent confrontation 
reigned there too: Pasolini himself no longer agreed with the status quo of 
the Mostra, which had passed from being an appointment of authors to 
being under the control of the producers. (Another announcement of what 
was to come). In reality, he only agreed to the invitation of the president of 
the event when he guaranteed substantial changes: this time it would be a 
festival without awards, without police, focused exclusively on cinema. But 
in the end it wasn't like that. Pasolini withdrew the film, which was only 
screened for film critics. From the beginning Teorema produced great 
confusion: how to judge a work that was seventy percent silent despite 
being filmed in color? What to think of its beautiful protagonist, Terence 


Stamp, who barely spoke half a dozen sentences and limited himself to 
reading some verses from Rimbaud? And what to say about his full nude, 
the first to appear on a screen, outside the pornographic circuit? Or that 
other nude of the father, embodied by a myth like Massimo Girotti, lost 
forever in a volcanic desert? Once again controversy broke out. Pasolini 
was accused of provocation, in this case for commercial purposes. Few 
grasped the meaning of those scenes: the body is divine, that is enough, but 
the direct vision of it revealed the inability of modern man to accept the 
image of authenticity in itself. 

Fortunately, there was a Roman critic who detected the deep meaning of 
the film and highlighted Pasolini's obsession with holiness. It was not the 
first time that the artist, in fact, presented his characters in the guise of lay 
saints. With Accattone in front. But on this occasion the issue touched him 
squarely, after the experience of a decade of adversity in which he himself 
had faced harsh tests. Speaking to Jean Duflot he says: 


Holiness is an ontological fact, one has grace, the gift of the sublime, or it is acquired. At 
first, it is a merely moral fact, the transformation of oneself in an idealistic sense, in other 
words, goodness, sincerity, all moral qualities taken to the highest degree of exaltation. Then, 
over time, holiness can take on the meaning of rejection of the world, asceticism, an 
operation of cruelty towards oneself, of searching for an inaccessible depth within oneself. 


Imperceptibly, Pasolini is already leaving us a very clear clue of his 
inner movements and perhaps his future steps. Of course he does not 
believe in his own sanctity and will always reject any allusion to it, which 
seems absurd to him. But, instead, he will be a supporter of "the ethics of 
rejection", so to speak, and will indulge in cruel acts towards himself like a 
medieval friar who torments himself with a hair shirt. 

The fate of Teorema, who mixed eros and religiosity, was uneven like 
everything in Pasolini. The film received the same award as The Gospel, 
that is, the Office Catholique International du Cinéma award. For her part, 
actress Laura Betti won the coveted Volpi Cup for best female performance 
as the maid, in what is perhaps the best role of her career. In a letter to 
Godard, the director had joked shortly before about Laura Betti, pointing 
out a trait of the actress: "she is inexact like all non-carnal but passionate 


wives." This very sharp comment is proof that Pasolini had already 
accepted the role of "husband" imposed by Laura, who was now floating on 
a cloud of happiness. Continuing with the film, the Vatican did not take 
long to pronounce on the visit of the divine creature: "The mysterious guest 
is not the image of a being who liberates and redeems man from his 
existential torments, his limits and his impurities, but "which is almost a 
demon." A few weeks later the Public Prosecutor's Office in Rome ordered 
Teorema's kidnapping for obscenity. The winds of change of 1968 had not 
blown enough to clear the atmosphere. So many years later, an idea comes 
to us that still lasts and that also applies to Pasolini and his Visitor: this 
quote from Saint Paul's letter to the Hebrews: "We had angels without 
knowing it." 


The storm of 1968 


Genius is not immune to the changing winds of the decade. After his time in 
America, it would be said that he has discovered the charms of a certain 
aesthetic associated with pop. He is no longer the young man from the 
provinces who arrived in the capital, nor the writer who has made a name 
for himself in the Roman circus, always dressed in a jacket, tie and white 
shirt. The only element of the prop that persists, beyond time, are those dark 
glasses that will accompany him until death: the same ones that he will keep 
in the glove compartment of the Alfa Romeo on the fatal night. The rest is 
part of a new imagery, very much in keeping with the taste of the time. 
Leather pants and jackets, colorful sweaters, and a luxurious whim that 
reveals his distinctly Italian DNA. The machine. In a fit of madness, the 
director buys a second-hand Maserati 3500 GT and walks through the 
streets of Rome. His old friends from the borgata welcome him like a king. 
It is the time for joyful reunions in the Tiburtino trattories, jokes in Roman 
dialect, sometimes fearsome, trust born of so many intimacies. Confessable 
or not. His friends no longer call him Pier Paolo, they step forward and 
address him with a warm "Er Pasala" or "Giacche Palance." It is a direct 
allusion to his resemblance to the actor Jack Palance: one of Hollywood's 
has-been who landed in Rome in the sixties, in search of the last train. Now 
Palance is part of the Italian cinematographic imagination. 

Beyond the jokes of the young people, the return to his country returns 
him to a collective reality marked by resignation. It is true that 
technological progress seems unstoppable and Italy is on its way to being a 
great industrial power; but ideas remain stagnant, as if Italians lived in a 
cloud of happiness. Or in limbo. From his recent American experience, 
Pasolini reflects on rebellion, or to be exact, on the lack of rebellion in the 
land of his mother: 


Why are there no beatniks in Italy? Because in Italy, unlike the big European bourgeoisies, 
there are no cases of "indignants." I think this is because in Italy there is only a petty 
bourgeoisie to which a little anger can only be reciprocated. Only the big industrial 
bourgeoisies of Paris, London or New York can generate almost institutional indignation. But 
not in Italy, because the Italian bourgeoisie is small, and its anger, in proportion, is also 
small. 


In any case, history reserves the last word. Months later, an event of 
global relevance occurs that will test the poet's convictions. To explain this 
key moment in the second half of the 20th century, perhaps we should 
illuminate the scene a little. From a historical point of view, the zenith of 
the decade is reached in 1968, the date on which all the rebellious energies 
—those that Pasolini calls for so much—converge and trigger something 
similar to a big bang. This flame has not sprung up spontaneously: 
throughout the sixties the ideas and habits of the most advanced countries 
had been changing a lot until the seed of nonconformism managed to grow 
in the youth. From Japan to California, those young people who emerged 
from the post-war baby boom were now questioning the model of their 
elders and decided to confront it in the name of utopia. They not only 
abhorred the old bourgeois model but also the moderate left and even the 
communist parties, also responsible for a fossilized world. Although the 
demands took a particular form in each case—Berlin, Tokyo, Prague, Paris, 
California, Madrid or Barcelona—at their base was the same desire for 
transformation. This rebellious attitude translated into a change in customs, 
which were as unusual as they were offensive to society. The terms "pill", 
"LSD", "hippie", "free love", "counterculture" or "revolution" were 
incorporated into the vocabulary as concepts inseparable from that period 
full of hope. The great storm of 1968. 

The images of the street riots in the main cities of the world continue to 
appear to us today as a very vivid document of the last great revolution. 
This revolution arrived very soon in Italy: the anti-system flash that 
occurred in Rome precedes legendary milestones such as the Prague Spring 
or the French May. Here are the facts: one sunny March morning, in the 
Valle Giulia area, not far from the Faculty of Architecture, an unexpected 
confrontation occurred between students and law enforcement. Following 


the usual choreography, there were police charges, tear gas shots, running, 
injuries, a true pitched battle, unprecedented in Italian history since the days 
of Mussolini. Public opinion succumbs to stupor. What's going to happen 
now? What do politicians do and what do intellectuals think? Well, at that 
very singular moment, at that historical crossroads that Pasolini had 
"dreamt" for his country, due to what it has as an "American-style" youth 
revolt, the writer then makes a change of direction and takes the side of 
police. He is unheard of. Nobody understands anything. Only Pasolini. 

Let's see. Traditionally, the police had been considered by the left as a 
repressive instrument at the service of power. Although its first function 
was to guarantee constitutional order, the truth is that the defense of that 
order at all costs often turned it into a tool of control over the people. The 
police kept watch in the stadiums and on the roads, at the exits of the 
factories, and during attempted strikes or street demonstrations. Therefore, 
they were not the best allies of the Marxists, who saw them as a symbol 
against freedom. What the hell was Pasolini doing then? True to his reactive 
temperament, he hotly wrote a libel against the student movement, which 
was published "treacherously" in L'Espresso with the false headline I HATE 
YOU, DEAR STUDENTS. It was actually a poem titled “The PCI to the 
Young!” which begins by accusing the protesters of being "figli di papa", 
with the same malevolent look as their bourgeois fathers. And he adds: 
perhaps the press around the world—including televiston—“vi leccano 11 
culo,” licks their asses, for having confronted Power, which is also 
embodied by the Communist Party. But Pasolini is not deceived: in the 
virtues and defects of the students he only sees _ petty-bourgeois 
prerogatives. One of the key moments of the poem exposes his radical 
position: 


When yesterday, in Valle Giulia, you got into a fight 

with the police, 

I sympathized with the police! 

Because the police are children of poor people. 

They come from the suburbs, rural or urban, it doesn't matter [...]. 
They are your age, dear ones. 

Obviously we agree against the institution of the police. 

But challenge the Judiciary, and you will see!... 


It is the axis of a statement where the artist exposes an argument that no 
one wants to see: the events of Valle Giulia are basically an episode of class 
struggle: the students are right, but they belong to the side of the rich, while 
the police They are on the wrong side, but they are damn poor. Pasolini 
exclaims: «What a great victory / yours! In these cases, / friends, the police 
are offered flowers. 

This attack by Pasolini was the fuse of a fire that is still remembered as 
one of the most intense of his life. The poet came to say that those young 
police officers were actually the cursed of the Earth, the disinherited, a last 
remnant of lumpen that power had absorbed to stay safe. Although Pasolini 
was never on the side of the forces of order, obviously, in this case he 
reversed the traditional distribution of roles between good guys and bad 
guys in the play. To do this, he focused attention on those young men in 
uniform whom power dressed "like clowns", in exchange for forty thousand 
lire a month, and worst of all, whom he reduced to an inhuman 
psychological state. From then on, these outcasts patrolled the streets 
without a smile, without friendship with the world, separated, excluded 
from the tribe, condemned to continue being hated by the people. And only 
twenty years old! At the opposite pole, on the official side of the "good 
guys", there were middle class students, in the background "daddy's sons", 
turned into lounge hooligans. Compared to the first, they were scions of the 
elite, as if they had all grown up in rich neighborhoods like Pratti or Pariol1. 
And in part it was like that. 

Pasolini knows that the original meaning of the revolution is none other 
than a great popular action aimed at establishing a more just society. But 
did the "posh" people at the Faculty of Architecture in Rome really aspire to 
that goal, or did they simply intend to make a bit of noise and start a revolt? 
A revolt is not a Revolution. From the beginning Pasolini harbors serious 
doubts, based on knowledge of history. After all, he grew up in a time, 
perhaps the last, in which young people observed the bourgeoisie as an 
object, as a separate and independent world. They could contemplate the 
bourgeoisie from the outside, objectively, protected by their own gaze, 
which was that of the workers and peasants. But the young people of 1968 
already belong to another social class, because the middle class is 


triumphing throughout the country, turning the peasants and workers into 
"bourgeois." This point of view can be perfectly extrapolated to our days. 
Pasolini tells us that neocapitalism has made the entire society bourgeois 
and coincides with the history of the world. Therefore, there is no longer an 
external angle to objectively observe and discuss the bourgeois 
phenomenon. Except in the third world. 

Be that as it may, the poet's words sound like a severe condemnation of 
the student movement, guilty of covering the very conquest of power with a 
false anti-conformist air—and with hypocritical libertarian slogans. As it 
was. The problem is that Pasolini backfired: his critical stance played into 
the hands of the retrograde and immobile forces throughout the country. 
What was behind such a risky positioning? According to Dacia Maraini, 
Moravia's new colleague: 


Pier Paolo loved paradox, like when he defended the police: it was his way of going against 
the grain. This was part of the complexity of his person and the contradictions. He was a man 
who lived to the core his contradictions, which were very deep. He knew them, he didn't 
ignore them. And this was one of them: being a Marxist and loving wealth, for example, or 
advocating a new morality, even sexual, and then "buying" bodies. They were the 
contradictions that he lived to the limit. 


But these contradictions should not make us lose sight of an irrevocable 
fact: Pasolini loved youth above all. He had been demonstrating this since 
the distant days of Casarsa, where the students were able to enjoy his 
extraordinary teaching, inaugurating a long list of young people who were 
trained under his light. Versuta, Valvasone, Ciampino, Donna Olimpia... 
Only years later the poet would take stock of his teaching experience in this 
conclusion that remains untouched: 


Children and young people are generally adorable beings, full of that virginal substance of 
man that is good will and hope. On the other hand, adults are generally imbeciles, they have 
become vile and hypocritical, dependent on social institutions, in which, growing up, they 
have slowly become prisoners. That is why the pattern of the youth crisis is always identical: 
it is repeated in each generation. 


And he will go even further in his judgment: «I think it is necessary to 
educate new generations in the value of defeat. On not being a social 
climber. Faced with this world of vulgar and dishonest winners, of false 
prevaricators, faced with this anthropology of the winner I prefer a 
thousand times to the one who loses. Anthropology of the winner versus 
Apology of the loser. What teacher from the sixties, even today, would 
speak like that? Only a true prophet who senses the dangers that the idolatry 
of triumph will bring to humanity. 

Three months after the pitched battle of Valle Giulia, the waters are still 
troubled. The youthful flame has caught fire in half the world, and above all 
the unbridled waves of the French May reach Italy. In this context Pasolini 
agrees to participate in a round table, at the headquarters of the weekly 
L'Espresso, where they will discuss his insidious poetic pamphlet that is 
still on everyone's lips. In addition to Pasolini, the participants are the 
journalist Nello Ajello, the general secretary of the CGIL, Vittorio Foa, and 
Claudio Petruccioli, national secretary of the Communist Youth Federation. 
Initially, two delegates from the student movement were also supposed to 
intervene, but they gave it up because they considered that the meeting 
should have been held at the barricades or occupied factories. They limited 
themselves to sending two written statements in response to Pasolini's poem 
in which they insisted that the debate was only valid in the "headquarters" 
where the speeches and revolutionary political actions took place. They 
then invited Pasolini to go to the barricades to get to know the students 
better. 

In his speech Vittorio Foa commented that the poet had an immobile 
vision of the class struggle and the labor movement. Accustomed to the 
working class of the 1950s, he had not yet discovered that the proletariat 
had changed noticeably. In fact, in many northern cities, thousands of 
young workers came in the afternoon to learn languages, incorporate new 
production techniques and even study humanistic disciplines. They had, 
therefore, many points in common with the students, starting with the music 
of Adriano Celentano or the Rolling Stones. In theory Vittorio Foa was 
right, but the events of the French May were already proving him wrong. 
Students are not equal to workers, because as Pasolini was quick to say: 


"When a worker rises up and takes over a factory, he makes a revolution, 
while a student, when he takes over college, is only making civil war... war 
against the elders of the same class. TRUE. The mass of protesting students 
is the mass of the puppies of neocapitalism. Therefore they have no 
intention of fighting against the bourgeois system but rather of directing it. 
Pasolini thus announces that a fratricidal war of the bourgeoisie against 
itself is about to begin. 

Petruccioli's intervention is also interesting, since it is based on the fact 
that Pasolini not only does not understand the working class but ignores it. 
In his opinion, the director conceives social classes as opposing poetic 
entities: the Rich and the Poor. This is their division of humanity, forgetting 
an essential fact: that the political role of the social strata is not linked to 
their "miserability", but to their concrete position in the productive process, 
and therefore to the possibility of acquiring a consciousness. revolutionary. 
Petruccioli's conclusion is that students should not be judged by the fact that 
they are children of bourgeoisie, but by the role they are capable of 
assuming in the social dialectic and by their concrete actions looking to the 
future. At this point we must record the fact—amazing—that this entire 
debate revolves around a poem, that is, an artistic composition that is 
inspired by real events, very vivid it is true, but a poem nonetheless. 

Pasolini's response is not long in coming. We already know that he is a 
cat that does not let himself be caught easily, or better yet, an extremely 
slippery eel like those that passed through the hands of Sophia Loren in The 
Woman in the River. He begins by saying that the poem about the 
policemen is a piece of ars rhetorica, that a crazed Bolognese notary could 
define a Captatio Malevolentiae. All the "characters", so to speak, that 
appear in the poem, even though they are real, are rhetorical, paradoxical 
figures, and fulfill a provocative function. Regarding Foa's accusation that 
the working class has changed, he admits his opinion but reminds him that 
this change has occurred mostly in the north of the country. And it is a 
minority. In the Rome he knows, on the other hand, the working class has 
evolved little since the 1950s, both in the workplace and in communist 
cells. It may be true that his poem reveals an immobile attitude, but he is 
ready to clarify that it is a fictitious immobility that he adopts as a form of 


polemical discussion. Before his interlocutors can react, he conveys to them 
the true feeling that drove the poem. The true target of his anger, he tells 
them, were not those students whom he provoked with the purpose of 
provoking a frank and fraternal debate: the object of his contempt are those 
adults, his contemporaries, who revel in a kind of virginity by flattering to 
the young people, somehow thanking them. That's why he wrote the poem. 

The temptation to continue is great. Suffice it to say that the debate 
closes with the intervention of Pasolini, who does not give in and insists 
that the students of Valle Giulia are identical to their parents and basically 
conformists. Isn't the university a classist institution? At the opposite pole, 
Petruccioli maintains that the desire of the students is precisely to achieve a 
university where, finally, the children of police officers can attend. Years 
later, the writer and politician Paolo Volponi would analyze Pasolini's 
gesture in a DVD dedicated to the genius: 


He was a provocateur, but in the active sense, with good faith and great generosity. That is 
why his pedagogical commitment came into conflict with the generations of '68. His poetry 
about the events of Valle Giulia was then felt as a heresy and was considered - like other 
gestures of his from the same time - as a way of going against to call attention, to obtain 
scandals and successes. 


Nothing could be further from the truth and Volponi knows it. Above 
all, Pasolini was a deep connoisseur of history, and he knew that the events 
of 1968 did not express a conflict between leftist forces but rather the 
decline of the traditional bourgeoisie. Behind that irritating poem there was 
an important lesson: all societies torn by their internal contradictions cannot 
stop their exhaustion by modifying their models. Sooner or later they are 
condemned to disappear even if they are dragged into violence. This was 
what the students had done. In this sense, Enzo Siciliano's testimony about 
some aspects of that revolt is illustrative: 


A small group of boys appeared in the houses of some Roman intellectuals. They called 
themselves "birds": they chirped, they ransacked the refrigerators, they systematically 
avoided the word, they dirty the walls, they attacked dogs and cats. In the end, that invasion 
that pretended to be a situationist party outlined the obtuse, expressionless face of violence. 
A spontaneous and painful squad movement was moving there. 


The conclusion was expressed this way by Pasolini himself in another 
masterful reflection: «A society destined to disappear is never saved, while 
a man can always be saved, he has the possibility of understanding, of 
correcting himself, of finding a broader and more trusting relationship. with 
himself and with reality. 


paper tigers 


The Revolution continues to float in the air and Pasolini remains with very 
sensitive antennas. How is all this reflected in his cinema? In a scene from 
Pigsty, filmed that same year, the young protagonist couple has an 
acrimonious dialogue in one of the living rooms of the large family house. 
The bride, Ida, is excited at the idea of attending a large demonstration in 
Berlin—the first German peace march—where the ten thousand attendees 
are expected to urinate against the wall of infamy as a sign of protest. On 
the other hand, the heir of the family, his boyfriend Julian, takes refuge in a 
contemptuous and mocking individualism. He says, “I scratch my head. All 
this doesn't interest me. My fifty percent conformist is boring, and my fifty 
percent revolutionary is in suspense. In short, I want to be still, calm and 
enjoy things. What things? Infinite repetitions of a single thing. Meanwhile 
you will parade under cretinously puritanical banners on the Berlin Wall. 
Like so many progressive young people of the time, Ida moves in the name 
of pacifism, opposition to the opulent society, embodied by Germany, 
anticlericalism and its cult of free love. Faced with Julian's indifference, she 
insists, reminding him that this is the first time that her generation, that 1s, 
"the best of a nation," is going to adopt a heroic attitude. And where will he 
be? After an exchange of words where she resigns herself to betraying her 
ideals, in order to remain by her side, he recites a poetic monologue and 
tells her: "You're a pain in the ass. Do not Cry more. "I'll go with you to piss 
on the Berlin Wall." 

The question arises: to what extent does Julian's voice respond to 
Pasolini's ambiguous feelings regarding the revolutionary tsunami of 1968? 
He himself gives the answer to Jean Duflot: «I identify in part with the 
character played by Jean-Pierre Léaud (the ambiguity, the elusive identity, 
and in short everything that the character says to himself in the long 
monologue addressed to his girlfriend). That's how it is. On the one hand he 


has the clear awareness of being faced with a collective rebellious 
crossroads, on the other the lucid skepticism that is known before a great 
party in which he only half believes. The expression "cretinously 
puritanical banners" says it all. Pasolini knows that there is a left-wing 
puritanism - and how far in advance it moves here! - And he does not seem 
willing to accept its morality. He had suffered it almost twenty years earlier, 
when he was expelled from the PCI for the shady Ramuscello incident. He 
does not now want the student "revolution" to be impregnated with old 
ideas or repressive and contaminating prejudices. He did not visit Gramsci's 
grave at all. In some statements from the time he stated: "I have spent my 
life hating the moralistic old bourgeoisie, and now, too early, I must begin 
to hate their wayward children, discounting from the group the few who 
will have an unfortunate fate like mine." , and perhaps an even worse fate, 
given that their life companions will multiply the moralism of their parents 
a thousandfold. And again the dart hits the target. Since the emergence of 
the new left, the European man of the 21st century is living a repressive 
experience more typical of Orwell's novels. 

However, youthful energy continues to be an extraordinary driving 
force for the poet. He doesn't want to let her pass. In one of his usual traits 
of generosity, he will go down to the arena to debate openly with the young 
people. Some were in Valle Giulia that morning, in front of the police, and 
others are students who have been joining the sixty-something movement. 
The discussions are lively and heated, also very unusual between Italian 
intellectuals and their "disciples." Most of the former do not "taint 
themselves" by arguing with the latter, they do not want to risk their 
prestige for ideas. In this aspect, the revolt in Rome was very different from 
that in Paris, where intellectuals of the stature of Sartre, among many 
others, did not have the slightest problem in going to the classrooms to 
discuss with the students about a crucial historical moment for everyone. . 

Pasolini's effort will have its reward. There are recordings from the time 
where some student leaders recognize his role. They are black and white 
television images where a girl is interviewed, for example, to ask her about 
her relationship with the poet: 


Yes, it has been a fairly arduous bond on both sides. He has put us before a reality different 
from the typical intellectual, from the man of culture, because he did not seek to flatter or 
satisfy us as politically committed young people. He has put us in front of a way of thinking 
that did not agree with ours, but that offered us the possibility of getting out of that 
schematization that was the main characteristic, on the other hand, of the other teachers who 
taught us... He insisted on never accepting nothing without questioning everything that had 
been told to us and taught in class. 


In a harsh, almost violent way, Pasolini manages to deploy his teaching. 
But he is no longer at the Academiuta di Lengua Furlana. This teaching 
reminds us of his way of understanding cinema, always so close to reality. 
Reality must be questioned, it seems to tell us, only then can it be absorbed 
as a source of thought. In short, inspiration. Far from the poem against the 
students, the director appears before his young antagonists and shows them 
the way. The path of truth: 


If you want to become a new, much more mature generation of young people, you also have 
to get used to this atrocity of doubt, to the unpleasant subtlety of doubt, you must start 
getting used to truly debating problems, but truly, not formally. Common places are always 
applauded. You have to reason, not applaud or disapprove. You have to doubt. 


Pasolini does not miss the opportunity to enlighten youth. The 
schoolteacher's old lessons have given way to a guru's enveloping speech 
that aspires to illuminate the future, so uncertain, of some students who 
could be his children: "I express myself a little embarrassed, I know, but 
unfortunately The opinion that can be given of a society like ours is this. 
"You young people have only one duty: to rationalize the sense of 
imbecility that adults give you, with their solemn hypocrisies, their decrepit 
and tendentious institutions." But the poet-prophet does not want to deceive 
them either: «Unfortunately, most of you will end up giving up, as soon as 
the gears of economic necessity trap you and alienate you. There is only 
one way to escape from all this: through the meticulous and relentless 
exercise of intelligence, of the critical spirit. I wouldn't know how to give 
other advice to young people. "It would be a very tedious litany." 

Let us now return to Pasolini's contradictions, which become more acute 
in this period; Above all, they prove to us his stubborn desire to understand 


a new generation that, beyond his defects, remembers in its protests the 
spirit of the resistance revolution. Following the altercations at the Venice 
Festival of that year 1968, Pasolini sent a statement to Giovanni Leone in a 
letter that almost seemed to renounce his position in the days of Valle 
Giulia: «The Resistance and the student movement are the only democratic 
experiences -revolutionaries of the Italian people. A few weeks later, he 
even speaks of "another Italy" that is emerging, as in the United States, 
from the fight "for a real and transparent democracy." And he goes further 
in his diary entries, where he collects the impressions of a brief stay in 
Turin: «The screams of the students, vibrating in the distance, sound 
painfully mysterious, as if they came from another world, from another 
time. ». From what time, that of his brother Guido? The association is not 
long in coming. Those screams echo "ancient fascist cries or forgotten 
partisan cries." 

The fertile exchange with the students, however, is not enough to erase 
Pasolini's impression of failure. Of historic defeat. The events of 1968 in 
Rome resonate like a requiem for the Italy that will never return. In the 
opinion of the economist Giulio Sapell1: 


When Pasolini sees '68, he understands that Italian civilization has ended, that it was a revolt 
of the bourgeoisie, of daddy's sons who wore cashmere coats and beat people. When Pasolini 
sees this, he takes the side of those who should be on the side of the people, who are the 
police, who are the ones who defend the democratic state born of the Resistance, not the side 
of those who take to the streets, burn cars, they shoot, they kill. It is 68 that makes him die, 
because he sees that the bourgeoisie wins, the rich win. He definitively understands that his 
world has died, that the left has been definitively conquered by those he has always fought. 
Then there is no hope left. 


Pigsty 


Like Teorema, Pasolini's new film is the adaptation of a play he wrote 
during his illness. The theme of Porcile is very dear to the director and 
perhaps synthesizes in a binomial the vicissitudes of his existence: rebellion 
against his father and transgression of the law. To approach it artistically, 
the director films two parallel stories that are articulated in apparent 
simultaneity. The first of them is titled Orgia (Orgia) and is set in a lonely 
landscape of a pre-industrial era. There a young, homeless and hungry man 
survives by feeding on animals, until he tastes the flesh of a dead enemy. 
From that moment on he becomes addicted to human flesh and becomes the 
leader of a gang of young people who look for bodies to serve as food. In 
the end he is captured, tried and sentenced to be eaten by dogs. Stylistically, 
Pasolini films this primitive fable in a free, airy, silent way, achieving some 
of the most beautiful images of him despite the crudeness of the drama. 

The second story gives the film its title: Pigsty (Porcile). It is set in 
Germany in the sixties, where two big rival businessmen end up reconciling 
thanks to a double blackmail between them: the first knows that the second 
is a former Nazi criminal who has become a respectable citizen; but he 
knows that the first's son, Julian, is prey to an unspeakable passion: making 
love to pigs. Stylistically, Pasolini opts here for a hermetic, living room 
world, filmed in comical and suffocating symmetries. His talkative, ravaged 
bourgeois seem to emerge from the grotesque fabrics of a Grosz. If in Orgia 
the director opted for barbaric poetry, in Pigsty he clearly favors prose, to 
the point of being the most "talky" and "monologued" film—or half of it— 
of his entire career. Even today, some phrase halfway between aphorism 
and prophecy resonates with us. Not pleasant, by the way. 


"Those who start from nothing only deal with the present." 
«The problem of the future is no longer individual. Tomorrow there will no longer be 
traces of humanistic culture, and men will no longer have problems of conscience. 


The vision of the film indicates that Pasolini took advantage of both 
stories to erect a complementary discourse. It is enough to think of those 
chimneys of the German factories that precede the fumaroles of Etna to 
understand the ingenious narrative device that takes us from one story to 
another. Pasolini is genius enough to establish this game of subtle 
correspondences, we know, but we must emphasize above all his desire to 
illuminate an opposition. The sordid and neo-capitalist "cannibalism" 
embodied by the Germans is opposed by the primitive, spontaneous and 
somehow innocent cannibalism of those characters who devour their 
victims in a volcanic land that returns us to the origin of the world. It is also 
no coincidence that the punishment for the first is to witness the death of 
the heir at the hands of pigs (something that the viewer does not see, but 
assumes), while the punishment for the second is a proclamation of 
supreme rebellion: "I have killed my father, I have eaten human flesh and I 
tremble with joy", before falling under the jaws of the pack of dogs in a 
time before history. 

If the proposal is so conceptually attractive, what is wrong with the 
film? The cinematic mix of ingredients. From the beginning the irony of the 
Pigsty fable detracts from the horror of Orgy and vice versa; That is to say, 
the ontological ferocity of the second story disempowers the satirical charge 
of the first. Although we think we understand the dialectical vigor of 
Pasolini's argument, something does not quite work: his fundamental image, 
the idea that society is a pigsty, relies too much on a metaphor contaminated 
by ellipsis. The jump between the poetic flow of Orgy and the prose 
discourse of Pigsty demands too much of a viewer whose greatest energies 
were focused on enjoying Fellini's Satyricon that same year. Despite this, 
Pocilga tells us above all about the debate with himself of an author who 
still vibrated with the revolutionary echoes of 1968. 


The disenchantment 


In October 1969, the poet summarizes in Chaos (II chaos) the balance of 
another year that is ending: «This year has not been a glorious year for our 
national life, nor international. For a trip to the Moon, how many setbacks 
on Earth. "It has been a year of restoration." Taking advantage of a break 
between two shoots, Pasolini made a whirlwind visit to New York at the 
invitation of MoMA. Unfortunately he no longer finds there the fascinating 
city that split him apart three years ago. There are no hippies with guitars or 
pacifist demonstrations, nor haughty Black Power warriors plotting in the 
dark. Even Allen Ginsberg seems to have fled to another planet. He says: 
"Everything has ceased: only folklore has remained like the precious skin of 
a snake that has fled from there, underground, underground, to leave dull 
hairies, petty gangsters and desperate crowds populating Nixon's America." 

This symbolic collapse of one of the few societies in which he believed 
led him to deep disappointment. One night, during his sleep, he will have a 
prophetic illumination. In it he discovers something terrifying: the Past has 
begun a slow and inexorable suicide ceremony. Everything that has 
remained "perennial" for centuries begins to crack simultaneously as if 
obeying a shadowy universal order. Doesn't anyone see it? Venice is dying, 
the rocks of Matera are collapsing, full of rats and snakes, and thousands of 
wonderful villages in Italy threaten ruin. The cause of such a debacle is 
man's apathy, abandonment, lack of love of a human race that was already 
beginning to think exclusively about the present. Pasolini says: 


Things are absolute and severe like children, and what they decide is definitive and 
irreversible. If a child perceives that he is not loved and desired — he feels “extra” — he 
unconsciously decides to get sick and die. And so it happens. That's what the things of the 
past are doing, the stones, the woods, the colors. And in my dream I saw it clearly, as in a 
vision. 


When Pasolini had this nightmare, it was still ten years before the 
chemist James Lovelock disseminated the theory of Gaia, an interpretation 
model that contemplates the Earth as a whole. According to Lovelock, that 
body we inhabit regulates itself like a living organism. Extrapolating, we 
could say that the past is also a living, breathing organism for Pasolini, only 
that organism has already thrown in the towel, unable to face the continuous 
threats that surround it. For a man who calls himself a force from the past, 
the discovery is devastating. How to use that force in a scenario that has 
chosen self-destruction? The only escape would be the future, but that 
future that is already present does not exactly invite optimism. 

At this point, however, Oriana Fallaci suggests another murkier and 
more intimate cause for Pasolini's disillusionment. According to her, the 
poet left New York very dejected because he had faced the maelstrom of 
violence and had emerged alive. She writes: 


The nights spent searching for suicide had only left your cheeks drier and your eyes more 
feverish. You told me: "I feel like a child who has been offered a cake and then had it stolen 
while he was just starting to eat it." Yes, you would have had to drink a thousand bitternesses 
before finding someone who would do you the favor of killing you, giving you a coherent 
death after a coherent life. 


But this raw interpretation of Fallaci emerged after the tragic end in 
Ostia. Meanwhile, the director has returned to Rome convinced that the 
human race is going through a decisive crossroads. He writes: 


The future is presented as a non-religious future, devoid of promises and "tomorrows", lived 
entirely "here" by man with a momentary "mens", immunized against the anguish of history, 
against the disappearance of all the forms that until now they have protected history and 
tradition. 


It is no coincidence, therefore, that the poet takes refuge in a project like 
Medea, where the remote past is expressed in myths. He knows that 
contemporary man, emerging from total industrialization, has replaced the 
old mythical paradigms with new myths—lacking archetypes, by the way— 
born from a new quality of life. 


Medea 


When considering filming the tragedy of Euripides, Pasolini was very clear 
about who should play the character of Medea: the soprano Maria Callas. 
He did not want to make the same mistake as Mamma Roma and that is 
why he chose a woman who came directly from the peasant and popular 
world. The fact that Maria was later educated in a conservatory and enrolled 
in bourgeois culture did not prevent her from meeting the director's peculiar 
social requirements. From the beginning, then, she was present in his head 
and inspired many scenes in the film. This process was for him like a crush 
in which the diva sprang imposingly from the pages of his script. In some 
magical way she illuminated everything. 

At that time Callas was a living legend who had rejected numerous film 
offers. Pasolini got him to accept thanks to the laborious mediation of the 
producer Franco Rossellini, who was a personal friend of both. Rossellini 
also believed that if anyone could embody that tragic character it was her, 
not in vain had she already represented him in the opera with overwhelming 
success. However, Pasolini's idea was the opposite of Cherubini's score or 
the teachings of Visconti, who had trained the singer on stage. All of 
Callas's captured gestures—which still survive in the black and white 
footage taken at the La Scala theater—had to be transformed into latent 
intensity, into pure containment. He only had to release her in the supreme 
moments. Pasolini declared about her: "I must say that she is a born actress, 
with spontaneous intelligence and an absolutely exceptional presence." 

In essence, Medea is a woman who kills her own children after being 
carried away by passion for a man. She is an extreme, radical character, 
very in tune with other Pasolinian creations. Once again the director 
renounced conventional filming of this classic tragedy and approached the 
plot in a very free way, just as he had done with Oedipus Rex. If Sophocles' 
drama had inspired a very personal reflection in him, focused on the 


projection of his own autobiography in the myth, this time the tragedy is 
only a pretext to develop an intellectual discourse. It seems that Pasolini 
aspires to propose a cinematographic reflection on the history of religions. 
Where Freud and Jung once stood, thinkers like Frazer and Eliade now 
emerge. They will be his serene guides, whose lamp helps him illuminate 
and develop another of his intuitions: the opposition between the sacred and 
the civilized, the religious of the ancient world and the secularism of the 
modern world. 

The film begins with some beautiful images: a hut on the lake, serene 
waters, a magical and primordial paradise. In this scenario, little Jason 
receives some revelations from the Centaur, who informs him that he is not 
his real father. The revelations are followed by teachings, years of growth, 
and the beginning of an adventure destined to recover the Golden Fleece, a 
sign of divine power. After the expedition, Jason and his people arrive at 
Colchis, where Medea, the king's daughter, succumbs to passion and 
delivers the Fleece to the foreigner. It is the origin of a tragic outbreak that 
will result in death. 

As we know, Pasolini had a special instinct for choosing natural 
settings. He could spend weeks traveling through Italy, the Mediterranean 
countries, Africa and even Asia in order to find the perfect location to tell a 
story. They were never "decorative" settings in the Hollywood style, based 
exclusively on aesthetics, but rather a very bold scenic proposal that 
allowed him to express sometimes very abstract ideas. One of the ideas that 
circulate in Medea, however, is quite understandable to everyone. This is 
how Pasolini expressed it: «Even if we desacralize the sacred thing, it does 
not disappear at all. By this I mean that, in living, I have made a certain 
number of changes, desacralizations, evolutions. But what I was before 
those changes, those desacralizations, those evolutions has not disappeared. 

In this case Pasolini transferred ancient Greece to an extraordinary 
landscape discovered in Turkish Cappadocia: a surprising labyrinth of 
troglodyte caves, which is currently one of the country's tourist attractions. 
In this harsh and primitive scenario the center of the tragedy unfolds, which 
is none other than the clash of two lovers whose conceptions of the universe 
are radically antagonistic. While Jason has been educated in the idea that 


"there is no god" and moves from the logic of reason, Medea has been 
educated in a sacred world whose maximum expression is manifested in the 
ceremony of human sacrifice destined to fertilize the earth. . It is no 
coincidence that the representation of this archaic world takes place in 
Turkey, a pure place then; At the opposite pole, Medea's flight to the land of 
Jason is staged in the Duomo of Pisa, which embodies with her Gothic that 
"rationality" that presides over the life of the beloved. And with it, the 
secular world. New. 

Medea will not find peace in Jason's land, not so much because of his 
subsequent betrayal with another woman but because of her loss of contact 
with the sacred. Returned to the ancient world, Medea recovers her 
primitive function as a magician and repeats the ritual of human sacrifice, 
only this time with her own children. In the end Pasolini comes to tell us 
that the recovery of the sacred in a civilized society inevitably leads to 
catastrophe. 


another impossible love 


Stefan Zweig said that superior beings recognize each other on the fly, and 
that happened between Maria Callas and Pier Paolo Pasolini. From the first 
meeting, both geniuses were honored with a peculiar form of bond that falls 
within the scope of loving friendship. In a period when Callas was literally 
devastated by Onassis's abandonment, her relationship with the poet helped 
her to partially forget the great love of her life. Unlike the Greek, the Italian 
showers her with attention and returns her to Olympus, to the home of the 
gods. Maria then ceases to be the fabulous decorative trophy that the 
millionaire was happy to show to the guests of her Cristina yacht. She is 
now the queen of a universe before everything. 

This bond will be born in the beautiful setting of the Grado lagoon, in 
Friuli, which Medea opens. The first scenes of the film are shot and Maria 
Callas gives her best. It's Pasolini's Medea! Grateful, he decides to give him 
a gift that reminds him of the days he lived in a world before the flood. 
Taking advantage of the proximity of the archaeological site of Aquilea, the 
director obtains a beautiful Roman ring with a precious stone and offers it 
to the diva. The ceremony takes place in the presence of the entire troupe, 
there are also friends and journalists. Overcoming her shyness, Pasolini 
hugs her, kisses her, her applause rings out. And Maria Callas interprets that 
gesture as a marriage request. The mistake is made. An astonished Ninetto 
Davoli smiles and rubs his eyes. 

The next morning the news breaks and the press from half the world 
suggests a romance between two highly media figures. The impact is great 
enough for one of his friends — the poet Andrea Zanzotto — to write a letter 
to Pasolini asking about his wedding, adding a funny little poem that begins 
with a warning: «One should not marry / not even with a man / nor with a 
woman. What is true in such rumors? Well, nothing or almost nothing. The 
real truth is only known to half a dozen women who are very far from 


Turkey: they are the same ones who have faced this misleading 
circumstance in the past. We are talking about Silvana Mauri, Giovanna 
Bemporad, Pina Kaltz, Laura Betti.... women who felt romantically 
attracted to the poet before coming face to face with reality. Although no 
one knows it, Maria Callas will be the last in a list of female figures who 
have followed one another since Pasolini's youth, and who approached an 
enigma with the hope of solving it, before becoming faithful friends. 

Aside from that enigma, the meeting is exciting and soothing for the 
two artists. There is a shared rebirth, a return to the life that one provides 
for the other. Callas is nourished by the unprecedented dynamism of a 
creator who exudes brilliant ideas, but he also knows how to treat her with 
exquisite tenderness. Pasolini is at the same time fascinated by the 
mysterious lightness of Maria, her soul as a child who has not known how 
to grow up. More than the symbol of maternal femininity, he sees in her a 
sweetly naive creature whose "repressed" eroticism was only appeased by 
her singing. A few days later Pasolini appears with the best of faces and 
spirits. Nothing reminds us of the tormented character we know: it would 
seem that the poet in black and white has rediscovered that color of soul 
that he had lost. The images of the time convey the joyous outburst of 
living, they are also an ode to art. The photos taken on the set exude the 
happiness that marks the moment of creation. 

In the company of Maria Callas, the director also recovers the pleasures 
of water that he had lost. He is the Pasolini of the baths in the Tiber or the 
cold banks of the Tagliamento. He often appears in a swimsuit or light 
shirts; He sunbathes on the beach, draws in the sand, or travels on an 
outboard boat with his beloved. Hair in the wind. Because without a doubt 
Callas is his beloved, in this strange film that is filmed in parallel and will 
continue filming until after Medea. In successive months they will be seen 
traveling through Europe, Africa and America. One of his former Friulian 
students remembers: «I had a small hotel in the mountains and one day 
Pasolini appeared with Maria Callas. She had remembered me and brought 
her to me! She was crazy; I was moved to tears". The journalist Oriana 
Fallaci in turn remembered them on the Copacabana beach, happy, relaxed, 
exultant. Pasolini, gently applying sun cream to the back of Maria, the 


tragic goddess to whom the gods had granted that dreamed interlude of 
happiness. As a sign of that love, reporters surprise them on a couple of 
occasions kissing on the mouth. It is one of the most disconcerting images 
in Pasolin's album. 

At one point Maria Callas made a definitive gesture to obtain Pasolini's 
sentimental commitment. A heterosexual love, of course, written with the 
old ink of conventions but adorned with that otherworldly brilliance that 
Eros reserves for the gods. They had been happy so many times that Maria 
succumbed to the temptation of asking him for everything. After all, he had 
accompanied her on her vacation to the Greek islands, followed her to 
Paris, and then she had visited him in Rome to meet her mother. Pasolini 
called her "Little bird with a powerful eagle voice", and he used to portray 
her in drawings that he would then color with oil, vinegar, wine and even 
coffee grounds. To a Greek heart that could only mean one thing. Finally 
the diva took advantage of a visit by the poet to her luxurious apartment on 
George Mandel Avenue and turned her cards face up. 

But in this offensive he forgot something essential, a modest detail that 
he never understood or fully believed: Pier Paolo's love for Ninetto. Then 
there was another obstacle. Experts like Enzo Siciliano speculate about the 
impossibility of Pasolini, as a homosexual, to assume that paternal role that 
Callas ultimately needed. From this perspective it seems clear that the poem 
"Afraid of me?" It is inspired by Maria's influence on the director and his 
fear of crossing the threshold behind which the "emptiness of the cosmos" 
awaits him. It is an unexplored place associated with the image of his father. 
In the poem he speaks to her by opening his heart. 


You smile at the Father 
—that person about whom I have no information, 
whom I treated in a dream that, obviously, I do not remember— 


What happen? Very simple. Maria Callas comes from a patriarchal 
culture, so she believes she sees in Pier Paolo her father "reincarnated and 
destined to die." Ironically, the poet comments that it is the first time it has 
happened to him. But by investing him with the greatness of her father 


figure, and falling in love with him, a space of hypocrisy is created 
designed to hide her homosexual condition. Pasolini assumes that she 
knows, just for the fact that the subject belongs to the realm of unsaid 
things. The understatement. From there Pier Paolo could have gone further 
from her affection and shown tenderness towards her and even "love." But 
her true feelings will only be expressed in the poem "Kingston Bay", in 
which he questions the viability of the role she has assigned him: "Your 
culture is paternal, and that is why you believe that they all are." In any 
case, the poet thanks the request for love and then sketches an elusive smile. 
It is not a smile of shyness, he clarifies, it is the most terrible anxiety "of 
having a separate body in the realms of being." It is obvious that Pasolini 
could not play a paternal role with any woman, because the conflict with 
the fifth count of La Onda was the most severe trauma of his life. Hence 
that apologetic smile. Aside from poetry, the outcome of the evening in 
Paris did not break the loving friendship that would unite them until death. 

Even so, the meetings were spaced out. After the tsunami of the 
premiere of Medea, where the film received a cold reception, the director 
no longer returns to Paris nor does she go to see him in Rome. One of the 
main reasons 1s the shadow of Laura Betti, who has endured the entire affair 
by repressing her natural impulse for violent possessiveness. Of course she 
considers Callas a fraud and a woman unworthy of the aura that surrounds 
her, but she is also aware that a public attack on Medea's reincarnation 
would significantly harm her career. What was he going to argue? That he 
hated the diva because she had "stolen" her homosexual "husband"? She 
had no sense, except the senselessness of the demon of jealousy. In addition 
to her, Laura and Pier Paolo always maintained a very sui generis pact, in 
which her exhibitionist eros drove her to throw her own captures of boys in 
her face to compensate for the director's love for Ninetto. She thrived, 
therefore, on opposition and rivalry. In any case, one night Pasolini went to 
dinner at the apartment on Via del Babuino, like a wayward husband 
returning home. Laura opened the door: she found a repentant man who 
gave her a brightly colored shawl, as any adulterous and bourgeois husband 
would have done. She called it “the gift of reparation,” and the waters 
returned to her channel. Or a certain form of madness. 


Poems for a diva 


Betti's triumph, however, did not prevent the final verdict of art. In the 
following months Pasolini continued writing poems or fragments of poems 
dedicated to Maria Callas. Retrospectively, they should be interpreted as a 
unitary cycle inspired by his bond with the diva. Given the importance of 
the protagonists, these poems invite an exciting hermeneutical work that 
illuminates the moments lived. The poetic "reconstruction" of history, 
almost always opaque as befits Pasolini, does not prevent us from getting an 
idea of the romance. It all begins, of course, with the gift of the ring— 
whose evocation inspires The Anello—a happy moment that was only a 
prelude to a dramatic misunderstanding. From that moment on everything is 
unleashed with an ancient force with ingredients of doom. 

Thus, Pasolini dealt with the Callas affair, recreating and manipulating 
it with great lyrical autonomy. It is currently part of one of the core of his 
latest collection of poems, Transhumanar y Organizar, in which Pasolini 
addresses from it his connection with the feminine world and even the idea 
of marriage. A good part of the poems point out an insurmountable 
fundamental divergence. In short, the two geniuses were unable to 
communicate because they were looking at two different realities. Nothing 
says it better than this fragment. Although Pasolini could not give him the 
totality of her love, he contemplated her and drew with her words—also 
with his brushes—as a passionate lover would have done. 


But I, Maria, am not a brother; 

I fulfill other functions that I don't know; 

not that of the fraternity, 

at least from the accomplice 

so close to obedience and heroic unconsciousness 
of men, your brothers despite everything, not mine. 
And you, terrified by the suspicion of not being me, 
you also know this, 


You are preparing to be a mother. 

You allow the girl to be queen, 

that opens and closes the windows as in a ritual 
respected by guests, servants and distant spectators. 
And yet she, she, the girl, 

it is enough to neglect it for a single moment 

so that she feels lost forever; 

Ah, not on motionless islands 

but over the terror of not being, the wind blows 

the divine wind 

that does not cure but makes us sicker and sicker; 
and you try to stop her, the one who wanted to go back, 
there is not a day, nor an hour, nor a moment 

in which desperate effort may cease; 

you cling to anything 

and makes me want to kiss you. 


The new prehistory 


While the cultural industry is definitively betting on the masses, Pasolini 
continues to develop the theory of incommunicability. Obviously we are not 
referring to Antonioni's concept of "Incommunication", which focused on 
the conflictive world of the modern couple. We are talking about the 
Pasolinian idea that the modern artistic product must be, so to speak, 
"aristocratic" and intended for a cultural elite. The contempt that the poet 
feels for the rise of the consumer society is so great that he takes refuge in a 
new aesthetic associated with the impenetrable. Given that for different 
reasons the general public turns its back on him - whether in cinema or 
literature - nothing can be more sadistically pleasurable than producing 
works that are inaccessible to the majority. Suddenly, the difficulty poses an 
almost ethical challenge, the commitment to the enigma of complexity. 
Taking into account that he had filmed Mamma Roma seven years earlier, 
this declared commitment to the cryptic represents a break with his old 
cinema anchored in everyday reality. If we review his most recent films— 
from Oedipus Rex to Medea—there is not the slightest trace of Accattone's 
proposal. Are they certainly the work of the same director? Hard to believe 
it. It seems clear, however, that none of his borgata comrades would endure 
watching Pigsty without taking action. 

This taking a stand against the current—not only of the prevailing taste 
but also of old principles—is fully part of a new crusade: fighting against 
what he calls “new prehistory.” In this period of the late sixties, then, 
Pasolini uses poetry and cinema to carry out the first "stupid individualistic 
and partly anarchist attempt", according to him, to combat the great demon 
that is negatively transforming the world. To the artificial acceleration of 
the new industrial society, which wants to destroy the past to establish only 
the present, the poet opposes the nostalgia of the sacred, of the ancient 
values of ancient times. This nostalgia for yesterday gives him a false 


conservative profile that clashes with his image as a provocative, secular, 
Marxist and homosexual intellectual. But as he says: "What drives us 
backward is as human and necessary as what drives us forward." 
Consequently, his new film project will propose a trip to the past from an 
unprecedented angle in the history of cinema. The freedom of the flesh. 


The Trilogy of life 


The project of the Trilogy of Life comes to him at a time of full creative 
maturity and the virus of "Iincommunicability" has already been overcome. 
Pasolini feels he has achieved many goals, although not all, and conducts 
himself in a lighter way and with a greater sense of humor. This change 
towards light and expository clarity is due in part to his relationship with 
Ninetto Davoli, who even today remains very aware of his benign and 
catalytic effect: «Pier Paolo was very good with me, because I was happy, 
explosive, he liked me. made me laugh. I am very dynamic, full of vitality. 
This drove him crazy, because he was not happy. 

In any case, the company of an angel-clown like Ninetto led Pasolini to 
a dynamic of freshness that was positive and fertile for his art. It also gave 
him back a forgotten taste of the happy bodies of the ragazzi, because, as 
we will later see, the erotic fauna that he liked had changed a lot, too much, 
since the consolidation of the middle class in the country. Without making 
explicit allusions, the director himself gave a convincing explanation of his 
new cinematographic direction: 


I have made this group that I call the Trilogy of Life, which are films about human 
physicality and about sex. These films are quite easy, and I have shot them to oppose to the 
consumerist present a very recent past where the human body and human relationships were 
still real, although they were archaic, prehistoric, vulgar, and yet they were real, and they 
opposed this reality to the unreality of the consumer society. 


The Decameron 


It is not hidden from Pasolini that his crusade for "incommunicability" has 
ended in failure. At least commercially. It is true that those very peculiar 
films linked to theater—Oedipus Rex, Theorem, Pigsty and Medea— 
contain some of the high moments of his cinematography. But the secrecy 
and depth of the proposal are far from the reach of that necessary audience 
that fills the rooms. Caught up in the new project, he writes to the producer 
announcing that he is working on an adaptation of The Decameron (Il 
Decameron). This time the motivations are not intellectual, he does not 
want to prove anything or teach anyone, but rather use cinema as a game. 
By his own admission, it has taken him a decade to discover the playful 
dimension of the seventh art. Are you exaggerating? The truth is that 
Pasolini had already tackled humorous situations before - his collaboration 
with Toto would be the greatest example - but his attitude when he stood 
behind the camera moved exclusively in the waters of composure and 
intellectual seriousness. He now he will do it for his delight. 

Pasolini had to make a great effort of synthesis to choose some episodes 
from the book that explained the whole. The same thing happens to us, 
condemned to compress into a few lines a vast film adventure whose 
greatest incentive is to bring classic texts back to life in a different light. 
Let's recap. Both in the case of The Decameron and in The Canterbury 
Tales (I racconti di Canterbury) or The Thousand and One Nights (II fiore 
delle mille e una notte) it must be clear that Pasolini renounces a flat and 
respectable adaptation, in the line of American cinema, in favor of a 
personal reading that generates a new work in itself. Not enough emphasis 
has been placed on the fact that the Trilogy of Life, strange as it may seem, 
continues the hermeneutical attitude of The Gospel according to Saint 
Matthew. It is not, therefore, about filming what has been read, what is 
already known, but about proposing a new version based on a creative 


filtering of the highest order. The result will always be a new Gospel, a new 
Decameron, a new Canterbury Tales. 

The Trilogy unfolds like a fabulous flamboyant-style canvas, dotted 
with creatures facing their own destiny. Although death always appears in 
Pasolini's films, in this case life prevails in its most optimistic version, as if 
existence were only a jubilant explosion of joy. The general objective, and 
of The Decameron in particular, is the exaltation of love. To do this, the 
filmmaker allows himself some licenses, such as sparing us the terrible 
presence of the Florentine plague in order to avoid any gloomy impression. 
At this point we know that Pasolini's art is clearly autobiographical, and in 
his case it also clearly reflects a specific moment in his life. That moment 
has long been illuminated by a comet called Ninetto. At last the clean eros 
conception of him has won. If in Teorema the poet raised the possibility that 
sex was a secret weapon to end the bourgeoisie, in El Decameron the 
bourgeoisie is in its dawn stage. Why destroy it? This point is important 
because it raises the fact that Pasolini's anti-establishment fury is actually 
born from his hatred of his violent father, and is then nourished by the 
disastrous bourgeois evolution towards the savage capitalism that will end 
with everything. Hence her anger and his pessimism. In Boccaccio's time, 
on the other hand, the bourgeoisie was the fruit of a wonderful revolution 
that heralded a new era. In that crucial period of history, the bourgeoisie 
was still included in the popular, it was much closer to the people, as if the 
suburbs of Accattone and the mansion of Teorema stood a few meters away. 

Whatever the case, Pasolini always opts for the popular, which in this 
case results in a highly lively and original reading of the Boccaccian text. 
After the elaborate structures of the "Incommunicability" stage, his desire 
now is to represent people who have nothing to do with the allegory. 
Thanks to this, the film develops with a spontaneity that takes us back to 
Accattone. The advantage here is that this recovered naturalness falls into 
the hands of a master: Pasolini is no longer the novel director touched by 
the grace that he filmed in the suburbs, but a filmmaker who owns all of his 
resources. One of them is essential to understand his cinematographic 
language: the moviola. Few directors have spent so many hours in the 
editing room, days of ironclad, almost masochistic discipline in which he 


managed to construct the film. In this sense there is a shocking and 
revealing anecdote: the actors who participated in Sald remembered that the 
filming had been a joyful and stimulating experience, that they had fun like 
children. What they saw next on opening night was terrifying. A descent 
into hell. However, they had to admit that Pasolini had not added a single 
frame: he had simply "made" the film in the editing room. His cinema is 
montage cinema. In The Decameron this becomes evident in an admirably 
elliptical line of narration, perfectly calculated in its abrupt transitions. A bit 
like Rossellini. 

This first installment of the Trilogy of Life is an unprecedented 
experience for him because of how playful it is. In a letter to the young poet 
Dario Bellezza he explains: 


With this film I have not only played, but I have also understood that cinema is a game, 
something very simple that it has taken me ten years to understand... But by playing I 
separate myself from a reality that I no longer like: in The Decameron I play with a reality 
that I still like it but it no longer exists in the story. 


For the first time, Pasolini does not intend to express reality with reality 
— men with men, things with things—to make it a work of art, but simply 
to "play" with reality that jokes with itself. All this has a positive impact 
during the process. For the first time, too, a friendly complicity is created 
with the actors, as if they were fellow travelers found on a train. He says: 
«He had a clear conscience regarding them: he did not use them for a work 
(of art!) foreign to them, and then throw them into the sea, but he played 
with them. If we met again on the streets of Naples, we would see each 
other again like old friends. 

This climate of affection generated a juicy anecdote. Nico Naldini 
remembered that his cousin had approached the drinks seller of a kiosk and 
had said to him in his sweet voice: "Hey, boy, come here, put on these 
beautiful clothes made of felt and gold, recite, lend your nightingale so 
alive." , to a certain Riccardo, dead many centuries ago. Pasolini knows the 
terrain well. The city of Naples lends itself to improvised dialogue, to street 
play, to a way of life that has remained unchanged for centuries. An 
euphoric Pasolini will then offer a role to Sandro Penna with the same 


persuasive arguments: «Come here, let's have fun, put on that ridiculous suit 
designed by Danilo Donati, lend the non-intangible mystery of your 
presence to a mythical Giotto evoked by play. Make it revive in your body, 
you'll see how we have fun behind the scenes! The request to Penna 
contains a double meaning, or at least it is a nod to those years of splendor 
in the Tiber, looking for young men; also to certain nights when they met by 
chance in the Holy Places with a Roman atmosphere, and ended up 
surrounded by vulgar crazy women. Penna himself will say: "Boccaccio is 
Pasolini." 

Faced with Sandro Penna's refusal, the director tries to convince Paolo 
Volponi, who will also reject the offer. Then Sergio Citti suggests that he 
take over the role. And Pasolini understands, accepts, acts. "What does my 
presence in The Decameron mean?" he asks himself. "It means having 
ideologized the work through consciousness of it: consciousness not purely 
aesthetic, but through the vehicle of corporality, that is, of my entire being." 
The body, an instrument of combat, expression, communication, reflection. 
What had begun timidly with his baptism in A Survey of Love before the 
camera, which continued with his presence "a la Sartre" in street 
demonstrations and face-to-face debates, now recedes into this lake of 
beauty of a medieval church. 

Looking closely, it is not strange that a total artist - who dreams a film 
idea, writes it, draws it, places it in a specific place, almost always outside 
the set, composes it into scenes, shoots it and edits it - ends up appearing in 
a film in the role of a Renaissance painter. The result was a perfect analogy 
between the medieval character and the modern poet. This poet insists on 
his perceptions, also on the comparison between El Decameron and his first 
works: while Accattone and Mamma Roma were films of social 
contestation, of an awareness, El Decameron represents the nostalgia of an 
ideal town, with its misery, his absence of political awareness, that is, of the 
Italian people he had known as a child. The truth is that Pasolini will never 
be free from that condemnation, having grown up in an Adamic world and 
being violently catapulted into another, and having to fight to stay afloat. As 
a result, the filmmaker refuses to film anything that has to do with the 
changing society of his time. In this sense he moves in the antipodes of his 


colleagues—all without exception—who recorded the dizzying mutations 
of the time. If Fellini films the hippie atmosphere in Rome - in addition to 
its traffic jams and motorized nights -, if Antonioni films Zabriskie Point to 
record the Californian summer of utopia, Pasolini travels to Naples and then 
to England to tell us about the past... medieval! ! He is not at all interested 
in focusing on the "products" of the industrial age - the hippies, for example 
- but on the pre-industrial era that in a remote and perverse way made them 
possible. 

The Decameron closes with an essential question: "Why finish a work 
of art when it is so beautiful to dream about it?" Being very valuable, the 
painter's question tells us less about Pasolini than that other scene that 
precedes it. We are referring to that of the resurrected ghost, far from all 
transcendence and solemnity. In the first scene we recognize the conscious 
creator, the artist who questions the meaning of art; In the second we 
discover an insatiable erotomaniac, like Pasolini himself, who was 
possessed by the demon of the flesh until his last breath. But what happens 
in the afterlife? Although the genius repeatedly proclaimed his secularism, 
he had always lived in a Catholic world, where the notion of sin and eternal 
damnation was very present. 

And even more. There are serious reasons to think that Pasolini's entire 
masochistic drive, accentuated over the years, was an unconscious way of 
seeking that penance that as a layman he denied himself. Perhaps he did not 
practice the sacrament of confession, that is certain, but he left his 
"confessions" to art, while he imposed his own penance, provoking the 
wrath of society and the physical harm of the creatures of the world. 
evening. For an existence like his, made of deep chiaroscuros, the need for 
forgiveness was intimate and secret. But he burned him. Thus we can better 
understand the outburst of joy at the end of the film, when Miuccio's ghost 
wakes up his friend by shouting: "Tingoccio, non € peccato, non é peccato." 
It's not a sin! It's not a sin! How can we not see in this great news from 
beyond the grave an ardent desire of Pasolini himself, the desire that the 
flesh be innocent in the Last Judgment? After all, he had been "sinning" for 
centuries, but he lacked God's supreme verdict. If anyone has felt the 
continuous need for forgiveness, for forgiveness from a patriarchal figure, it 


has been Pier Paolo Pasolini. Because with forgiveness comes redemption. 
Those bells that close the film, ringing in a town in medieval Italy, are the 
purest and most exultant song of life. Knowing that it is no longer a sin, 
Tingoccio turns around and continues happily fornicating with his 
barragana for all eternity. 

The Decameron won second prize at the 1973 Berlin Festival. In 
October of that same year Pasolini went to the New York Festival, where it 
achieved great acceptance. The film will become the most resounding 
success of his career, both in Italy and abroad. Along with the success, 
complaints for obscenity accumulate: around eighty. Once again the law of 
the time continued to confuse art with pornography. 


The Canterbury Tales 


Boccaccio was a genius who had some prestigious imitators. The luckiest 
was Geoffrey Chaucer, who brought his joyful, popular and unrestricted 
eroticism to the green meadows of emerging English literature. Faithful to 
his reading passion, Pasolini wanted to extract from the text its particular 
charms, the first of which was the use of the Midlands dialect - as it was 
spoken in London - which Chaucer knew how to oppose to the more 
"refined" languages of the European continent. Compared to them, that 
dialect lacked category and tradition, and in some way forced Chaucer to 
create them. This priceless "linguistic" task was very much to the liking of 
Pasolini, who in some way did the same with Friulian. We can thus say that 
the film is a veiled tribute to his illustrious British predecessor. Then there 
is Chaucer's world, not as "aristocratic" as Boccaccio's, and focused even 
more on the popular. He is ruder. What Chaucer brings, in any case, 
prefigures Pasolin's DNA: the observation of life as it is actually lived, 
portraits of people who are "real" and not just abstractions taken from 
books. From there comes the greatest Chaucerian innovation: a look at life 
that, due to its tolerance, humor, skepticism, passion and interest in 
humanity, we can only describe as modern. At least in the 20th century. 
Pasolini instantly understands that Chaucer is a living author: he speaks to 
us today with a voice as clear as in his own time. Even more than 
Boccaccio. 

Chaucer's work, then, exudes drama and life. The result of his stories, 
where all temperaments and all social classes mix, not only provides an 
image of the Late Middle Ages - with all its color and variety - but is itself a 
reflection of the world. Pasolini is very aware of the Chaucerian legacy. In 
July 1971 he wrote to Gian Carlo Ferretti, thanking him for the gesture 
toward his latest collection of poems Transhumanar and Organizing: 


Thank you for your brief letter, and thank you for your beautiful criticism in Rinascita, which 
has consoled me as a creator of verses and has scared me a little as an author standing in 
front of the ruins of his world. Who knows if I'll ever write poems again! “It is better to 
remain silent when one realizes that one is not being heard,” says my current teacher, 
Chaucer, very wisely. 


In our opinion, it is a pity that Pasolini doubts his latest poetic 
contributions, since in Transhumanar y Organizar not only his connection 
with Maria Callas is recorded, but also an entire notarial record of his being 
and being at the end of the sixties. Travels, memories, commitments, loves, 
loneliness, a vast lyrical journey of a poet of extreme sensitivity and 
eminent intelligence who fits less and less into the world. There is also a 
place here for Eros, as reflected in a fragment of "Verses of the Testament", 
one of his greatest poems: 


A boy in his first loves 

It is nothing more than the fertility of the world. 

It is the world that thus comes with it; appears and disappears, 

like a shape that changes. All things remain intact, 

and you can go through half the city and you will never find it again, 
The act is completed, its repetition is a rite. So that, 

The loneliness is even greater if a whole crowd 

awaits his turn. 


In the end the reader verifies for himself a discovery that Pasolini 
himself made when addressing his last poetic work: freedom is so 
intolerable for man (especially if he is young) that he invents a thousand 
obligations and duties in order not to live it. 

Let's go back to The Canterbury Tales. The poet's fascination with 
Chaucer has another, deeper anchor. Unlike Boccaccio, the Englishman 
does not have a clear conscience. In Chaucer there is a kind of sadness, a 
sad conscience, derived from a perception that goes far beyond the triumphs 
of the bourgeoisie: Chaucer also senses his putrefaction. Pasolini recognizes 
himself in that kind of prophecy. That's why the English teacher continues 
to show him the way. Before the Trilogy of Life, the poet moved in 
ideological terms, now in ontological terms. It is not a trivial difference. 
The reason is clear. He tells us: «Maybe it is because of my aging. When 


you are young you have a greater need for ideology to live. With old age, 
life becomes narrower and self-sufficient. "I no longer have the problem of 
the future, because I have understood that the future is like today." TRUE. 
But when it comes to shooting the film he has to put his visionary instinct to 
the test. If in The Decameron he had used his imagination to recreate 
environments and clothing, now the challenge borders on the impossible: 
there are no Giottos or Mantegnas made in England. There is nothing: 
visually you have to invent almost everything. Fortunately, Pasolini has a 
formidable team—with Danilo Donati at the helm and in charge of the 
costumes—so that the vision of the film leaves no doubt about its 
verisimilitude. The viewer believes without margin of error that those very 
human stories developed like this: in those places, with those clothes, with 
those faces. Always the faces whose happy discovery owes so much to the 
gaze of Maestro Longhi. 

We know that filming was very hard for Pasolini due to a serious 
sentimental crisis with Ninetto. Before addressing it, we should know other 
problems. According to him: 


The world I found in England, while filming The Canterbury Tales, was very different. In 
Naples and in the East I had no borders, I could unleash around me this language of the earth, 
of things, of volcanoes, of palm trees, of nettles and above all of people. In England, on the 
other hand, this world is constricted by the whim of a child, and the people I chose belonged 
to an already historical, bourgeois world, and this constriction weighed on my state of mind. 


In any case, he managed to overcome it, as seen in the sketch starring 
Ninetto Davoli, in which he appears dressed with a cane and a bowler hat in 
the style of Charlot. Even in the worst moments, says the director, “I always 
have a very passionate relationship with the films I make. "It's about true 
loves." 

As in The Decameron, we see here that humor is the dominant note. Joy 
of the flesh, above all, beyond a few hours of tragedy that are not forgotten. 
Pasolini continues his meditation on sex as a liberating element; Only in the 
Tales his exposition is more brutal: the gestures of love become more frank, 
more imperious, almost insolent. Another point of difference with The 
Decameron is a declared commitment to eschatology: we will rarely see 


such a profusion of winds on a screen, which already came from Chaucer's 
text, but where Pasolini seems to feel at ease. Beyond the dirty, what is 
important is the sex, and the sex in The Canterbury Tales is not as innocent 
as in Boccaccio; It has something disturbing that perhaps prefigures Salo. 
How else can we explain that image in which a man chained to the pillory 
does not miss the opportunity to celebrate the Wife of Bath's behind? 

The greatest attraction of the film is its honest approach to women's 
eros. Until then, Pasolini's heroines were mothers or aspired to be mothers. 
Without moving from Accattone, the female figures unfolded into a range 
of variations on the axis of motherhood: girlfriends, wives, sisters, mothers, 
single mothers... The popular heroine of Mamma Roma is also a mother, as 
is the bourgeois patrician. of Theorem. Then, in Medea, motherhood takes 
its most lethal and bloody form: the murder of one's own children. It would 
seem that for Pasolini the almost exclusive function of Eva is to bring 
children into the world and in some cases put an end to them. Obviously 
this position was not without contradictions. Following the publication of 
Letter to a Child Who Was Never Born, by Oriana Fallaci, the director sent 
her a brutal letter that began in these terms: 


I have received your latest book. I hate you for writing it. I haven't gotten past the second 
page. I never want to read it. I don't want to know what's in a woman's belly. I dislike 
motherhood. Forgive me, but I have had this disgust inside me since I was three years old 
and my mother whispered to me where children came from. 


This genius who moves at the heights of creation has not been able to 
overcome the childhood trauma, the wound, the omnipresence of Susanna 
Colussi, who carried the monstrosity within. 

But in The Canterbury Tales he seems to have even accepted the sexual 
nature of women, those creatures with their own libido and possessed by 
carnal urges not so different from his own, from ours. It is true that they live 
subject to the patriarchal code, but they do not have the slightest shame in 
transgressing the rules to channel their river of fire. It seems that Pasolini 
intends to highlight the fact that in previous centuries, despite everything, 
there reigned a greater tolerance, a more lax and fortunate sexuality. Let's 
review the movie. In the case of the popular strata, the sexuality of peasant 


women appears joyful and impudent, it does not require deception; but in 
the menestral, "bourgeois" and even aristocratic strata, adulterous behavior 
is the only sexual door. The film unfolds like a fresco of erotic situations 
starring mocked husbands and ardent wives. Finally Pasolini has assumed 
that the way married life works is no different. At least in the Middle Ages. 
Consistent with this finding, all the women in the film are sinners: there is 
no Christian worthy of the name. 

As expected, this vision was not at all liked by feminists, who accused 
him of presenting women through a bleak prism: they were all obscene, 
liars, capricious, traitors, amoral, false, and without the slightest 
attractiveness despite be beautiful Asked about the matter, Pasolini 
responded to journalist Natalia Aspesi: «Have you found men better? Are 
they not also obscene, capricious, treacherous, amoral, false, without any 
attractiveness despite being beautiful? I've only saved some old man. "I 
don't understand why women make the mistake of accusing me of 
misogyny, when he should be accused of misanthropy." In the same 
interview, Aspesi addresses a broader issue that still circulates in gender 
debates today. She tells the director that many women think that moralism 
is a male invention to subjugate them, lock them at home, reduce them to an 
essentially family and reproductive function. Faced with a poisoned 
question of this caliber, the poet slips the most intelligent answer that was 
heard then, and what is worse, the argument that should be disseminated 
today. Let's listen to this example of his provocative power: 


These are things related to an archaic world that, unfortunately, has disappeared. I say 
unfortunately because, with all its flaws, it was a world I loved. A repressive world is more 
just, more good, than a tolerant world: because in repression great tragedies are experienced, 
holiness and heroism emerge. In tolerance, on the other hand, diversities are defined, 
anomalies are analyzed and isolated, and ghettos are created. I would rather be unjustly 
condemned than tolerated. 


This idea that the definition of diversities, that is, the public recognition 
of "anomalies", generates ghettos is one of the great problems of our time. 
When the "different" person becomes visible, he is automatically placed in 
the group of the "different" and in a certain way he can no longer leave. 


Aside from the rejection of feminists—whom Pasolini always saw as 
extremists with all the defects of extremists, and with whom he often 
entered into controversy—his film contributed a lot. In this sense, The 
Canterbury Tales is a pioneering film in the history of cinema for its very 
free exposure of female sexuality. It's not little. If in Teorema that 
"liberation" was limited to a bourgeois lady "possessed" by an angel- 
demon, here the influence of Eros is a case of collective possession. The 
summit of this sexual revolution is the story of the nymphomaniac lady, 
starring her friend Laura Betti, in the role of the Wife of Bath, who ends up 
"killing" her husband from sheer exhaustion. Logically, one might think that 
Pasolini has tipped the balance dangerously, showing a female world 
reduced to adulteresses and nymphomaniacs. But in some way his 
cinematographic proposal reflects the winds of change and the transgressive 
madness of 1968, which would have such an influence—thanks to the 
contraceptive pill—on the behavior of the Eve of the future. 


Bye, bye, love 


Astonished by the drastic turn of his cinema, foreign media are increasingly 
interested in Pasolini's opinions. It is no longer just the word of a typical 
director who attends festivals, but of an intellectual whose ideas surprise, 
irritate, and challenge the public. To tell the truth, there is not a single film 
director with such dazzling words outside the set. In June 1970, the director 
gave an interview to Lui, a legendary French men's magazine. In the course 
of said interview, he is asked what his definition of love is. And Pasolini 
picks up the glove. It's worth it: 


When love is missing, people stop living. It is annihilated. It is melancholy, the end of 
everything. Society has realized this and that is why it strives so hard to exalt love. It is a key 
to productivity, because without love man cannot produce. But, at the same time, every type 
of society represses the sexual world because the energy that human beings spend on making 
love does not benefit capital. Every society is above all puritanical. We believe we live in a 
time of complete sexual freedom, but it is an illusion. The day humanity reaches complete 
industrialization, we will witness the arrival of a drastic moralism typical of the most 
retrograde and puritanical societies. 


Pasolini undoubtedly collects here the echoes of Eros and civilization, 
by Herbert Marcuse, but his personal contribution draws a lot of our time. 
In this erotic magazine he dares to say that the sexual relations that were 
beginning to be imposed then - and that are the mark of our time - are 
nothing more than a license from Power that rewards us, thus, for our work 
effort in favor of industrialization. The terrible consequence, of course, is 
that love is not prioritized but rather sexual satisfaction. In this way, modern 
society prevents us from fully knowing the power of love and truly 
applying it in life. He concludes: «Society suggests in the individual a false 
concept of his desires and his libido. "He wants man to have the wrong idea 
of love, as he has of himself." 


Perhaps it is no coincidence that these reflections coincide with the 
period of his breakup with Ninetto Davoli. The great love of her life. As far 
as we know, the crisis occurred in the English city of Bath, while she was 
filming an episode of The Canterbury Tales. Suddenly Ninetto tells him that 
he has a girlfriend and wants to marry her: Pasolini then has to face the loss 
of her most beloved angel. It is true that abandonment does not occur 
immediately—they are in the middle of filming—but that closeness is 
doubly painful for the poet. The separation is not physical but emotional. 
What has happened? 

As so often happens with Pasolini, the boys from the stream end up 
aspiring to a conventional existence, so Ninetto will follow in their 
footsteps like any other rascal from the borgata. This process will last 
several months during which Pasolini tries in vain to remedy the 
catastrophe. His natural modesty also prevents him from sharing his 
sorrows, and only Elsa Morante and her cousin Nico are aware of the storm 
in his heart. This is what he says in a letter to his third confidant, Paolo 
Volponi, begging for maximum discretion: 


Ninetto's thing is over. After almost nine years, she is no longer here. I have lost the meaning 
of life. I only think about dying or things like that. Everything has collapsed around me: 
Ninetto is willing to do anything with her girlfriend, even going back to work as a carpenter 
(without batting an eyelid) in order to be with her; and I am incapable of assuming this 
horrible reality, which not only ruins my present, but also sheds a painful light on all these 
years that I believed to be joyful, at least because of his happy and unalterable presence. I 
beg you not to talk about this with anyone. 


Rarely has Pasolini been so frank about his private life. It is not for less. 
Ninetto's betrayal is the hardest blow he will receive in his life, if we except 
the death of his brother and those other blows that will end with him on the 
beach in Ostia. He is not able to find comfort. In Pier Paolo, moreover, a 
retrospective dynamic operates that not only rejects the present but also 
calls into question the past itself. Instinctively, his brain rewinds the film of 
the events and succumbs to absolute skepticism. He suddenly stops 
believing in the truth of what he experienced, he questions the happy hours, 
he doubts the old emotions of his loved one. Coming from an older poet, he 


is surprised by such a radical response that would have made impossible all 
the elegiac European love lyrics that date back to the classics. Faced with 
the loss of the lover, in short, Pasolini erases the peak hour of love, in such 
a way that he denies even the splendor in the grass. He only recognizes the 
damage, the bitterness, the pain. From this unusual feeling, so "masochistic" 
at its core, his famous "Abjuration of the Trilogy of Life" is better 
understood, which we will talk about later. 

According to his inner circle, Pasolini thought he was dying: he was 
unable to find refuge in anything or anyone. Shortly afterward he receives 
this letter from Maria Callas: 


Dear friend, I am unhappy because I cannot be close to you in these difficult times for you, 
as you have often been with me. Deep down you know very well that although this little 
sermon afflicts you, reality is what you must face, but you can't because you don't "want to." 
You will achieve it - I have achieved it - I am a very sensitive woman, and yet I have 
understood that we can only rely on ourselves. Yes, woe is me—don't kid me—it's also sad, 
and especially for me, to say it: you can't trust others for a long time. 


That same summer he began to write some sonnets of despair. He thus 
recovered the habit of poetry in the classical manner, where he expressed 
his drama, in his case in an exalted and even violent way. This relief will be 
titled L'hobby del sonetto. The literary echo of great losses resonates in 
Pasolinian despair, of course, from Shakespeare's sonnets to Wilde's Ballad 
of Reading Gaol. But the Italian adds a strong masochistic component, 
bordering on self-destruction. He writes: "I am a wreck of a man"; other 
times he presents himself as a dog lying down to lick his wounds. There is 
no peace for his soul, nor an open reproach to the beloved: "my dishonor 
does not want to have extenuating circumstances." In reality the balms are 
meager. About one of them he explains: "As it is my habit / already 
inveterate, I masturbate, within the arid / meanders of the bed covered in 
sweat." In any case, there is a longing to die, to hang from a tree in the 
garden, with a "faithful and reassuring" rope. When he returns to Rome, the 
pain will take other forms. According to his friend Enzo Siciliano, the poet 
resorted to harshly masochistic sexual experiences. He's hitting rock 
bottom. 


What have you done with your emotional life? Maybe it's time to 
establish a balance. From the beginning Pasolini knew that he was not 
going to marry like his parents. There is no evidence that he regretted not 
having a family of his own, since his mother fulfilled him completely. 
Furthermore, he had turned his lovers into children, something quite 
common among homosexuals. It is true that not all those ragazzi di vita that 
he frequented maintained that type of paternal-filial bond; but both Er 
Pecetto, like the Citti brothers or Ninetto Davoli, that is, the boys from the 
stream who have gone down in history, speak of a father's affection. 
Pasolini was someone who loved them, educated them, gave them 
protection and advice like a good father would. The father he didn't have. 
Oriana Fallaci remembered that Ninetto called him babbo and that Pasolini 
treated him as he would treat a son, but "born from his womb, not from his 
sperm." In this sense, the images of the genius's funeral are very eloquent: 
the pain and despair of his "children" do not belong to the category of those 
who have lost an old lover or a teacher. It is the pain of those who have lost 
their father in their youth and have left them orphaned forever. 

Perhaps one of the clearest signs of this bond was Pasolini's obsessive 
tendency to continue helping these "children" in the cinema, as a father 
would do with the family business. Although he knew that they were not 
actors, he insisted that they make a "career" because it was the way to 
enable them to earn a living for themselves. There was a clear difference, 
then, between the one-night lovers for whom he was content with a few 
liras, and those happy few whose future mattered to him because it was 
written almost with his own name. The best proof of this was the writing of 
the Ostia script for Sergio Citti, that of the former Virgilio de la borgata, 
who was thus able to debut as a film director with a clearly Pasolinian 
suburban story. From the poet's perspective, he had lost a great love, true, 
and with him a singular adventure made of pleasures and trips and movies. 
Those hours of splendor were recorded in a poem from his new book 
Transhumanar y Organizar; The bitter hours blossomed in turn in L'hobby 
del sonetto. All that was left was to tell it in the cinema. 


Arabian Nights 


Desolate, Pasolini prepares to film the third installment of the Trilogy of 
Life. Although his heart is broken, he overcomes it thanks to a limitless 
vitality that takes him to several countries to search for the film's settings 
and characters. As always, the latter will be chosen on site through a very 
rigorous selection process. It has always been like this: it is one of the 
hallmarks of his cinema, choosing faces and human figures that could 
appear in paintings of the past. Hadn't he been a disciple in Bologna of 
Roberto Longhi, the great art historian who made Caravaggio known to the 
world? All this background will emerge in his new cinematic adventure. 

On this occasion, Pasolini is also embarking on a_ high-flying 
production: the exteriors will be filmed in Ethiopia, Yemen, Afghanistan, 
Iran and Nepal. Filming will force him to stay away from home for a long 
time, which separates him once again from his mother. By then Susanna 
Colussi has stoically resigned herself to the absences of her son, which may 
be the result of her desire to grant each other a mutual respite from her. The 
only channel of communication — in that era before mobile phones — is 
letters. In the brief letters she sends him, the director calls her "Dear little 
one" and laments that he cannot see or hear her; "But the work is so brutal 
and so beautiful that it completely distracts me: it's as if I were living a long 
dream." In this dream, things happen, as many as for another movie, and 
scenes typical of a high-risk filming. Under the scorching sun of Yemen, for 
example, many extras faint from the heat, and try to recover in turn under 
the shadow of a wing of the plane that has taken them there, in the middle 
of the desert. Witness to so many adventures, journalist Gideon Bachmann 
writes about the director's way of filming: 


Pasolini gives the impression of someone who is fleeing his roots. Behind the camera that he 
handles alone, he seems like a being in a hurry, pursued by the limits of space and time. 
Where other directors would do ten takes in a day, he does forty... It's as if he wanted to free 


himself from an obsession in the quickest way. Two cameras are constantly ready: simple 
Arriflex without sound. While they load one, he rolls with the other... The operator hands 
him the objects he needs. He just organizes everything. He places the actors, with minimal 
instructions, at the last moment. His technique is basically very simple. 


Taking into account that Pasolinian cinema always has a documentary 
component, the film revealed to thousands of viewers an archaic and 
unknown world. In a certain sense Pasolini was the Robert Flaherty of our 
time, the one who distances himself from civilization to leave a record of 
origin through the customs of the people. Thanks to him, we were able to 
get closer to exotic countries that we only knew from maps and adventure 
novels. We probably owe Pasolini the first images of the interior of Turkey, 
the cities of Yemen and the temples of Nepal that have ever been seen in a 
movie theater. Perhaps it is fair to remember it in this absurd era of mass 
tourism. 

During filming the mother writes to him: 


Dearest Pier Paolo, my beloved little boy: today I am very happy because Ninetto has come 
to bring me news of you and says that you are well. It seems to me that I haven't seen you in 
a century. Will I still have to wait long? I'm fine, but I'm always very sad because I don't see 
you. Not a second goes by without me seeing you and feeling you in my heart, but it's not 
enough for me. Don't get too tired, I beg you. 


Susanna meets her son. When she rolls, Pasolini always moves beyond 
the limit of effort. The new film deserves it, because the landscape has also 
completely captivated him, especially all of Yemen, which he considers the 
most beautiful country in the world. His cousin Nico Naldini assures that 
the director seriously considered the plan of moving there for the rest of his 
life. The pinnacle of that dream would be the acquisition of a steamboat that 
was for sale in a port in the Persian Gulf. But could he make that dream 
come true without counting on that old woman who was anxiously waiting 
for him in the garden on the outskirts of Rome? At the moment filming was 
the best way. 

Arabian Nights. Starting from the tender love that unites a boy with his 
slave, the film focuses on the exaltation of sex. Innocent sex, free from that 
sense of sin that Judeo-Christian culture would bring with it. A beautiful 


sex focused on naked bodies, in a constant challenge to obscenity. The title 
in Italian, Il fiore delle mille e una notte (the florilegium) already warns us 
that the film does not aspire to a complete reading, otherwise impossible, of 
the oriental classic, but rather to a selection of selected episodes that 
flourish around the central story. Like the story of the genie that carries 
away its victims among the clouds, or the copper knight capable of causing 
the shipwreck of rival ships, or the prisoner of the forty thieves, etc. Of all 
Pasolini's films, this is the one that most openly offers itself as a "story", 
where even the most banal events take on a magical nuance. Ultimately it is 
not a coincidence. After all, Pasolini was a poet who had become a 
filmmaker endowed with a particularly refined sense of narration. So he 
masterfully handled the ellipsis, making a film made of the most abrupt 
transitions appear to have the smooth and calm flow of a fable. 

The Arabian Nights is a fresco of a past world permeated by a sense of 
serenity and sensuality never seen in Pasolini's cinema. This is undoubtedly 
due to his fascination with the third world, which for years had replaced in 
his imagination the primitive and uncontaminated Italy of his youth. This 
fascination, which had taken him to Africa and Asia several times 
throughout the sixties, reaches its highest expression here. To do this, he 
stages his idealization and mythification of that world, where sex appears 
freed from reciprocal ties and possessiveness. We are in the realm of full, 
realized, uninhibited sexual freedom, which is also synonymous with purity 
of feelings. For this reason, sex is never morbid or obscene, but rather filled 
with delicacy and poetry. The film is pure poetry in images. It is evident 
that Pasolini filmed here in a state of grace. Although he had traveled 
through these poetic landscapes before - especially in Oedipus Rex and 
Medea - the richness of exotic settings, raw sexuality and a clearly painterly 
look make for an unforgettable film. 

Their intimate drama will also be reflected in the most beautiful episode 
of The Thousand and One Nights. We talk about the story of unhappy love 
between two cousins who live in a kasbah in the middle of the desert. With 
some unconscious resentment, Pasolini chooses Ninetto Davoli to play the 
role of Aziz, the playful and superficial young man who dispenses with the 
great love of his cousin Aziza in favor of a feminine and sensual woman. 


The analogy is clear: Aziz is the selfish and treacherous lover who does not 
understand the subtleties of love; Aziza is a transcript of Pasolini, the 
creature with a delicate spirit and tragic destiny, while the female who drags 
Aziz into carnal passions would be Patrizia: Ninetto's beautiful girlfriend in 
real life. Even the settings of both loves visually transmit that collision 
between austere purity and exuberance: an almost monastic room for 
platonic love, and an exotic nest in the oriental style for the refined 
enjoyment of the senses. 

We must insist that this episode is one of Pasolini's artistic peaks and 
one of the richest on a biographical level. The story of this love triangle is 
his own, the one he has been suffering from for some time and which does 
not let him live. What is striking here is the exceptional sense of Pasolinian 
synthesis to recreate the narrative: four shots are enough to describe an 
action rich in resonances; simple changes of the moon mark the passage of 
time in a year; Sometimes surprising visual metaphors enrich the story with 
an overwhelming poetic charge, such as that image in which Aziz shoots a 
phallic arrow at the sex of his beloved Budur, where the entire spirit of the 
film is summarized. As the great critic José Luis Guarner wrote in his day: 
«The conjunction of all these elements makes this tragic story of a woman, 
who sacrifices her life for the love of a man, a sublime poetic fable of 
inexorable sweetness, the most eloquent that can be imagined of an entire 
civilization. 

One last not minor detail. In a gesture of barely repressed rage, Pasolini 
films Ninetto naked for the first time, but by briefly showing him with an 
erect penis he thus becomes the first porn actor in Italian cinema. The fact 
that AzizAziza's episode concludes with his castration demonstrates once 
again the therapeutic function of art, driving away certain personal demons 
in the process. The director's darkest feelings were thus brought back to the 
light. Some time later Ninetto Davoli would be tempted to star in the many 
sequels to The Decameron and The Arabian Nights that flooded the S 
theaters around the world. However, the actor always rejected them despite 
his generous offers: it was the way to honor the memory of his father- 
teacher. Involuntarily, Pier Paolo and Ninetto had given the starting signal 


to erotic cinema, demonstrating that the universe, in fact, tends toward 
disorder. 

In this universal entropy, there was room for reactions as diverse as 
awarding the Special Grand Jury Prize at Cannes to the film, or subjecting it 
to a deluge of complaints for obscenity and legal proceedings. His 
detractors did not enjoy Pasolin's poetics or his diffuse aestheticism: they 
responded scandalized to his explicit expressions of sexuality. Male and 
female nudes. Virility in action, in erection. The freedom of the body, the 
body as language. Pasolini was in tune with the most risky experiments of 
modern psychiatry. The so-called "themes of desire" seemed to be his. Enzo 
Siciliano writes: 


The total visualization of eros and its most secret symbols appeared in those films as a sum 
of calculation and play, of spectacular cunning and moralistic provocations. In a 
premeditated progression, the director wanted to present himself—exploiting the honey of 
poetry—as the therapist of the most hardened collective inhibitions. 


It is certainly a vision to consider: Siciliano was close enough to 
Pasolini to know that Pasolini had embarked on a crusade to open our eyes 
to eros. 

In this crusade whose meaning we only understand now—with the brass 
Grail in our possession—the poet had to collide a thousand times with the 
morality of his time. And he never gave in. Following the controversial 
emergence of The Canterbury Tales, Pasolini participated in a conference 
held in Bologna with the theme "Erotism, destruction, merchandise." 
Questioned there about the appearance "for the first time on screen" of 
naked bodies and sexual acts, he gave an explanation that confirms his role 
as a crusader knight. It is worth remembering that it was a moment of 
profound cultural crisis that led us to believe—and dream—in the end of 
culture, and that took shape in the confrontation of two subcultures: that of 
the bourgeoisie and that of protest against it. In this key moment, which 
could very well have changed the course of history, the poet defends that 
the only reality preserved is that of the body. And specifically that of 
popular corporality which is the true protagonist of the Trilogy of Life. One 


leads to the other: the symbol of bodily reality is the naked body, and in a 
more synthetic way, sex. Pasolini says: 


For me, sexual relationships are sources of inspiration in themselves, because in them I see 
an incomparable fascination. Their importance in life seems so great to me, so absolute, that 
it is worth dedicating more to them than a movie. My latest film is also a confession of this, 
and like every confession it is a challenge; It also serves the function of provoking. It is a 
provocation on several fronts: provocation to the bourgeois and right-thinking public; 
provocation to the critics who, by separating sex from my films, have separated their content, 
and therefore have found them empty, without understanding that there was an ideology in 
them - and in what way, and it was right there, in the enormous cock of the screen, above 
their heads—that they did not want to understand. 


Hell 


path of perdition 


In relation to Pasolini's sentimental drama, perhaps this can be expressed 
with an axiom dictated by common sense: children keep us young until one 
day they make us old. In this case, the prophet's dream of living a long life 
with Ninetto had ended in a nightmare. That man who had written: "I am 
insatiable of our life" felt lost and wandering through the deserts of absence 
like the young protagonist of The Thousand and One Nights in search of his 
lost slave. We know from Pasolini himself that sex between them was 
already a shadow of the past. He writes in a poem: "the little semen we saw 
/ in those our first distant encounters..." Now, Pier Paolo was not lacking in 
seminal substance: he could obtain it in his nocturnal wanderings like a 
short-sighted, sweet and stubborn vampire. What he lacked was love, and 
Ninetto's personality guaranteed him something very valuable, a daily life 
made of joy and peasant morality. This reconversion towards a virile 
friendship, full of complicity and affection, had kept him afloat during the 
difficult hours of those years. That's why the loss of him hurt more than the 
lack of sperm. He writes in one of his mournful sonnets: "It's not about sex, 
you know, / But about an affection that, like death, has crooked hands." 
Nothing was going to be the same. 

Although Pasolini's biographers do not agree on the nature of their bond 
—not all share the idea that Ninetto also fulfilled the role of son—the effect 
he had on the poet follows the pattern of the possessive father (or the 
mother) who feels betrayed because the chick takes flight. Pasolini knew 
perfectly well that Ninetto went with girls, but he did not begin to suffer 
until he understood that these adventures were part of a stage of growth 
destined to make him an adult. A free person. The problem is that Pier 
Paolo was still in love with him as a man, a mature man, and in these cases 
the escape of a much younger love inevitably condemns us to the 
unpleasant verdict of the mirrors. According to testimonies, Pasolini was 


deeply concerned about time, and the farewell of "Ninno" or "Ninné" 
surprised him when he was already suffering the threatening shadows of 
age. In fact, he had been fearing the disappearance of youth for several 
years, and tried to fight it with the weapons within his reach. A sample. 
While looking for locations in Romania for The Canterbury Tales - he was 
also a pioneer in this - he stopped there to write the script and, in the 
process, visit the famous Dr. Aslan. Confined to his clinic, he underwent a 
treatment based on Gerovital: a miraculous elixir based on procaine 
indicated against aging. During its heyday, Gerovital had been used by 
celebrities and members of the international jet set. Pasolini thus joined a 
list made up of President Kennedy, Marlene Dietrich, Kirk Douglas and 
Salvador Dali. Now it was her turn, also that of a flirtatious eighty-year-old 
woman, petite and with a Friuli accent, who could not be separated from her 
son. 

But the biological clock kept ticking. If his friend Laura Betti is to be 
believed, the poet suffered when he noticed that his hair was becoming less 
and less thick and changing color. Pasolini compensated for this by taking 
advantage of his thinness and fibrosity, which allowed him to join that 
sporty, less bourgeois look that would begin to prevail in the seventies. 
However, his face was increasingly pale, emaciated, he had problems with 
his teeth. He occasionally escaped to Merano: a rather chic resort in the 
south of Tyrol, where he secluded himself in specialized centers for all 
kinds of treatments. If his beloved ragazzi from Accattone's time could have 
seen him through the keyhole, they would have burst into laughter. 
Everything was worth trying to stop time, to mitigate the pain of the loss of 
the loved one. 

The question arises: should we condemn Ninetto Davoli in court? Not at 
all: he had every right to be happy according to the canons of society. But 
not even the most candid and innocent souls are spared from punishment. 
The facts admit no doubt: Ninetto left Pasolini, he abandoned him to his 
fate at a key moment in his life. The climacteric. Unlike other deserters in 
the world, the Calabrian actor may not have a very clear idea of who his 
love was. If we had told him then—and now—that he abandoned one of the 
greatest artists of the second half of the 20th century, he would scratch his 


head and smile broadly. It would take little effort to understand it. We will 
never discuss his affection, his affection, his admiration for the prophet, but 
we have doubts about his consapevolezza - we choose this word 
deliberately -, the degree of awareness of the enormous stature of his friend. 

For years, Pier Paolo was only one thing for Ninetto: the delicate and 
generous man who loves him, the one who pays his bills and gives him 
gifts, the one who protects him and pampers him, the one who takes him on 
trips, the one who opens the door to worlds never dreamed of, which takes 
him away from his parents' shack and places him under the spotlight of a 
happy life. How can you not love and admire someone like that? Ninetto 
himself will later recognize it, surrounding it with a glitter wrapper: 


Since the day he died, I feel like I have lost an important part of my life. For me Pier Paolo 
was everything: a friend, a brother, a father. He had given me some economic security, but 
above all mental and moral security. If he hadn't met him, I don't know how he would have 
ended up. He would never have stolen, not that, because when I met him he was already 
doing some odd jobs, but surely without Pier Paolo he would have led a miserable life. 


We have no doubt: Ninetto tells the truth; He would have led a 
miserable life, like that of so many other boys from the stream that the poet 
could no longer or would not redeem. But there is something that "grinds" 
us in his testimony: he deliberately keeps quiet about the rest of the story. 
And the rest of the story is none other than their erotic bond, which 
undoubtedly existed and made Pasolini happy for a moment. At this point 
we already know that Ninetto is very smart, a textbook furbo, and that's 
why we like his way of being. He reminds us of the Maradona who scored 
that unforgettable goal with his hand. This "clever" has been publicly 
evoking his relationship with the genius for more than forty years, knowing 
that he has the audience won in advance. In this audience, no one thinks of 
asking him about his sexual relationship with Pier Paolo, but rather about 
the anecdotes from filming, for example, that the palates of the middle class 
like so much. However, the key is hidden exactly in the place that is 
forbidden to us, in that silent secret corner where Pasolini's desperation 
resides. Yes. There are also very valuable keys in this sex that was so brief, 
so innocent, so fleeting. That is why he himself hurts the prophet and does 


not forget it, because he remained clean and did not fall into the abysses of 
boredom or depravity. Having lost that pure flesh is, paradoxically, what 
sank the author of The Ashes of Gramsci. 

Then there is another matter. Davoli will never accept the crude 
evidence, because he cannot and does not want to see it: his abandonment 
threw Pasolini into a spiral of definitive destruction. Of little use is the 
mitigating factor, no less obvious, that this impulse, let's say suicidal, had 
already begun before he entered the scene. What we are interested in 
pointing out is the fact that his love for Ninetto showed the poet an 
unprecedented path of redemption: it is true that it was a path full of 
uncertainties and masochistic hatred, as Oriana Fallaci perceived, but where 
a flame of hope still throbbed. . After Ninetto's abandonment—a full- 
fledged betrayal since he consummated himself with a woman—Pasolini 
will no longer be the same. Never more. We all know that the pain of the 
heart is expressed in our bodies, and the body of genius is an open book. If 
we compare the photographs from the period before and after the breakup, 
Pasolini's image shows us a man who has aged ten years suddenly. Worse 
still: this man has no intention of making the slightest effort to take flight 
and catch up with his true age. 

Another sign of the damage: the excessively long, unkempt hair, the 
increasingly gloomy countenance. Pasolini was always recognized by a 
powerful shine behind the dark lenses of his glasses, those lenses that he put 
on in bed, when he woke up, before his first immersion in reality. First the 
glasses, then life. But now his eyes are barely visible: we know of their 
existence, we intuit it, because somehow they burn like a red flame in the 
middle of the night. But they no longer appear with that powerful 
immediacy. What has changed is the zest for living. It is no coincidence that 
this taste for life—and the naked flesh that best represents it—gives way to 
a more or less conscious desire for death. Nor is it mere chance that this 
process coincides with his half century, when Pasolini understands that he 
has lost erotic bliss forever. He then begins to die and gradually turns into a 
ghost. In a way he will not need to beat himself into that condition in Ostia, 
since by then he was a living dead. This disheartening extreme is reflected 
in his last two works, which we will talk about later. Emanuele Trevi is 


completely right when he points out that Petrdleo and Salo are also that, 
two bridgeheads, two ways of projecting oneself beyond the limits of life 
and adopting the point of view of a dead person. 

We can't go any further. Every time they tell Ninetto Davoli about his 
abandonment, he is firm and absolves himself with this argument: “TI didn't 
abandon him, I never abandoned him. I fell in love with her. Pier Paolo was 
desperate, but I never abandoned him. Never. In fact, our last trip together 
was to Stockholm a week before he died. 


The wounded tower 


Pier Paolo Pasolini feels overwhelmingly alone, but over time he 
establishes a pact with loneliness, which in the end was always his silent 
and longed-for companion. In this new phase of life he turns to 
occupational therapy, which in his case is deployed in varied and feverish 
activities. The poet's therapies are always combined in the plural. In the 
context of this internal revolt is the purchase of the Torre di Chia, in 
Viterbo, which will be his last refuge. This fulfilled a long dream that he 
had started during the filming of The Gospel, when he discovered the rest 
of a medieval castle while filming the baptism of Christ from the cliffs. 
From that moment on, the image of the place had haunted him like a dream 
where he could achieve the peace that life—or he himself—so often denied 
him. 

Precisely with this dream his autobiographical collection of poems, 
Poeta de las ashes, closed: 


Well then, I will trust you, before I leave you, 

that I would like to write music, 

live surrounded by instruments 

inside the Viterbo tower that I can't buy, 

in the most beautiful landscape in the world, where Ariosto 

would have gone mad with joy at seeing himself recreated with so much 
innocence through oaks, hills, waters and ravines; 

and there compose music, 

the only expressive action 

perhaps, high and indefinable like the actions of reality. 


In the end Pasolini has achieved it thanks to the royalties from his films, 
and now he is ready to enjoy it. Every time he manages to escape from the 
Cinecitta studios, he travels to the beloved Chia Tower, which perhaps 
evokes memories of the imposing Asinelli tower in Bologna. Ancient 


medieval ruins, high crenellated walls, the slender watchtower are an 
irresistible family attraction for him. Right there he has had a semicircular 
house built with large windows that open onto the ravines of a torrent: that 
false "Jordan" that has gone down in cinema history. Hidden among the 
vegetation that surrounds the house, there is also a large wooden pavilion 
that serves as a studio. After many years, he returns to painting. He will also 
write his last work: a gigantic novel that he will approach with the impetus 
of the previous ones, only with the rabid and rebellious belligerence that life 
has imposed on him. 

Nothing is coincidental. Pasolini's public figure, which has been built 
over the years and sometimes against his will, continues to expose him to 
the severe and violent scrutiny of his peers. The amazing thing is that the 
prophet not only renounces protecting himself, but persists in provoking 
these attacks with an unprecedented tenacity that seems even suspicious to 
us. There is no debate about one of his books, presentation of a film, 
newspaper article, etc., where Pasolini does not go down to the arena to 
respond to the provocations of a part of the public that rejects him with 
virulence. If at first this disaffected chorus swelled the fascist ranks, 
Pasolini has already admitted that the left is not far behind either. It's very 
simple: they don't understand it, they don't accept it, they don't forgive it, 
and they would like to erase it from the map. Several years earlier, the critic 
Morando Morandini had detected this climate of hostility towards the poet 
following a debate about The Gospel. He writes to her: 


I had a somewhat abstract idea of the psychological pressure to which you have been 
subjected for years because of these episodes. During the discussion, however, he did not 
approve of a certain way of biting, responding to the interventions. Now I understand it. 
Contrary to all my ideas, I believe that black and obtuse violence must be crushed with other 
violence. What's more, if I put myself in your place, I find you sweeter and more Christian 
than me. 


Since that distant debate, seven years had passed in which Pasolini had 
accumulated more battles and increased the number of his enemies. More 
complaints, more processes, more verbal attacks. Although his figure had 
achieved world renown, he was not capable of earning the respect of the 


mediocre or the hypocrites; that 1s, the majority of society. His friends claim 
that he was not interested in him either, although deep down it hurt him 
because every teacher wants to be understood. As we have said, the left did 
not usually side with him either. Pasolini summed it up memorably: «Many 
Catholics, when they become communists, take Faith and Hope with them, 
but without realizing it they forget to take Charity with them. That 1s why 
left-wing fascism is born. From this left-wing fascism, precisely, the first 
terrorist groups that will devastate the international scene in the years to 
come are already beginning to emerge. That Pasolini attributes it to a loss of 
Charity, that is, of Love, is a much deeper interpretation than anyone knew 
how to see in his day. And whose consequences we pay today. 

In this vital framework, the purchase and renovation of the Chia Tower 
provided him with the necessary respite—an occasional removal from the 
line of fire—to dedicate himself to matters higher than mere controversy. 
The writer Paolo Volponi says: "he planned to spend his entire life, after the 
age of sixty, in his house in Chia, a kind of hermitage in central Italy, still 
jungle, to dedicate himself totally to the studies of literature." In the end, 
these literature studies gave way to the ardent writing of the most 
combative part of his work. The reason is very simple: Pasolini will never 
shy away from controversy, he will never steal his body when the enemies 
are deployed on the plain, he will never silence his voice. What else could a 
warrior like him do, locked in a medieval tower? 


The last crusade 


In terms of intellectual belligerence, the last years of Pasolini's life are 
unparalleled in the world. While left-wing intellectuals have been laying 
down their weapons in the face of the new bourgeois "order" that emerged 
from the skirmishes of 1968—and others turn their gaze toward incipient 
revolutions far from the continent—Pasolini focuses his last efforts on 
proposing a calculated demolition of the system. By then, it is worth 
insisting, he is a sniper stationed at the top of a hill where the Chia Tower 
stands. Almost the same as he saw Jesus Christ's baptism of him in the 
Jordan. In this beautiful, shadowy and solitary place, one of the highest, 
noblest and most passionate adventures of a time that came to pass in ours 
will take place. Because the poet-prophet knew how to establish a bridge to 
us that is worth traveling. In a television interview he stated: 


—On an existential level I am a global protester. My desperate distrust of the entire historical 
society leads me to a form of apocalyptic anarchy. [...] 

For a while, as a boy, I had believed in revolution, as kids believe today. But now he's 
starting to believe a little less in this palingenesis. Right now I'm apocalyptic. At this moment 
I see in front of me a painful and increasingly uglier and hostile world. 


Having arrived here, it is not easy to prioritize the fronts of his 
campaign against Power, always presided over by suicidal audacity and 
great premonitory lucidity. Let's say that Pasolini used the weapons that 
were his own—writing, image, word—and he also did so in terms of 
astonishing originality in a man who seemed to have said almost 
everything. Nothing more false. In a certain sense, the best Pasolini is 
hidden in these veins of late creativity that exploded like a volcano, and did 
so, paradoxically, after his death. We are referring to the film Salo or the 
120 days of Sodom, the novel Petroleo, and the books Lutheran Letters and 
Corsair Writings, which collect dozens of articles published in the press in 


your country. Immersion in this "corpus", much more unitary than what the 
naked eye suggests, reveals a basso continuo that was uncommon then and 
non-existent today. It is the total commitment to the fate of the human 
being, that is, a commitment more typical of the time when the world 
danced among the flames or emerged from its ruins. From this incorruptible 
ethical attitude, Pasolini belongs without question to the lineage of 
Machado, Orwell or Camus. The fact that his figure is less familiar to our 
eyes is not due to his artistic quality or his ethical commitment, which are 
equal to or superior to that of those "saints" whose legacy so many 
progressive acolytes preserve today. Rather, it obeys a trait that bourgeois 
society has always rejected: provocation and public scandal, as well as the 
discomfort caused by true works of art. 

Now, beyond that image that still diminishes the luminosity of his figure 
and prevents the fair assessment of his legacy, there is a certain fact: 
Pasolini was above all an absolutely authentic individual, and, therefore, 
very capable of exceeding the limits of prudence until transforming your 
life into a manifestation of the truth. He had adopted the Stendhalian 
maxim: "The only thing that counts is being true and only true." Just that, 
and nothing else, took him to the grave. Being authentic in a fake world. 


A hell called Salo 


Almost half a century after its premiere, Pasolini's latest film retains all its 
potential for provocation and repugnance intact. As strange as it may seem, 
this ability to still hurt the viewer's sensitivity must be called an 
achievement, especially because the public has become hopelessly 
brutalized since Pasolini made one of the most sordid, icy and unpleasant 
films in the history of cinema. The phenomenon is astonishing: years have 
passed and new generations have emerged for whom impudence and 
violence are part of their daily visual diet. We could thus say that nothing 
moves faster than the corruption of the human soul, which influences the 
decadence of society and vice versa. However, even today it is impossible 
for all the people who come to see Sal6 to remain in the room until the end 
of the session. 

Before other considerations, there is a compelling argument that moves 
Pasolini to take this suicidal risk: he wants to get rid of the echoes of his 
previous production at all costs; specifically the Trilogy of Life. The reason 
is amazing and does not make him happy at all: in the last three years since 
the premiere of The Decameron, twelve films inspired by Boccaccio's work 
have been made, taking advantage of his erotic appeal; The same happens 
with the half dozen films inspired by The Canterbury Tales. The story 
borders on delirium. Unexpectedly, as has already been said, Pasolini thus 
becomes the father of S cinema against his will. What has been made of his 
innovative proposal? That exaltation of the innocent and liberating nature of 
sex, promoted by the filmmaker, that hymn to societies prior to the 
Industrial Revolution, has degenerated into an opportunistic cinema that 
only aspires to excite a repressed spectator eager for strong emotions. By 
the time Pasolini films The Thousand and One Nights, his proposal has 
already been swallowed up by the film industry. His court of imitators are 
vile servants of consumer society. 


Faced with an affront of this caliber, the knight of the Tower of Chia 
refuses to remain with his arms crossed. He has always had something 
quixotic about him: he is not going to stay still and surrounded by books in 
a refuge whose directions almost no one knows. He launches at the ready, 
he will make a film impervious to any copy, any imitation, a product not to 
emulate but to hate. Shortly before his death, Pasolini declared in an 
interview with Gideon Bachmann: 


If I believed that my cinema was totally integrated into a society that also wants the kind of 
films I make, then maybe I wouldn't make them. I am convinced that there is something that 
cannot be integrated. Bourgeois society digests everything: it amalgamates, assimilates and 
digests everything. But in every work where individuality and singularity are affirmed, with 
originality and violence, there is something that cannot be integrated. 


Consequently, his last film will be made of that material refractory to all 
integration. 

How did that heartbreaking adventure begin in which Pasolini made a 
barbaric vivisection of Power? Initially the film was offered to Sergio Citti 
—who had already made his film debut as a director in Ostia—and Pasolini 
joined in writing the script. The poet's main contribution was to give it a 
Dantesque-type structure that the Marquis de Sade probably already had in 
mind. As we know, the film is a fairly free reading of The 120 Days of 
Sodom or the School of Debauchery, which Sade wrote in the Bastille 
prison at the end of the 18th century. On this basis, Pasolini divided the 
script into "circles", giving it a kind of verticality and an order inspired by 
the Divine Comedy. But while they were working on the text, Sergio lost 
interest and Pier Paolo, on the other hand, fell in love with the story. That 
infatuation was total when the enlightenment came to him to transport the 
drama to Mussolini's Republic of Salo. 

The choice is not random. Rescuing a work by Sade, the cursed among 
the damned, and setting it in the last bastion of Italian fascism was a new 
provocation. Pasolini thus proposed a modern reading of the text, thus 
turning the sadistic sexual relationship into a metaphor for Nazi-fascist 
power. This power is represented here by four respectable figures: a judge, 
a bishop, an aristocrat and a financier, characters who would be mere 


fantasy, by the way, if they did not still hold control over our lives today. 
They represent Power, the secular arm of Power; Therefore, they are the 
ones who will forcibly recruit young people from the region to lock them up 
in a mansion and subject them there to torment and humiliation. From the 
beginning these bourgeois gentlemen show us their conception of the world 
in phrases such as: "Everything is good when it is excessive", "The 
beginning of any greatness on Earth has been completely soaked in blood. 
There is no forgiveness without bloodshed”, “There is nothing more 
contagious than Evil”. Thus, they are cultured people, capable of reading 
Nietzsche or Baudelaire very well, or perhaps even Lautréamont... They are 
rather ambiguous characters, but alien to any morality. 

Sadists have always been powerful. These respectable gentlemen do not 
deceive as to their intentions. On the esplanade of the villa's garden, the 
young prisoners are summoned and warned: 


Weak creatures in chains, destined for our pleasure. I hope you have no illusions of finding 
here the ridiculous freedom granted in the outside world. You are outside the limits of all 
legality. No one on earth knows you are here. As far as the world is concerned, you are 
already dead. And these are the laws that will regulate your life here... At six o'clock, the 
entire company must gather in the Orgy Room, where the narrators, in turns, will sit and tell 
a series of stories on a particular topic. The narratives aim to give free rein to the 
imagination. And all lasciviousness will be permitted. After dinner, the gentlemen will move 
on to the celebration of what is known as "orgies." The living room and other rooms will 
have adequate heating. All those present will dress according to the circumstances and will 
arrange themselves on the floor, and taking an example from the animals, they will change 
positions, they will intermingle promiscuously and they will mate incestuously, adulterously, 
sodomitically... Such will be the daily order of the procedure... Every man caught in the act 
crime with a woman, will be punished with the loss of a finger... The most insignificant 
religious practices on the part of the subject will be punished with death. Out with the 
servants! Long! Inside! 


From that moment on, the victims will be imprisoned in this decadent 
town, where the iron discipline of a concentration camp run by sexual 
perverts prevails. For the first time Pasolini films almost everything indoors 
- a superb art deco setting and Léger's murals - and he does so with few 
close-ups, in pale and somber tones, in a slow and hypnotic rhythm that 


preludes and surrounds the terrible scenes of sadism. , coprophagy, sodomy, 
etc. Pasolini says: 


All the sex in Sal6 (and there is an enormous amount) is also the metaphor of the relationship 
between Power and those who are subject to it. In other words, it is the representation 
(perhaps dreamlike) of what Marx called the commodification of man: the reduction of the 
body to a thing (through exploitation). Thus, sex is destined to play a horrible metaphorical 
role in my film. 


Beneath this infernal story there is, therefore, a burning discourse that 
has already become the last of his obsessions. The power. 

In Sal6 the filmmaker stages a series of increasingly degrading 
episodes, also inspired by Dante's journey, although here without the 
possibility of salvation. The purpose of atonement through blood, sex and 
fecal matter is to demonstrate that the human being can be transformed into 
an object, passing through the state of brute, then of beast and finally of 
inert matter, which the "healthy" organism expels. His reification is thus 
definitive and irreparable. In the opinion of the writer and diplomat 
Maurizio Serra: «In the language of the concentration camp, being reified is 
called “ein Stiick”, a “piece”: it does not matter whether it is still alive or a 
corpse, it 1s already “kaputt”, broken, destroyed. This loss of human 
consistency of the victim is much more reassuring for the executioner than 
simple physical disappearance. 

Since its release, many pages have been written about this film that far 
exceeds the cinematographic milestone. It has rarely been understood or 
accepted. In addition to the visual aggression of some scenes, Pasolini has 
been accused of not contributing any content to the unfolding of the horror 
itself. Nothing more false. From the first frame to the last, Salo brims with 
content and meaning: it is a conceptual film. Aware of the risks, the director 
gave an extraordinary interview to Gideon Bachmann, who in recent times 
had become something of a scribe of the pharaoh. After explaining various 
aspects of the film, such as its literary foundation, or its deep differences in 
relation to his previous work (Pasolini worked here as a canonical 
filmmaker, that is, "directing" with a refined technique), the moment of 
truth arrives. . What did you want to explain to us, beyond the unpleasant 


and horrendous pictures that populate the screen? What about those 
Dantesque circles, the day of shit, the day of blood? Let us hear the voice of 
the poet, which is definitely the voice of a prophet. 


circle of blood 


PASOLINI: Men need myth. However, in the peasant world myths were 
always revived through rituals. The mass was a ritual that crystallized for 
millennia into a religious creed. All ancient religions can be summarized in 
a scheme, that of eternal return: death and then resurrection. Death and 
resurrection of nature, of the field, of the crops. This eternal return no 
longer makes sense for modern man. The seasonal cycle has been replaced 
by the infinite cycles of production and consumption: that of the bicycle, 
that of the automobile, that of clothing... There are many small cycles. 
Produce and consume, produce and consume is an artificial cycle, but a 
cycle nonetheless. Today the rituals are of a different type, for example 
sitting in front of the television, or enduring a line of cars on the weekend, 
or having a picnic in the countryside, always on the weekend. Each power 
has its forms of ritual. One of the features of the disappearance of the myth 
and the ancient peasant ritual, replaced by industrialization, is the death of 
initiation. Puberty, for Catholicism, had Communion and Confirmation that 
now no longer count, they no longer have any meaning. Now there is no 
initiation because the child is already born a consumer. 

Man has always been a conformist. His main characteristic is to settle 
for whatever kind of power or quality of life he finds at birth. Perhaps, 
biologically, man is narcissistic, rebellious, loves his own identity, etc., but 
society makes him conformist and he has bowed his head, once and forever, 
before the obligations of society. I don't believe there will ever be a society 
in which man is free. 


circle of shit 


PASOLINI: We are terrified by the idea that our descendants will no longer 
be like us. It's a bit of the end of the world. 

Sadomasochism is an eternal category of man: it was in Sade's time, it is 
today. But this is not what matters to me. This also matters to me, but the 
real meaning of sex in my film is a metaphor for the relationship between 
Power and its subordinates, so it is valid for all times. The motivation came 
from the fact that I detest, above all, the Power of today. Everyone hates the 
Power they suffer. For this reason, I hate today's Power with particular 
vehemence. 1975. It is a power that manipulates bodies in a horrible way, it 
has nothing to envy of the manipulation of Himmler or Hitler. It 
manipulates them by transforming their consciences, in the worst way, by 
instituting new values that are alienating and false: the values of 
consumption, which culminate what Marx called the genocide of living, 
real, previous cultures. For example, he has destroyed Rome. The Romans 
no longer exist. A young Roman no longer exists, he is a corpse. The corpse 
of himself that still lives biologically and is in a state of confusion between 
the old values of his Roman popular culture and the new petit-bourgeois 
values, consumerist values that have been imposed on him. So this kind of 
change has spread among Italians the ideology of consumerist hedonism, 
which is, in its own way, stupidly secular and rational, myopic and narrow. 
This ideology touches all Italians, intellectuals included. I also, in a certain 
sense, unintentionally participate in this ideology, because I too am happy 
to have a car or to press a button and have heating. I too, in a certain sense, 
tend towards superfluous goods. Only I am saved from all this through 
culture, etc. In this, I am privileged. But the enormous mass of Italians has 
fallen into this mechanism. Values have fallen and have been replaced by 
others. Role models have fallen and been replaced by others. This 
substitution was not the desire of the people below, but has been imposed 
by the consumerist Power, that is, the great multinational Italian industry 


and also the national one, made up of pseudo-industrialists, who wanted 
Italians to consume certain goods in a certain way. And to consume them, 
they had to create another human model. An old farmer, traditionalist and 
religious, did not eat the junk food advertised on television. He had to find a 
way to consume her. In truth, producers force consumers to eat shit. They 
give us adulterated, bad things...; Robiola cheeses, baby cheeses... they are 
all horrible things that are shit. 


This is Pasolini's opinion, as early as 1974, which corresponds to the 
filming of Salo. The fact is crucial because the public did not understand at 
all the message of the film, which made it clear that Power forces those 
young people whom it has previously subjected to its will to eat feces. And 
those young people are the future. They are actually our children. 


Circle of manias 


PASOLINI: During the "repressive" age, sex was a delight, because it was 
done in secret and it was a mockery of all the obligations imposed by 
Power. On the other hand, in tolerant societies such as ours is declared, sex 
produces neurosis, because the freedom granted is false and, above all, it is 
granted from above and not earned from below. Therefore, it is not about 
living a sexual freedom but about adapting to a freedom that is granted. 
And then, at a certain point, one of the characters in my film will say 
exactly: "Repressive societies repress everything, so men can do 
everything." But I added this concept that for me is lapidary: "Permissive 
societies allow something, and only that something can be done." It's 
terrible, isn't it? Today, in Italy, you can do some things... Now they grant us 
something: they grant photos of naked women, but not of men. Italians are 
neurotic. At one time, during the repression, they were sexually balanced. 
With tolerance they all became neurotic. 

Afterwards, there is great freedom in heterosexual couples, "freedom" 
so to speak, because it must be that and no other and it 1s also mandatory. 
As granted, it became a duty. Faced with a gift like this, a boy cannot miss 
the opportunity. He then feels obliged to always be in a relationship, and the 
relationship has become a nightmare, an obsession, instead of a freedom. 
Have you seen that the couple is fashionable now? But it is a false couple, 
of terrible insincerity. Look at these kids who are caught in a romantic 
fever, walking hand in hand or hugging, a boy and a girl. "What is this 
sudden romanticism?" you ask. Nothing. It is the new couple relaunched by 
Consumerism, because consumerist couples buy. There they are, holding 
hands on the way to the shops and department stores. 


The power 


PASOLINI: The Power remains the same, only its characters change. The 
subject, instead of being austere, religious, is a consumer: not foresighted, 
not religious, secular, etc. The cultural characteristics change, but the 
relationship is identical. So Salo is a film not only about Power, but about 
what I call "the anarchy of Power." Nothing is more anarchic than Power. 
Power does what it wants and what it wants is totally arbitrary or dictated 
by its economic needs, which escape common logic. Power is always 
codifying and ritual. Unintentionally, I found myself representing in this 
film the life of the good petit bourgeois, with its salons, its tea, its coats, and 
on the other hand the Nazi ceremony, in all its macabre, gloomy and 
miserable solemnity. Because Power, I repeat, is ritual and codifying. But 
what he ritualizes, what he codifies is always nothingness, pure caprice, that 
is, his own anarchy. 


The future 


PASOLINI: The modern world will be a synthesis between the world of the 
Western bourgeoisie of today and the world of the underdeveloped 
populations that are now joining history. Western rationality will be 
modified by the presence of another type of world view expressed by these 
people. Modernity consists of this modification. It is true that man is always 
the same, but it is also true that he changes. All the more so because at this 
moment a true anthropological mutation is threatening us. The true 
apocalypse is that technology, the era of applied science, will make man 
something different from what he was before. Something has happened that 
has no equivalent in the history of humanity. 


Here is a typical example of a “contentless” movie. Ironies aside, perhaps 
Pasolini's latest film cannot be integrated by society, but behind it there is a 
man and his thoughts, and that thoughts have gone far beyond the usual 
cinematographic reflections. Can anyone imagine a film director addressing 
these issues? Let's choose the deepest ones. Not Kubrick, not Godard, not 
Fassbinder, not Truffaut. Here is speaking an intellectual of European 
stature who faces the imminent transformations that he sees on the horizon. 
When we approach Sal6, we should take into account what he contemplates 
on our bustling and chaotic plain from the Chia Tower. 

In such a radical film, we are invaded by an added curiosity about the 
incidents of filming. Apart from some footage that has recently come to 
light — taken on a Cinecitta set, in which Pasolini appears giving 
instructions to the actors in the torture yard — there is some direct testimony 
of value. This is the case of Umberto Paolo Quintavalle, a novelist and 
aristocrat in real life, who embodied the repugnant role of a magistrate. A 
year after Pasolini's death he edited an unfindable book, Days of Sodom, 
which in some way records the genius's final months. Pasolini appears here 


as a man who was undergoing a final metamorphosis, an artist who had lost 
his source of pleasure and vital energy and was exploring darkness. In this 
phase, triggered by Ninetto's abandonment and wedding, the prophet also 
sets out in search of greater risks. Without directly knowing the gruesome 
details of that search, Quintavalle records anecdotes that are like the small 
tip of the iceberg. Thus, the actor remembered some conversations related 
to the size of the penis, a matter that, astonishingly, Pasolini considered a 
baseless fantasy. And he reasoned it like this: «As far as I know, even the 
black myth is a non-existent myth. When I went to Namibia, I searched 
high and low, but I didn't find any that lived up to his reputation. Can we 
imagine Pasolini's field work, those nights lost in slums and villages? 
Indescribable. Another glorious moment occurred when inspecting the 
prisoners, naked and with their rumps in the air, to determine whose rear 
was more beautiful, the boys or the girls. The image of the four fascist 
perverts inspecting asses, flashlight in hand, still produces stupor today. 
Quintavalle says: "We saw vaginal lips of all shapes and colors, many with 
the Tampax thread hanging down as if they were competing with the men's 
hanging balls." With a surgical coldness, the actor completes the balance of 
the nefarious things in the film, which in the end "consisted of many acts of 
manual masturbation, in some oral act, in some sodomitic act, in some 
voyeurism of those same acts , in two shit binges and a drink of urine. 

Let us now listen to the testimony of Ennio Morricone, who was to miss 
Pasolini's bravery and capacity for provocation so much: 


He was a shy person, a loner. When we were incorporating the soundtrack for Sald, he didn't 
show me the rawest scenes. After his death, I saw the film at the América cinema in Rome 
and I was horrified. I understood that he had not shown me the most shocking scenes out of 
consideration for me. 


Paradoxically, this entire unhealthy atmosphere did not displease the 
actors who gave life and credibility to the scenes. In some interviews after 
the director's death, everyone fondly remembered the filming, and above all 
the ease, humor and camaraderie that had reigned in that hell. Apparently, 
the young people had a great time trying out the large latex penises that they 
had to use in the last scene, for example, or they remembered the ordeal it 


was for some girl to pretend to look disgusted at the time of ingesting feces, 
which were actually delicious cylinders of Swiss chocolate with chopped 
cookies and condensed milk, ordered from the best pastry shop in Mantua. 
It can thus be said that Salo's adventure was one of the most joyful of 
Pasolini's career, as demonstrated by the images of the last day of filming 
during the farewell party that took place in the same horror village. There 
Pasolini appears surrounded by his actors, smiling, hugging, perfectly 
integrated into an end of the party that seems incompatible with his 
endemic shyness and his natural love for solitude. The director even teaches 
some of the young actors, who are still partly dressed in period costume, to 
dance. After the horror, the half-truth of the cinema takes it back to those 
village dances of the 1940s, when young people danced with other kids, a 
fleeting return to the pleasures of yesterday in Friuli. 

Any mystery that explains such a burst of happiness? Maybe so, 
because among the actors involved there is his last love, a young boy 
strikingly similar to Ninetto, who is the son of the guardian of the Tower of 
Chia. In recent times they had become friends, and for the umpteenth time 
the poet succumbed to the charm of a boy with pale skin, curly hair and 
dark eyes. Claudius. He will be the one who stars in the poetic final dance 
in the living room with another boy, during the bloody torture that takes 
place beyond the window: a scene of unforgettable visual impact, with the 
four fascist knights delivered to the torment of innocents to the sound of the 
second Carmina Burana movement. 

However, there is something suspicious at the final party of the shoot, a 
question that remains floating in the air: where are Pasolini's real friends? 
We accept that in this hour of culmination Alfredo Bini no longer appeared: 
the lifelong producer who abandoned him when he began to smell like 
death; but we also don't see Ninetto, his great love and his fetish actor; Nor 
is Franco Citti, the old Accattone from the suburbs; nor Elsa Morante, with 
her sound settings; nor Moravia, who accompanied him on some sets 
around the world, nor Dacia Maraini, who collaborated with him in the 
writing of One Thousand and One Nights. As for Laura Betti, she has also 
disappeared, and not only because she is filming Novecento, by Bernardo 
Bertolucci. According to her: 


Recently I realized that something was happening. Pier Paolo became elusive, he kept his 
distance. In Sal6 he didn't love me or Ninetto. He told me that he wanted to protect me. 
Fascists, secret services. Someday the truth will be known, when everyone is dead. You will 
be able to read the story in the press and in books, although perhaps it will not even be 
known then because everything cannot be written. 


This gives us a worrying clue about what would come next. Ninetto 
Davoli shares this impression: «He didn't want to give me any role in Salo. 
I was totally available but he kept me away from the film. I'm sure he was 
protecting us. "He didn't want us to be close to him because of what could 
happen." What could happen? Before getting into it, it seems clear that Salo 
or the 120 days of Sodom represented for its author a gigantic act of 
exorcism, inspired by the deepest and limitless despair. 

It is not idle to think now that Pasolini was distancing them from death, 
from their own death, or from the forced coexistence with the end of life. 
After all, that is the underlying theme of his latest film. Let's take a closer 
look at Salo. At first the viewer has the impression of having been thrown 
onto a planet very different from theirs, ours, for which we are not prepared. 
But after watching the film, we can begin to think that Sald's experience 
was actually the forced contemplation, naked and without any filter, of the 
idea of death. As her friend Natalia Ginzburg wrote: «In every creative 
work the idea of death is present, but accompanied by the idea of life; here, 
the idea of death is isolated from every idea of life, and every idea of life is 
forever absent. Precisely from this angle, judging the film is impossible 
because it is very far from the borders by which we generally judge things. 
Failed, accomplished, chaste, obscene, cruel, disgusting...? In reality, Salo 
does not have adjectives, just as the idea of death does not have adjectives. 
That is why it acquires double value, and no small significance, that 
Pasolini spent the last months of his life in the company of these obsessive, 
degrading and immobile images. And before the premiere of this naked and 
solitary work, the public knew perfectly well that Pasolini was no longer 
going to make any more films. That is, he could never bring us closer to 
Paradise or Hell again. Because he was dead. 

As a last curious fact that briefly brings him back to life, we must say 
that the filming of Salo coincided with the filming of Novecento, which 


took place at the same time and a few kilometers away. For three years 
Bernardo Bertolucci had distanced himself from Pasolini due to his harsh 
statements about Last Tango in Paris. Probably the genius must have been 
bothered by the display of that patriarchal alpha male played by Marlon 
Brando, in the middle of an age crisis, and trapped in his most intimate 
demons. There was an absurd breakup, which Ninetto Davoli has always 
denied. But at a certain point there was a reunion between the two 
filmmakers thanks to an unforeseen guest. Football. In relation to this, there 
are books and even a documentary that reports on the "match of the 
century" between the Novecento and Salo film crews, held on the Cittadella 
field in Parma. Although Bertolucci declined to participate in the match and 
sat on the bench, Pasolini dressed in shorts and jumped onto the field to 
give his all as if his life depended on it. It was always like this. According 
to the chronicles, he had an outstanding performance until a treacherous 
tackle from a rival forced him to leave the field of play. The final result was 
5-2 for the Novecento team. 

As fans we have one question left: could someone score five goals 
against a team where Pasolini played? Years later, a protagonist of the 
meeting solved the mystery in a Milan newspaper; Let's listen to the 
statements of a myth like Carlo Ancelotti: 


At that time I was playing as a youth player for Parma and one day Bertolucci secretly asked 
me to go with other teammates to play with him. We show up on the field as if we were from 
Novecento. Pasolini did not buy it at any time; He immediately saw that Bertolucci had 
fallen into improper alignment, but he wanted to play so much that he didn't say anything. I 
guess it was a challenge for him. He took it very seriously. We won, but Pasolini's team were 
beautiful, with their brand new Bologna shirts. He put the captain's armband on his left arm, 
then someone tackled him very hard and he limped off the field. He was fifty years old and 
played with the joy ofa child. 


Be that as it may, that match was the last one that Pier Paolo Pasolini 
played in his life. And although he could not bear to lose, that defeat was 
sweet, very sweet for everyone, like those remote days in the borgata where 
Bertolucci attended the birth of cinema. 


The heretic, the prophet 


Increasingly enclosed in the fortress of himself, Pasolini understands the 
urgent need for a more direct and extensive intervention in society. The 
reason is simple: books take time and movies require money; The press 
columns, on the other hand, allow him to take a regular stand that can 
dispense with the slow maceration of art. The historical moment demands 
it. Let's recap. The post-war prosperity had generated a wealthy society, 
possessed by a consumerist fever that made human beings more dependent 
than ever on the whims of Power. That royal power moved with impunity, 
imposing successive waves of greater exploitation, in the face of the 
passivity of the citizens. In a certain sense, the abuses suffered by the 
victims of Saléd are the visualization of the hell of submission and 
degradation to which the world of freedoms in the last third of the 20th 
century has been subjected. And of course from the first third of the 21st 
century. 

But there was a singular moment, in 1968, when things could have been 
very different, and in any case they sparked a substantive debate without 
censorship. In this period, great changes occurred in the world of the press, 
for example, it went from being institutional and a servant of Power to 
being open to the plurality of opinions. Although each newspaper maintains 
its color, some of them incorporate other voices that they would never have 
accepted within them. This is the case of Corriere della Sera: the Milan 
newspaper, linked to the bourgeoisie and the Lombard conservative 
tradition, which unexpectedly opens its doors... to Pasolini! The architect of 
the miracle is Piero Ottone, the new director, who from the new "Tribuna 
Aperta" is in charge of promoting an unusual public debate more in line 
with the sign of the times. Who better than Pasolini to consecrate the 
individual expression of thought as an element of political dialectics? From 


a distance we will never thank Ottone enough for giving shelter to the 
heretic and in a starring role. Ottone says: 


We believed in the diffusion of ideas. Who can best ensure that ideas spread apart from 
intellectuals, who are the first creators of ideas in society? Pasolini's collaboration found a 
great echo, especially because in those months Pasolini was in a period of grace. We helped 
Italians notice his articles by placing them on the front page. 


Pasolini's journalistic activity - although they should be classified as 
pocket essays - is not limited to Corriere della Sera. He also publishes in II 
Mondo, the Roman political weekly. In the end, his collaborations will be 
around sixty masterful pieces that should appear on the syllabus of all 
Italian—and non-Italian—schools of our days. Because? Because they force 
us to keep our eyes wide open and remain alert to the dangers that surround 
us. It doesn't matter that the inspiration for some of those columns is 
anchored in a reality from another era, which is apparently distant from us. 
It is not important. Because Pasolini is addressing issues that continue to be 
very sad and burdensome today: the tricks of Power, the vulgarity of 
television, the insane complicity of the press, the corruption of institutions, 
the declining role of culture, the apotheosis of a banal sex, drugs, the 
brutalization of the popular classes, the genocide of previous societies, the 
canonization of consumption, the loss of ideals and ethical values, the 
alienation of man in short. Does this agenda ring any bells with us, or is it 
simply the delirium of a troubled knight who observes the world from a lost 
tower? 

From that tower Pasolini dedicates himself to denouncing the defects, 
delays and hypocrisies of Italian society. Also that of the West. It is true that 
illustrious "whistigators" such as D'Annunzio and, in another sense, 
Malaparte had preceded him on the path. But unlike the latter, who is 
unable to find the remedies, Pasolini, on the other hand, suffers from an 
internal tear that is not consistent with any pretense, not even in the 
injustice of his most extreme theses: he is a wounded being who hurts. to 
survive. With age he has not lost firepower. On the contrary: in these 
articles he exudes rage, accuses, denounces, lashes out at a sleepy people 
with the whip. And although he does not achieve his objective of 


awakening awareness of it, he instead contributes to maintaining that excess 
of tension in public life and that distrust towards institutions that are 
recurrent features of Italian society. 

There is also another matter. In his invectives against the powerful, he 
takes on the role of prosecutor. It would seem that the tables have turned. 
The one that had been pursued for so long no longer offers many vulnerable 
flanks. Or in any case they don't scare him. All of Italy knows that he is a 
homosexual Marxist, a prestigious filmmaker, a notorious writer, an 
uncomfortable, unbearable debater, who thrives on punishment. In all these 
years he has managed to create an iron armor where the darts of his enemies 
slide. Every week he appears before the Palace and lets his voice be heard 
like the Baptist before the imposing residence of Herod. The function of the 
prophet is none other, always one step away from becoming a provocateur 
and champion of blasphemy. Obviously, we must overcome the temptation 
to adjust the zoom to that majestic Pasolinian window open to reality. To 
the realities. But it is inevitable to assume some of his sermons as our own, 
because they are very eloquent of his latest career. And in some sinuous 
way, we insist, ours. 


The abjuration 


One of Pasolini's coolest traits is that he often revisits his work to confront 
it with the new moments that society is experiencing. The new society. 
Most creators do not usually look back, except when scholars or the 
journalist on duty are dedicated to addressing his figure. Meanwhile they 
continue on their way, exploring new horizons. At the opposite pole, 
without renouncing them, Pasolini never stops looking askance at 
everything that has been his creative adventure. It would seem that the 
society of his time sheds a new light on his work, not so much from an 
evolved perspective, hopefully, but from the degenerate vision of a tribe 
that flies towards decay and destruction. Only in this way can we 
understand his legendary "Abjuration of the Trilogy of Life", one of his 
most devastating articles, written at the gates of death. 

How to explain? By a strange irony of fate, some of Pasolini's films 
function as works in progress, or rather, as an aperta opera in the style of 
those put on the table by his "enemy" Umberto Eco. This quality is not so 
much an attribute of the work itself—which to our eyes is “closed”—but 
rather the Pasolinian obsession of getting involved in a rereading of “what 
has been done” from the perspective of the present. What work of art can 
withstand such scrutiny, which arises not only from the perspective of time 
but from how that time, that is, life, has left its mark on us? In Pasolini the 
work is never "a closed case": he is so accustomed to appearing before the 
judges to answer for his faults, that he does not mind going naked before 
the very severe court of himself for the reopening of the case. And this case, 
we insist, is the work itself that he does not allow to continue its path in 
peace. 

Be that as it may, for Pasolini this experience of confronting "what has 
been done" tends to be a source of doubts and dissatisfaction. Then comes 
the time for il gran rifiutto, to use a verse from Dante that we take here as 


poetic license. The great rejection. The clearest case of this attitude, which 
contravenes all the rules of the game, is his "Abjuration of the Trilogy of 
Life", where a few months after its conclusion, he already completely 
renounced it. Reason? Apart from his amazement at having become a 
pioneer of modern erotic cinema, the poet explains the cause by developing 
a brilliant analysis of the metamorphosis of Italian society and its influence 
on bodies: 


In the first phase of the cultural and anthropological crisis that began at the end of the sixties 
—when the unreality of the mass media subculture and, therefore, of mass communication— 
began to triumph, the last bastion of reality seemed to be the "innocent" bodies, with the 
archaic, dark and vital violence of their sexual organs... But the "reality" of the innocent 
bodies has been violated, manipulated and trampled by consumerist Power; What's more: this 
violence against bodies has become the most macroscopic of the data of the new human era... 
Private sexual lives (like mine) have suffered both the trauma of false tolerance and that of 
the degradation of bodies. , and what in sexual fantasies was pain and joy has become 
suicidal deception, formless tedium. 


Something has changed forever in people's bodies. At this point Pasolini 
recognizes that his "abjuration" is also nourished by an irrefutable fact: 
although he would like to continue filming films like The Decameron or 
The Arabian Nights, he could no longer do so because he has ended up 
hating bodies and sexual organs. Specifically, the bodies and genitals of the 
new young Italians. There is no longer purity in the degraded present. In his 
opinion, sexual liberation, instead of giving freedom and happiness to 
young people and boys, has made them unhappy, closed and therefore 
stupidly presumptuous and aggressive. And he goes further by stating that if 
these young people have become that way, he means that they potentially 
already were. Therefore the degradation of bodies and sexes takes on 
retroactive effect. 


If the young people and boys of the Roman subproletariat - who are, on the other hand, those 
that I have projected in the ancient and resistant Naples and then in the poor countries of the 
third world - are "now" human filth, that means that they also " then" they potentially were. 
They were, therefore, imbeciles constrained to be adorable. 


The verdict is very harsh, but Pasolini knows the matter well. There is a 
key point that we should not overlook. If the degradation of youth bodies 
has a retroactive nature, what should we think of those who, like Pasolini, 
used said bodies for their pleasure? Because here we are not only talking 
about anthropological "types", not even about "actors" who play a role in 
his films: we are talking about sexual merchandise. Evidently the discovery 
that this sexual merchandise was no longer "pure" was not good news for 
Pasolini; nor was it true that this discovery was extended retroactively to 
instances from his own past. Was he now lambasting himself for having 
succumbed to an erotic flame that was doomed to go out before the winds 
of savage capitalism? We do not know. 

But perhaps behind that severe judgment that he exposes in the 
"Abjuration of the Trilogy of Life", the candid and smiling face of his great 
love was hidden in the background: Ninetto Davoli. After all, Ninetto had 
embodied better than anyone that "corruption" driven by capitalism and the 
dictates of consumer society. It is still a cruel irony that that angel in the 
borgata, with his eternal smile, his playful body and his pure genitals, had 
been transformed into a friendly average braggart, on the back of a sports 
car, and then elevated to the altars of petit-bourgeois life, with a decent little 
wife and two young children. It seems clear that in all this final rage of 
Pasolini, that indignation unleashed against everything and against 
everyone, or almost, lies the deep discontent not only towards the boys of 
the stream who have symbolically betrayed him, but towards that part of 
himself that recklessly succumbed. to its charms without seeing that the 
hour of clean meat was the prelude to corruption. And the rot. 

From this angle the violent treatment of juvenile bodies in Salo makes 
more sense. It would seem that there is a sadistic drive underlying the entire 
work, a hatred that goes beyond the implicit "sadism" of the filmed reading 
of Sade's book. We can disguise it with a thousand pretexts, but the truth is 
that Pasolini gives himself over to a cruel ceremony where young people— 
and not adults, nor children, how curious—are subjected to the worst 
abuses. It's clear. There is a subtle reckoning, the perfidious revenge, at 
least visually, of this man who has entered the climacteric and vents his 
rage on those who circulate around the world displaying his carefree and 


insulting youth. There is certainly the anarchy of Power, that whim 
exercised by fascist gentlemen in a microcosm made to measure. But 
doesn't the same thing happen on a film set? Isn't a director of Pasolini's 
stature a nobleman, a judge or a bishop who imposes his tyrannical rules? 
That's how it is. In this other "republic" of the seventh art, the prophet does 
not renounce the powers conferred on him by command. Here too the 
particular ceremony of his revenge continues: he no longer needs to castrate 
Ninetto-Aziz as in the Arabian Nights. He needs to humiliate and destroy 
all the youth, except for Claudio, that last love who dances with another boy 
in the hall of Hell. 

When a month later his "official" murderer declares that he killed the 
director in self-defense, because he had tried to sexually assault him with a 
stick, a disturbing shadow of doubt assails us. It's not that Pelosi offers us 
the slightest guarantee of anything, he is a scoundrel and a pathological liar, 
but one wonders why he used that exculpatory argument and not another. 
Did the prophet radiate that spark? Did he not already conceive of his ties 
without a more or less explicit ingredient of violence against the "traitors"? 
Or was he the masochist? Faced with such a delicate issue, it is necessary to 
remember the testimony of Alberto Moravia, who knew him like no one 
else: «It was an accident. Which does not mean that some of the aspects of 
his death were caused by his tendency to experience sexual relations, in a 
certain way, a particular way, where violence was not excluded. In any case, 
one perceives in Pasolini that more or less conscious "hatred" towards 
youthful bodies that have betrayed him, going over to the enemy. 
Consumption and women. The heirs of the ragazzi di vita were no longer 
content with learning to be better, but aspired exclusively to acquire 
superfluous goods. As an exceptional teacher, this entire process must have 
been extremely hard, frustrating, and discouraging. It was as if lightning 
had struck all the classrooms and all the students he had ever had in his life. 


Against television 


When around the same time Pasolini proposed the abolition of education 
and television, the audience was perplexed. Although the prophet dresses it 
up as a boutade—if this term fits in the Pasolinian dictionary—one gets the 
impression that he is not joking at all. He knows perfectly well that Power 
has used schools and television to "educate" and at the same time "corrupt" 
the new generations. For Pasolini, an education aimed at forming middle- 
class citizens, whose sole objective is consumption, must be abolished from 
the face of the earth. Immediately. Embarking on a crusade against Power, 
he then analyzes the pernicious role of the media, whose influence 1s 
already overwhelming, and especially of television. The curious thing is 
that Pasolini had felt great appreciation for the television medium in the 
beginning, because he believed that it could be a wonderful tool to educate 
the people. In fact, RAI contributed decisively in the 1950s and 1960s to the 
definitive implementation of a standard Italian, that of the announcers, 
which ended centuries of dialectal speech or of an Italian that was not of 
national understanding. If Italians today speak a uniform language that is 
understandable to everyone, it is thanks to television. 

But television soon stopped being an instrument of popular education to 
become the most dangerous accomplice of consumer society. Pasolini 
himself warned, early on, against the dangerous drift undertaken by the 
mass media: 


The responsibility of television in all this is enormous. Not as a "technical means", of course, 
but as an instrument of Power and power in itself. It is not only a place through which 
messages circulate, but a center that manufactures messages. It is the place where a mentality 
takes shape that otherwise one would not know where to place. Through the spirit of 
television, specifically, the spirit of the new power is revealed. 


Once again Pasolini puts his finger on the sore spot. The spirit of the 
New Power is consumerism. From this point, television is more 
authoritarian and repressive than any other media in the world. Next to it, a 
fascist newspaper from the 1930s, for example, and the Mussolinian posters 
were ridiculous and without influence. Does the prophet exaggerate? 
Absolutely. Fascism was unable to even scratch the soul of the Italian 
people, among other things because it was not installed in the center of 
homes and perpetually lit. On the other hand, the new fascism, through the 
media and information (especially, precisely, television), has not only 
scratched the soul of the people but has lacerated it, violated it, and made it 
ugly forever. This is what the knight of the Tower of Chia tells us, and once 
again time will prove him right. Shortly after his death, the Berlusconi era 
will begin, that is, the era where the unreality of the mass media subculture 
will triumph. Everything is false, everything is gold, everything 1s a lie. But 
young people will blindly buy it as if it were true. The only truth. 

One of the reasons for Pasolini's great pain is the impossibility of 
opening his eyes to youth. If a few years before he still went down to the 
arena to educate young people in the art of doubt, he is now aware of the 
unstoppable generation gap. This gap became definitive as a result of the 
film Salo. In an interview he was asked if the film's message was going to 
be understood by youth. The answer is harsh: 


I think young people won't understand it. I have no illusions about being understood by 
young people because it is impossible to establish a cultural relationship with them, given 
that they live new values that are incomparable with the old values in the name of which I 
speak. It's like they have a pact! Today's young people laugh and behave in the same way, 
use the same gestures, love the same things, drive the same motorcycles... In short, they have 
their own uniforms. When I was a child, I saw the fascist youth movement, but I never saw 
so many people in uniform as now. They may not belong to an organization, they are not 
called Boy Scouts, Balilla or Fascist Youth, they will not be called that, but everything is 
based on this informal and self-created youth movement. Everything is based on the boys, on 
the young people. 


everyone's fascism 


It is the norm of youth to try to change the world to achieve a life in line 
with their dreams; but for Pasolini this is not the true revolution. He tries to 
explain to us that everything is a farce, or a new strategy concocted by 
Power, although for some time now no one knows exactly where the Power 
that dictates our way of life is. According to him, the difference between 
"development" and "progress" must be noted. There is an abysmal 
difference between both words: not only do they designate two very 
different things, but they are opposite and even irreconcilable words. «I 
believe in progress, I do not believe in development. Development pursues 
the intense, desperate, anxious production of superfluous goods; On the 
other hand, those who defend progress want above all the creation of 
necessary goods. Pasolini will have to witness the birth of a savage 
neocapitalism that will end up imposing itself throughout the world. This 
neocapitalism is based on the systematic production and consumption of 
things that are useless, but that are "sold" to us as necessary and even 
essential. It is enough to go out into the street to come across dozens of 
businesses that sell us useless products. That is, superfluous goods that keep 
alive the production chain on which the world is based. 

At this point, the Power that represents the economic right—not the 
ideological one, but the one that practices a right-wing economy—needs to 
create a new and robotic type of citizen whose main objective is the 
consumption of said superfluous goods. The creation of this new citizen 
necessarily involves the destruction of the previous man, his world and his 
traditions. In short: our grandparents would never have consumed 
superfluous goods, only necessary ones. We do. This is one of the most 
attractive points of Pasolinian thought: the initial consumerist impulse that 
had been a sine qua non phenomenon as part of progress, today is the 


neurotic prison that locks up our lives. Does this form of prophecy sound 
familiar to us? 

In essence, what Pasolini is saying is that Consumerism is the new 
fascism, and therefore we are all fascists. It is of no use for governments to 
be democratic, because their influence on the citizen is more "repressive" 
than in autarkic regimes. As? What fascism failed to obtain by force of 
arms—an identical and obedient society—has been achieved by the Power 
of today, that is, the Power of the consumer society. This has been achieved 
by destroying the different particular realities, the different forms of 
landscape, for example, and even the different ways of being a person that 
Italy historically produced in a very differentiated way. In this regard, 
Ninetto Davoli recalled that Pasolini told him that in his youth one could 
look out on the balcony and perfectly recognize the social background, 
culture and origin of the people passing through the street. Today is 
impossible. Everything is the same. That is the "homologation" of the 
modern world; also "acculturation." We are all equal, we have all lost our 
roots. Dressed in a Nike tracksuit—the new uniform—we are all the same. 
The same. Like Hitler's puppets. 

In the end, this phenomenon of homogenization has destroyed people in 
exchange for a fragile and dubious well-being. True fascism, therefore, is 
this power of consumer culture that is destroying the land of our elders. 
Pasolini says: 


The process has happened so quickly that we have not realized it. It happened in the last ten, 
twenty years... It has been a kind of nightmare in which we have seen how Italy disappeared. 
Now, perhaps, upon waking up from this nightmare and looking around, we will realize that 
there is nothing more to do. 


The lack of hope is not only due to this scenario, but to the fact that the 
people who could work the miracle have already been abducted by the 
system from the cradle. When Pasolini lamented the loss of ancient rites, he 
was also referring to the fact that today's children are already born 
consumers. There is no initiation into the consumer society: there is no 
need. Young people have the same authority as consumers as the elderly. Or 
more. Therefore, it is no longer necessary for young people to be educated, 


decent people with human values. It is enough for them to be good 
consumers, feeding the wheel that allows the production so necessary for 
the system. This would explain the serious pedagogical crisis, for example, 
the perversion of the scale of values, the lack of culture, the superficiality, 
the lack of true political commitment of the youth mass, etc. For the New 
Power it is no longer necessary for an individual to become a free citizen. 
On the contrary, the more slave and uneducated the person is, the closer 
they will be to the ideal consumer. 

This new reality becomes the basis of the prophet's obsession. Pasolini 
says in a television interview: 


I detest everything that refers to "consumption", I hate it in the physical sense of the term... I 
am aware of participating in the usufruct of this society that produces consumer goods. But 
the essential thing is that I verify that disgust in myself. The antipathy that I perceive 
personally is so unbearable that I can no longer fix my gaze on a television screen for more 
than a few moments. It's a physical thing, it makes me nauseous. The whole consumer 
culture is unbearable to me. 


And it is unbearable, above all, because it preys on the weakest, those 
who were just beginning to live. That is, his children, his students, his kids 
from the stream. Pasolini knows that the consumerist fever is not going to 
bring them happiness. He says: «The happiness of youth that the media, and 
especially advertising, try to sell us is a myth. This myth is promoted by 
journalism that sells us ideas like “young people are free, they have no 
complexes, they are uninhibited, they are happy.” Fake. 

In Pasolini's opinion, to understand youth you must have always loved 
it. Otherwise it is a catastrophe. It 1s a personal statement where he 
remembers that all of his books and his works of fiction talk about young 
people. He loved them and represented them. But times have changed so 
much that it is impossible to dedicate a few hours of interest or artistic 
creation to them today. He adds bitterly: 


Now I couldn't make a movie about these idiots that surround us. Sometimes my eyes fill 
with tears when I see Ninetto's son, who is one year old. Tears of pity come to me for his 
future. Yes, because the parents of these terrible children, of this new generation of hateful 
young people (I am talking about the masses, because then, poor things, there are infinite 


exceptions), have not foreseen the horror of the big cities. Relatedly, what have these parents 
done to prevent their children from being like this? Parents who have children between 
fifteen and twenty years old objectively can no longer teach them anything, because they 
have no experience of the type of life their children live, so they have no right to say: "Look, 
son, things are done this way." . When they were young, their problem was finding bread, 
while their children's problem is having a motorcycle or a car. 


Pasolini raises another topical issue here: the lack of real control over 
our own children. The difference in experiences between two generations is 
so great, the objectives so different, that there is no way to establish a solid 
bond based on our moral credibility. From the personal efforts made in our 
own youth, how can we explain to our children that there is something more 
than the mere consumption that we ourselves have encouraged to make 
them happy? From our youthful commitment to old ideologies, such as 
socialism, for example, how can we accept that our children no longer 
believe in anything, except in the gospel of comfort? In any case, no one 
can accuse them of having grown up without ideology. Its ideology is 
consumption. Instead of carrying a flag, we have already seen, today they 
wear branded clothing that is their flag: commercial brands are their 
uniforms. In the end they are all soldiers of fashion, armies, which means 
an impoverishment of individuality. Pasolini says: "It's a bit of the end of 
the world." 

We insist, consumerism is the great ideology of our time; but unlike 
other ideologies, this new fascism needs and provides a certain 
aggressiveness. Aggressiveness is necessary for consumption. If one is a 
submissive individual, if he respects the pure instinct of submission, he will 
only be one of those ancient peasants who lowered their heads and resigned 
themselves to the orders of their master. Now this old spirit of resignation 
no longer exists, because the consumer's dream is to elevate his social 
status. For that he has to raise his head and fight, that's where 
aggressiveness comes from. Pasolini says: 


The problem is that the consumer does not even know that he is actually bowing his head 
before the New Power that forces him to consume without rest. On the contrary, he stupidly 
believes that he does not lower it and that he owns the rights to it. Modern man, in short, is 


always claiming his rights, believing in them, and on the other hand he is a poor cretin who 
has not seen the great deception. 


Pasolini concludes: «I have a faith in human freedom that I would not 
know how to rationalize. But I realize that, if things continue like this, man 
will become so mechanized, so alienated, so unfriendly and hateful, that 
this human freedom will be completely lost. 


Requiem for the boys of the stream 


The unstoppable rise of this new fascism has a very negative influence on 
the prophet's spirit. In a very short time he has destroyed what he wanted 
most: the purity of souls and bodies that begin to live. Pasolini's last great 
drama will therefore be the definitive collapse of his romantic dreams. The 
meat. That primitive eroticism represented by some Friuli students, its 
transfer to the Ciampino students and the Roman ragazzi di vita, all that 
naturalness of the tanned bodies next to the Tiber, are only a burning ember 
of the past. And from there to nostalgia. That intense nostalgia for the lost 
paradise—destroyed by savage capitalism—will lead him to seek out 
scenarios and experiences in the third world. During the last fifteen years of 
his life, he will travel there for pleasure, out of pure selfishness, to shoot a 
movie or thoroughly enjoy solitude. In those environments he forgets 
everything because he feels "better", and he feels better because in the third 
world he has discovered the Eden before the fall, that of his childhood and 
youth that he will no longer return. 

But Pasolini is not deceived on this point either. He knows that his 
interest in the "other" does not arise from the classic fascination with the 
strange or the exotic, but from the bittersweet evocation of the "other" that 
he carries within him, and accompanies him like a shadow of yesterday. It is 
the memory of post-war peasant Italy, in Friuli, or of those "prehistoric" 
boys from the borgata. Everything has disappeared in a breath. Those 
"angels" are gone, they are no longer there, they do not exist, and the 
hardest thing is that their heirs are diabolical entities. Once again the blame 
falls on savage capitalism, excessive developmentalism, unbridled 
consumption. The harsh truth emerges as night falls. Any resemblance 
between the créme of the suburbs, like Er Pecetto or the Citti brothers, for 
example, twenty years ago, and these pale shadows of hustlers lurking 
around the Stazione Termini, is pure coincidence. With luck, the same wild 


cat smell barely persists. Only a true poet, a desperate dreamer in search of 
the last embers of purity, can sit them at the same table. And he does it at 
the risk of his life, waiting for a miracle. 

None of us can imagine the immense loneliness of this man who reaps a 
new defeat every night and returns to his mother at dawn. Overwhelmed 
and silent. Despite all the evidence of disaster, he does not renounce this 
vicious circle without an end. Every morning Pasolini locks himself up like 
a man possessed to write Petroleum, his latest novel, focused in part on 
investigating the sinister characters who pull the strings of Power. These 
figures are the same ones who have contributed to the material growth of 
Italy in exchange for a genocide of the first order, the same anthropological 
crime that resurfaces with the setting of the sun in the arcades of the Rome 
of sin. What goes through the novelist's head? In the light of day he 
confronts the temple merchants at the desk, but as night falls he indulges in 
shady dealings with his victims. Captive of an obsession, prisoner of a ritual 
stripped of ancient poetry, Pasolini searches in those bodies for something 
that no longer exists, the dream of a thing, here too, something that he 
longed for without luck during his youth, which he later obtained in the 
hours of happiness, and that has disappeared forever. 

Pasolini could see, therefore, that the development of his homosexuality 
ran hand in hand with the social degradation of the country. From the 
Adamic purity of the postwar period, in Friuli, he moved on to the 
hustlerism of the seventies, alien to all lyricism. Even the first Roman love 
affairs, in the borgata, now seemed closer to the banks of the Tagliamento 
than to the bustling, illuminated arcades of the Stazione Termini. Then the 
drugs delivered the coup de grace. What had happened? Certainly the world 
of young people had changed, and the prophet experienced that 
transformation as "a personal tragedy" that prompted him to write 
memorable pages towards the end of his days. But part of the 
disenchantment was the result of Pasolini's choice, who fell prisoner of his 
erotic fetishism. By moving exclusively within a certain age group and a 
peripheral social class, his eros collided with the radical transformations 
that befell them. In Visconti's decadent villas, on the other hand, he would 
have been sheltered from the wind of history because the New Power did 


not pass through the door. The Pasolinian drama is that he was not a 
socially omnivorous gay, he was not a gourmet, he devoured sex with the 
same urgency that he devoured food. Like a peasant. Had he moved in 
other, more aseptic environments, perhaps he would have been safe from 
the desolation, from the pain that fell upon him at the spectacle of the 
collapse of his erotic ideal. 

In recent times, moreover, Pasolini had become excessively fond of a 
type of sadomasochistic practices. Full of contradictions, he was no longer 
the man who sought occasional sex with a young man, but rather violent 
evenings that caused great unrest among his friends. According to 
Giancarlo Vigorelli, one of the great critics of the time and one of the first 
"discoverers" of Pasolini: "Until seven in the afternoon he was one person, 
then another. "He made my blood run cold when I saw him the next day, 
after his nocturnal adventures, covered in scratches and bruises." This 
addiction in which he involved new kids from the stream should have 
exacerbated his sense of danger - he was already fifty years old, he was 167 
cm tall and weighed 59 kilos - but such caution would have been contrary 
to the rules of a game that also included fetish rituals. Nico Naldini spoke of 
a type of sacrificial scene in which Pasolini was tied and immobilized and 
beaten until he lost consciousness. Based on these practices, which the same 
prophet had confessed to him, Naldini was always against the conspiracy 
theory because he considered that his cousin had been the owner of part of 
his destiny due to his penchant for wearing a violent life. 

This possibility later inspired some rather "bizarre" theory. According to 
the painter Giuseppe Zigaina, a friend of Pasolini, he would have 
consciously planned his murder in order to push an "imitation of Christ to 
the limit." In this way the creation of "a new myth of death and rebirth" was 
guaranteed, a voluntary martyrdom of which Pasolini had been advancing 
mysterious clues in different places in his work. Certainly the corpus of the 
genius abounds in verbal images and even bloody scenes that prefigure his 
terrible end; But perhaps those images arising from his unconscious were 
the result of a vivid premonitory sense that prompted him to represent them 
in another light. Or perhaps Zigaina's theory is nothing more than a reading 
that aspires to be retroactive to solve the mystery. In any case, we are left 


with another unanswered question: how did Pasolini explain to his mother 
the traces of punishment that he showed when he returned home? 


Anger 


Even today it is difficult to identify all the ingredients that make up 
Pasolinian rage, because it was a quite complex combination where very 
disparate and even contradictory elements intervened. But one thing 1s 
certain: that rage was ultimately another veiled form of self-destruction, or 
at least of unconsciously calling an appointment with his executioner. 
Without going into obvious factors such as the homosexual's contempt for 
the society that has stigmatized him - or, in his case, the rejection of his 
ideas, which prompted him to enter into controversies - Pasolini's rage was 
activated at the end of the years. sixty. After the 1968 revolution failed due 
to his own bourgeois DNA, the poet began to lose enthusiasm for poetry: 
the great traveling companion. The sum of both factors becomes the root of 
his methodical cultural desperation. From this point the sequence is 
inevitable: cultural despair brings loneliness, loneliness transforms into 
rage, and then into aggressive controversy. 

In this stage that can be described as "terminal", Pasolini faces 
everything and everyone. It seems to work against mundum. Reviewing the 
latest articles, he rarely leaves a clue. He speaks out against abortion, of 
course, with some politically incorrect arguments, then and now, but which 
no one should take lightly. As a result, he receives criticism from Alberto 
Moravia, Natalia Ginzburg, Umberto Eco, Giorgio Manganelli, etc. Nobody 
understands him. Shortly afterwards, Pasolini explained to Jean Duflot the 
preconscious, non-ideological motive that motivated his rejection of the 
artificial interruption of life: "Due to my deep feeling of hierophany, of the 
sacred character of all things (a Gnostic vision that I have of the world), it 
disgusts me to see the main order of life destroyed. Misunderstood, he 
descends into the particular anecdote: "The central point of my article was 
this: how would each of us personally react, as we are, to the small 


homicide of abortion?" Years later, his great friend Dacia Maraini 
remembered: 


We had a big confrontation, even in the press, about abortion. I am also against abortion, in 
the sense that I do not believe it is the solution. But I think that to eliminate it you need to go 
through legalization. It is obvious. Therefore, avoiding or prohibiting it is of no use. It only 
succeeds in promoting clandestine abortion. Pier Paolo's thinking was correct, only at that 
moment he was on the wrong side. What he really wanted to say, what he had sensed, was 
that deep down it was the entire system, the way of living sexuality that did not work. 


Sexual liberation will, therefore, be another of his battle fronts: Pasolini 
considered it a new ploy by Power to sell us a false form of happiness. 

But the most worrying thing is the progressive loss of his friends, 
because he himself is in charge of blowing up the bridges. This is the only 
way to explain his breakup with Elsa Morante, to whom he owes so much 
and loves so much. Reason? The review that the poet writes about the new 
work of her friend, a very ambitious piece in which she had placed all her 
hopes. It is not easy to summarize in a few lines this twelve-page review, no 
less, dedicated to a novel that we have not read. It will be enough to 
highlight that Pasolini makes a rigorous and severe analysis of the 
Morantian text with the expository coldness of a forensic expert, that is, 
someone who does not know the deceased and who does not care about 
hurting her feelings. But weren't they friends? Undoubtedly. They had been 
like brothers and Elsa Morante was one of the most important figures in his 
life. Pasolini owed him a lot, as he expressed and summarized in this 
ancient passage: «I have changed my character, I have added new elements 
to my psychology. The credit has gone above all to Elsa Morante. She has 
taught me to love lightness, for example Mozart's mortuary lightness. "I 
have learned to love Mozart, and I love him despite not agreeing with him." 
The poet came to say that Elsa's lightness helped her overcome pain, to 
drive away deep evils. But that same lightness of Elsa collided with her 
despair over the loss of Ninetto, and that is the crux of the matter. 
Meanwhile, Pasolini dismantles the book, piece by piece, recognizing the 
extraordinary beauty of its first part, the resounding failure of the second, 


and the discontinuous success of the third, which leads him to conclude that 
Morante should have worked a couple more years. in the novel. 

What do we have here? Italian public opinion has known for centuries 
that Pasolini is ruthless: he does not marry anyone, not even himself. If 
anyone can dismantle or destroy another author's novel, it is him. So? He 
will never lack brilliant arguments nor will he have enough ethics to put 
aside his commitments or his personal feelings. But in the end Pasolini is a 
man of clay like the others, and in his actions there is sometimes a 
somewhat petty motivation. Let's say it clearly. Unconsciously Pasolini is 
taking revenge for Elsa Morante's "betrayal" in the Ninetto case. In a 
sinuous way that we will never be able to demonstrate, and it doesn't matter 
either, the writer is still very hurt by the lack of unconditionality of the 
friend of his soul. Deep down he is so childish that he does not know how 
to recognize the evidence—Ninetto aspired to be free—let alone accept the 
teaching that her friend reminded him in the name of life. If we love 
someone, the supreme test of love is to open the door, not close it. In any 
case, the collision was very strong and cost Pasolini dearly, because in the 
dark last year of his life he could not count on one of the few people who 
had the ability to provide him with true light. 

In this war campaign, the prophet continues to lash out at his enemies 
and expand his crusade to his friends. He publicly polemicizes with 
Moravia, although in this case he moves with respect and caution; He also 
does so with Italo Calvino, who has spoken out about an event—the Circeo 
crime—that has shaken public opinion in the country. Unfortunately it will 
be a debate interruptus because Calvino will not have the opportunity to 
respond: Pasolini had already died. The issue seems increasingly clear. 
Until a year before the fatal night, the director had been consciously forging 
the legend of him—his awareness of his own genius admitted no doubt— 
and suddenly he dedicated himself to the deconstruction of the myth that he 
had created of himself. . It is not at all unusual among artists who possess 
the aura of characters, and who at a certain moment can no longer bear to 
see themselves reflected in the mirror of society. If we think about other 
great "builders" of his legend - such as D'Annunzio or Malaparte -, we find 
here a determining factor, unique and exclusive, that separates Pasolini 


from the others: he is alone and feels alone. For this reason, the last stretch 
of his life is written with the black inks of extreme loneliness. In a sense he 
has no one, no one left in the realm of love, except his mother, who in no 
way can understand the "Christ" path that his son has undertaken. For some 
time now, Susanna Colussi has grown into the role of mother of the 
"messiah": that son who is so beloved and increasingly strange, who returns 
home at night lacerated and who insists on fleeing to that lonely tower that 
It looks out over the ravine where Christ was baptized. 


The gay question 


As we see, Pasolini seems to have adopted the Aristotelian maxim "I am a 
friend of Plato but even more of the truth." This motto tells us about a man 
of principles who maintains a strong commitment to his own ideas, and 
with enough emotional distance to dispense with the servitude of his 
emotional relationships. The interesting thing now is to point out that this 
distance also accompanies Pasolini when addressing phenomena of general 
scope. When it comes to prophets, however, it is not advisable to let our 
guard down. Around that same time, Pasolini seriously considered the drift 
of the gay question that concerned some of his close friends. Here is 
another key point that makes it different from our contemporary view. From 
the point of view of pain, Pasolini's homosexuality was always an open 
wound. Not a party. It is true that he managed to eradicate the idea of sin 
that tormented him in the Friuli era; but not even the liberation of the long 
Roman experience contributed to a full acceptance of his uniqueness. In an 
era that was beginning to timidly incorporate the gay phenomenon as part 
of human behavior, Pasolini remained a poacher and solitary hunter. 
Although in the Rome of the sixties there were already gay bars, which he 
once visited, and a homosexual fauna proliferated, made up of the usual 
court of miracles - couturiers, hairdressers, designers, antique dealers, etc. -, 
Pasolini tried to stay out of it. In some way he abhorred homosexuality as a 
cultural phenomenon associated with the middle class and the elites. Of 
course he would have been welcomed there with open arms: not only would 
he have had a crowd bath among the people of la dolce vita, but he would 
have found first-rate fresh meat raised in the elegant Roman gardens. But 
one gets the impression that he would have felt like Christ before the temple 
merchants, and he would not have accepted certain forms of frivolity. The 
German writer Peter Schneider says: «I think Pasolini had something of the 


ascetic, of the puritan. In all his desperate digressions on sexuality, he is a 
little reminiscent of a preacher. 

Knowing his background, it is easy to assume that he would have 
spoken out against gay power. Pride yes, he would have said, power no. We 
will try to explain it. During the poet's lifetime there was already talk of 
women's liberation, abortion, the pill, immigration, television, education, 
the crisis of capitalism, political corruption, the war of religions and from 
the excesses of industrial development. The only thing that was not talked 
about so openly was the gay issue, which at least in Latin countries 
remained in the shadows. In this post-68 scenario, Pasolin's opinion would 
have been received with added interest, sure, but perhaps we would have 
been surprised. And above all today we would have had a major surprise. 
Pasolini would have been against the "pink lobby", for example, that soft 
mafia that has been taking over some relevant sectors of society. Something 
tells us that Pasolini would also have been opposed to the gay colonization 
of entire neighborhoods in large cities. The old ghetto converted into an 
amusement park, under the rainbow lights, would have seemed exactly that 
to him. One more ghetto. 

Yes. The prophet would have witnessed this carnival as someone 
attending the party of a new Christian Democracy, a "political" party with 
its mediocre officials, its upstarts, its electoral program... But above all he 
would have told us that the "gay phenomenon" was a new ruse of savage 
capitalism to stay afloat in its agony. Only Pasolini would have detected this 
maneuver of the New Power, very similar to the one that occurred in the 
fifties with the women of the first world, who were already an emerging 
force and constituted a real threat to the supremacy of men. Remedy? 
Hypnotize them with domestic comfort and lock them back in the home. In 
an analogous way, Pasolini would have seen the apotheosis of the 
homosexual phenomenon as one more stage—and not a minor one—on the 
consumerist scale of the modern world. After all, is there a more 
enthusiastic consumer than a gay man with purchasing power? 

Pasolini was a very special ascetic, let us not forget it. The pleasures 
and agonies of the flesh had to be earned every night, sometimes at the risk 
of one's own life. Otherwise they were worthless or lacked flavor. The 


accessibility of bodies by royal decree would have put him in an extremely 
uncomfortable position. All those more or less refined places, all those dens 
of perdition and perversion, authorized by the elite of capital, all those 
popular, neo-pagan festivals, sanctifying the Phallus in the avenues, and 
supported by the progressive city council in power, would have produced a 
profound bad taste in the mouth, comparable to the one he himself had 
generated in the spectators of Salo. This is Pier Paolo Pasolini, a rare bird 
that flies in circles over the planet: someone capable of making a firm 
display of his virile homosexuality, in a stale and conservative era, and 
being suspicious of the imperial carousing of modern-day Rome. . That's 
why Pasolini doesn't look like anyone else. For someone who suffered 
condemnation from the PCI in the 1950s for his homosexuality, this 
canonization of the gay phenomenon by the European left, thirty years later, 
would have been a slap in the face. If an erotic dalliance with some young 
men had earned him his expulsion from the earth, what to think of this 
joyful and shameless invasion of all the "crazy" and not "crazy" women in 
the universe? 

Even more. In his time, places where darkroom sex was practiced were 
close to opening: we believe that there would have been no less exciting 
offer for an artist who still believed in the Adamic purity of Eros. In some 
aspects, Pasolin's position reminds us of that of Michel Foucault, who was 
able to enjoy definitive gay liberation, but who at the same time felt a deep 
nostalgia for clandestine sex codified as a secret ceremony. Pasolini himself 
felt something of this, who in a letter to Italo Calvino, later collected in his 
Corsair Writings, made it clear that "like Mr. Hyde, I have a double life." 
For many years now, this double life had been like his navigational chart. 
Everything had started in a very different world than the one we have now. 
Pasolini writes: 


When I was a boy, the bourgeoisie, at the most delicate moment of my life, excluded me. He 
put me on the list of waste, of the miscellaneous, and I couldn't forget it. From this I have 
been left with a feeling of offense and, precisely, of evil: the same feeling that a black man 
from Harlem must feel when he walks down Fifth Avenue. It is not a simple coincidence that 
I found solace, expelled from the centers, in the peripheries. 


Maybe the key to everything is hidden there. But that search for 
consolation in the land of the disinherited—which may be at the origin of 
the best of his work—was always an individual desire. Not collective. His 
friend Silvana Mauri, the woman who shared the most intimate affections 
and the most secret confidences with Pasolini, has no doubt: «Pier Paolo 
would never have joined Arcigay [an Italian lesbian and gay organization 
founded in 1985], as he wrote to me. once. He always felt his diversity as 
something very personal, like an enemy. 


The prophecy 


More than any other artist of his time, Pasolini considered the interview as a 
literary genre that was far from minor and occasional. A review of the 
dozens of statements granted over time would provide an extraordinary 
volume that collects the corpus of an unforgettable thought. Even in the 
simplest or anecdotal answers we recognize the gold of what is called to 
endure. Endowed with an extraordinary verbal gift, he did not hesitate to 
put it at the service of a society that he wanted to inform, challenge, 
provoke, scandalize and above all, in recent times, warn of the coming of 
the apocalypse. The man of genius who had been pure poetry—word on 
paper and image on the screen—ended his message in media that aroused 
opposite feelings in him. In this paradox we must see another irony of fate - 
she hated television but needed it to spread his word - but she had the 
consolation that in any other time his voice would have been lost in 
nothingness. 

When Gideon Bachmann asks him, for example, about the relative 
acceptance of his cinema, he replies: 


The individual is the processor of the world's problems. Everything happens in the 
individual. I attribute to others, even the most enslaved individual, the opportunity to 
understand a work in their own way, at their level. Personally, I would continue the same, 
making films, even if I were the only free man and that freedom died with my work. 


The issue of freedom has never ceased to concern him: «I think that no 
artist in any society is free. Crushed by the normality and mediocrity of any 
society where he lives, the artist is a living response. "He always represents 
the opposite of the idea that each man in each society has of himself." 

There is no one better than Pasolini to talk about that slavery without 
chains in which we all live. For almost twenty-five years he has sat on the 
bench for different reasons, facing Italian law alone: a code of fascist origin 


that was later converted into an instrument of punishment in democracy. 
This confrontation, as we have seen, has been a recurring source of 
bitterness for him. The poet-prophet has waged a relentless battle awaiting 
the final verdict. He is no longer the overwhelmed schoolteacher who had 
to answer for the Ramuscello incident: now he stands up to face the 
monster. He himself recognizes it in this autobiographical passage: "For 
about fifteen years I have not missed any opportunity to attack the fascist 
code in the midst of general indifference." Indeed. At best he is considered 
a kind of Cassandra, the priestess of Apollo whose dire prophecies failed to 
convince the Trojans. 

But the gigantic wooden horse has already entered the fortress, and for 
the first time it seems that the town is timidly beginning to listen to the 
signs of the Apocalypse. Was it true or false that tourism would end up 
destroying the most beautiful places in the world? Was it true or false that 
unleashed development would make cities unlivable and exhaust the 
planet's resources? Was it true or false that excessive consumption would 
make us unhappy and that the influence of the mass media would direct our 
lives? Was it true or false that the left was as puritanical as the right? It was 
true, it was true... The premonitory list is endless. Pasolini then spoke of 
cultural genocide, of homologation, of anthropological mutation, that is, of 
clamorous evidence that almost no one had the capacity to see and in any 
case the courage to accept. Not even the most awakened spirits of the time 
recognize its merits: they do not value that effort of years or its warnings. 
All of this provokes frustration in Pasolini, but he accepts it with bittersweet 
sportsmanship and refuses to claim the role of his precursor. It is another of 
his character traits: "I feel obliged to repress within me the feeling (as 
intimate as it is undignified) of being a misunderstood prophet." He does 
not want late honors, he does not want to jump on the victor's bandwagon, 
nor does he want to see himself for what he really is. The voice that he cries 
in the desert. He has already accepted that the rest of his life will have to be 
faced alone. 

And what substance is its rebellious fiber made of? Peter Schneider 
says: 


What fascinates me about Pasolini is his wild thinking, outside any norm. Although he is not 
the first, he has surely been the most energetic in freeing thought from all schemes. For him 
there is no longer a "House" to refer to: neither Marx, nor Freud nor the Church. The 
allusions he makes to these "schools" are merely instrumental. His thinking is entirely 
personal, and the new point of reference is his own body, the experience that goes through it, 
which for him is also an experience on the sexual level. His thought has crossed his body 
before, it is all one, and this makes him so defenseless, unpredictable, current. 


Precisely this alliance between "body" and "thought" constitutes the 
necessary portal to address Oil, his last great narrative adventure, where 
perhaps the mysterious keys to his death are also contained. 


Petroleum 


The last year of his life, Pasolini consumed a good part of his time writing 
Oil: an unclassifiable text that can nevertheless be valued without fear of 
hyperbole as one of the literary summits of the end of the century. The 
novel, so to speak, was going to have nearly two thousand pages, of which 
the poet could only write about six hundred. We are, therefore, facing an 
unfinished work whose judgment will always be partial and incomplete. We 
do know, however, that Pasolini planned to accompany the text with 
photographs, period documents and even filming. But even in its current 
state, this sui generis work has no equivalents, and represents a summa of 
all Pasolinian work and a ruthless reflection on Power. 

It is no coimcidence that this reflection coincides with the bitter 
experience of a lifetime. In the end, Pasolini suffered firsthand the abuses of 
an entire era: from the fascism that had hypnotized his father and ruined the 
country; the Nazism that had bombed and invaded his mother's land; the 
communism that had killed his brother; or the Christian Democracy, which 
was prolonging Mussolini's work under a sheep's clothing, contributing in 
the process to the consolidation of the New Power. The prophet knew how 
to recognize it and denounce it before anyone else. And what to say about 
the Law, which had put him in the dock so many times—thirty-three times 
to be exact—or the accusatory and persistent finger of criticism and the 
media? Everything was the same. If there was a victim of Power in Europe, 
never forget, his name was Pier Paolo Pasolini. 

Petrdleo's writing also coincides with the harshest and most violent 
phase of his public accusations. From the press columns he reflects acidly 
on the government, on the attacks that have begun to shake Italian life, on 
the devious maneuvers of businessmen, on the need to bring the leaders of 
the Christian Democrats to court, on the military , about neofascism, etc. It 
would seem that Pasolini has settled into a permanent "I accuse" dynamic, 


like Zola, only in his case without time for a truce or an armistice. There is 
no warrior's rest in the life of a prophet. It says a lot about his moral honesty 
that he has remained immune to the siren songs and the propositions, 
sometimes subtle and sometimes dishonest, that sought to silence his voice. 
Unlike most of his countrymen, who carry the virus of corruption in their 
blood, he belonged to Luther's lineage. Indeed, his work 1s not "Integrable" 
into the bourgeois system, at least since Sal6, in the same way that he is not 
"bribable." Pasolini is priceless, and in this sense the testimony of Paolo 
Volponi is worth it: 


He never became a man of power, although he had ten years of success during which he was 
praised by everyone and could have obtained everything. During these years, on the contrary, 
he did not change his friends, he did not change his way of life, he did not give anything to 
Power. By making the films, perhaps, he conceded something to the machinery of the film 
industry. He sought success in the cinema, he tried to win. But it was not that he liked money, 
for he had not the slightest consciousness of its value. The things he possessed did not 
become treasures and symbols, but instruments for his work and his new research. He always 
remained outside the circle of Power. 


Locked up in the Chia Tower, the novelist continues working hard on a 
text that aspires to "immortalize" the last two decades of Italian life through 
the problems that affect the Republic. According to a confession to Volponi, 
Pasolini uses black gold as the backdrop of his novel, because oil 
symbolizes our world: it is "the great protagonist of the international 
division of labor, of the world of capital, which is what determines this 
crisis, our sufferings, our immaturities, our weaknesses, and at the same 
time the conditions of subjection of our bourgeoisie, of our presumptuous 
neo-capitalism. Everything will be there, and there will be several 
protagonists. But the main protagonist will be an industrial leader in crisis. 
Analyzing this declaration of intent, there is nothing in Petroleo that differs 
from so many novels that have aspired to capture the Zeitgeist of the era in 
which they were written. Pasolini would thus join an illustrious genealogy, 
with Balzac and Dickens at the forefront, who tried to raise a lamp on the 
dark side of the time in which they were born and lived. But Pasolini brings 
some novelties that do not appear in the old masters: stark sex, the initiation 
rite and conspiracy. No one had prepared this cocktail before him, no one, 


and only later have these elements been incorporated into our lives, that is, 
into some of the television series that invade our living room. Another 
prophecy. 

On the superficial level, Petrdleo respects a long tradition, true, but in 
the hands of Pasolini it becomes a wild beast: a chronicle of a process of 
initiation and transformation of its protagonist: a certain Carlo Valletti, a 
young engineer expert in oil exploitation, left-wing Catholic, destined to 
have a brilliant career in the ENI. We are in the early sixties. At a certain 
moment there is a splitting of the character that will give rise to Karl: a 
humble, "intact and uncontaminated" counterpart, whose innocence will 
allow him to carry out extraordinary erotic ventures with all kinds of 
women, while the "first" Carlo will continue to take care of his respectable 
chores, although trapped in feelings of guilt and debates of conscience. We 
know that the theme of doubling was very dear to Pasolini, to the extent that 
he responded to and reflected his own life. That of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. 
Many years earlier, he had written that the dissociation of one person into 
two is "the greatest of literary inventions." But when writing Oil he did not 
plan to stay in Stevenson's literary territory but rather he imagined a 
memorable twist: his Mr. Hyde was going to give way to the androgynous. 
In a memorable chapter of the novel, titled “The Great Meadow on the Via 
Casilina”—one of those achievements that are rarely achieved even in the 
lives of great writers—Pasolini explains to us that “Karl” will undergo a 
kind of metamorphosis. sexual until experiencing the erotic experience of a 
woman. Logically, this episode completely disconcerted critics and readers, 
who were scandalized by the homosexual nature of some scenes - otherwise 
described with a mastery rarely equaled -, ignoring the fact that the 
protagonist had already miraculously changed sex. 

According to the opinion of expert Emanuele Trevi: 


The stakes involved in these metamorphoses are enormous. As occurs in the most archaic 
and secret strata of mythical thought, androgyny is the sign, the specific condition of a 
dizzying increase in knowledge, of a possession of the world that is possible through the 
catastrophe of the old identity, through metamorphosis. , for the initiation of a regime of 
higher truth. 


Trevi comes to tell us that the key to deciphering Pasolini's latest book 
is not in literature, the novelistic invention, because from its initial 
conception it is a sacred book, an announcement—another one!—, a 
revelation. From this point of view, it is difficult not to think that Pasolini 
had read with benefit Mircea Eliade's essay on androgyny and the "mystery 
of totality", where he explained that in countless esoteric traditions, 
androgyny represents the culmination of initiation. and "spiritual 
perfection." An essential path to achieve true knowledge. 

What's here? A text that is like a shapeless monster, something so 
different from Boys from the Brook, for example, that it seems impossible 
for both to have sprung from the same gray matter. But that is Pasolini, that 
is his genius and his greatness. No artist is so different from what he has 
been, not even Picasso. If we think that around those same dates he is 
locked in the editing room building Sald... We are not going to insist any 
further. Be that as it may, the critical challenge to which Petréleo subjects 
us goes far beyond the scope of this biography. Rare beast, unique 
specimen, random and at the same time dangerous experiment, as we will 
see later. And yet, Oil belonged to a well-recognizable set of books that 
were written at the end of the 20th century. We are talking about Gravity's 
Rainbow, by Thomas Pynchon, for example, that last hour of true literature, 
inscribed in an unrepeatable era of freedom and search in all expressive 
fields of art. As for Pasolini's novel, there was another element: the light 
that pulsed inside sent a message of loneliness, of imminent threat, of the 
terminal phase of the experience. "I have spoken to the reader as who I am," 
he writes to Moravia. In this case, the novel would then be something more 
than a masterful text by the author: it is a shadow, a trace, the graph of the 
fever that hangs at the foot of the bed. You simply had to know how to 
perceive it. Because between the sheets there is someone who moves, hence 
Petroleo, continuing with the exhibition of one's own body, is more similar 
to body art than literature. 

As a final reflection, we must indicate that the novel presents a very 
different approach to family figures. For years he had been very severe with 
his father figure, but in this definitive work the assessment is different. In 
Petrdleo the poet remembers his eldest from the family photograph album. 


This inspires him. It is a remembrance technique inspired by The Learning 
of Pain, by his friend Carlo Emilio Gadda. From it, Pasolini looks at a 
photograph of his father and draws this portrait that perhaps closes a long 
dispute that only the ceremony of forgiveness or artistic sublimation could 
settle forever: 


There is a photo of my father at the age of seventeen, before he went as a volunteer to the 
war in Libya: he is a beautiful boy, strong as a bull, elegant, with a precisely graceful 
elegance, typical of a son of a rich family. run-down, rude and stale at the same time; There 
is something (evil) in his black hair and eyes: it is his sensuality, which manifests itself 
extremely violently and makes him too serious and almost (grim). The purity of his youthful 
cheek, the perfection of his body (however, he was a short, short boy) was that of someone 
who has a big cock. 


Iconically speaking, Pasolini has elevated the fifth count of La Onda to 
the altars. He recognizes and values the attributes of his masculinity: he is 
no longer the fascist non-commissioned officer who tormented his life for 
years, the violent alcoholic who had squandered his assets and his 
intelligence. The bad beast. His father is an image frozen in time, prior to 
the fall and degradation, a handsome, aristocratic, sensual young man with 
notable sexual attributes. What remains of the poor old man whom he 
despised next to his coffin, in front of Bernardo Bertolucci? Even at the risk 
of granting a fictional text the credit that belongs to real life, we have no 
doubt that Pasolini flew over the figure of his father for the last time, 
placing him under an admiring and conciliatory gaze. A big cock. After all, 
he owed many things to Don Carlo Alberto Pasolini, things as essential as 
his heroic defense of ideals, his tendency to generate conflicts, and the 
perpetual sexual fever that had governed and condemned his lives. Now the 
ceremony of forgiveness was over. It is the inevitable step to move serenely 
towards death. 

All in all, it would be a small offense for Pasolini to reduce him to the 
classic author devoured by paternal-filial conflicts. It is true that his life has 
ingredients of that of a Kafka character, but to the collision with his father 
and the Law he adds total contempt for the society that he has seen grow 
and decompose around him. He amen to homosexuality and pedophilia. 


These elements together are not in Kafka, who was a brilliant neurotic 
closed in on himself; These elements are only found in Pasolini, in the 
author of Petroleo, and in no one else. As a result of his initiations and 
transformations, the protagonist Carlo Valletti finds himself facing the 
"stazione termini" of humanity, the final stage of its degradation. It has been 
a painful road. What the poet had discovered with horror on the beach of his 
childhood, in 1960, and had felt like a first alarm signal - ignored by 
everyone - has degenerated in the last circles of this anthropological hell. 
This ugly and disgusting humanity of the end of the millennium parades 
before Carlo's eyes. Ours. Here is our neurosis, our way of dressing, our 
cowardice and our false tolerance, our obsessive emulation of bourgeois 
life, our thousand forms of universal conformism. As Emanuele Trevi 
explains: «Never as in Oil had Pasolini shown, when writing on these 
topics, such high eloquence, such desperate power of persuasion. And this 
result is not immune to a climate of special sacredness. The barrages of his 
press columns reached the category of art in Petroleum. 


The conspiracy 


Very briefly we have tried to get closer to that shapeless monster called Oil. 
Novel, essay, mythological poem, travel book, collection of erotic episodes 
a bit like Chaucer or Boccaccio? Who knows. We have also talked about its 
initiatory dimension—moreover so documented in terms of the technique of 
rituals—and we should be initiates ourselves to value that experience as a 
method of knowing reality. We didn't get that far. In any case, Petroleo is a 
unique and unclassifiable narrative enterprise that transforms what is 
written into the supreme experience of life. Also of death. But under that 
story that spans from 1960 to 1975 there are more ingredients, let's say 
extra-literary, that as a result of the tragic end of the prophet have given rise 
to many speculations. 

We have already seen that inside Petrdleo there was a light—something 
like the flash of an imminent threat—but Pasolini's murder triggered a 
series of conjectures associated with the text that have persisted to this day. 
We must now point out that the person responsible for this interpretation 
may be Pasolini himself, who in order to give credibility to his protagonist 
carried out a series of maneuvers that are not usually common when 
preparing a chemically pure text in the literary sense. His friend Paolo 
Volponi remembered that the novelist invited him to dinner near Piazza 
Farnese and spent the entire night asking him for instructions and material 
on the life of the industry, that is, on the customs and language of the closed 
worlds of the economic power, to have access to the organizational schemes 
of the processes of the large company. That interrogatory-like consultation 
was not the end of his investigations but the beginning. 

It had all started a year before. In the fall of 1974, the genius read an 
article in the psychoanalytic journal L'Erba Voglio that caught his attention. 
Under the title "My country is called Multinational", the article included a 
speech given by the businessman Eugenio Cefis at the Military Academy of 


Modena. Before continuing, we must not faint in the face of this small 
barrage of data that barely tells us anything. Because in this paragraph that 
has just begun the germ of Pasolini's death is hidden, and in an indirect way 
the possible destruction of our planet. Let's see. The central idea of Cefis' 
speech was to announce the definitive advent of multinationals and the 
decline of the national economy, from which he requested a reform of the 
Constitution aimed at an authoritarian presidentialism that would have 
excluded the communists from the country's politics. . Cefis's intervention 
thus hinted at the possibility of a coup d'état. And who is this character who 
does not have the slightest blush in publicly revealing his intentions? It will 
be enough to read the brief note that the newspaper La Repubblica 
published following his death, thirty years later: 


Eugenio Cefis has died, as he had always lived: almost in hiding, secretly. At the beginning 
of the seventies he was one of the biggest protagonists—if not the biggest—in Italian 
finance. But from that period not a single interview of his or a single relevant public 
appearance is remembered. 


Outside Italy no one knows who Cefis is, and within Italy only some big 
business scholars and defenders of the conspiracy theory that ended 
Pasolini know him. However, at his time of glory, this inaccessible and 
secretive man was one of the most powerful figures in Europe. From the 
exact moment Pasolini reads that article, his brain activates all the alarm 
sensors. He begins to investigate the environment of ENI: the large Italian 
company and one of the legendary Seven Sisters that owned the world 
energy monopoly. Right there, Pasolini finds too many unanswered 
questions. The first of them: what happens with Cefis? What does “My 
country is called Multinational” mean? He quickly pulls the thread and 
reaches a key point, a revelation that leaves him breathless. After a life of 
struggle, he has finally identified the lord of Evil, the great shadow 
businessman at whose side myths such as Commodore Giovanni Agnelli 
pale. While working in the editorial office of Petroleo, then, the prophet 
follows the trail of this dark character who, by ironic chance, is a native of a 
town in Friuli. 


From that moment on, Pasolini begins to ask indiscreet questions, 
questions that might sound innocent on other lips but that leave a visible 
trace on a public man who lives on the battlefield. By January 1975, some 
stars of the Italian petrochemical firmament were already aware of 
Pasolini's suspicious interest. What are you really looking for? Very simple: 
he is looking for the connection between Enrico Mattei - the great Italian oil 
businessman, founder and president of ENI, who died in a strange plane 
accident in 1962 - and the elusive Enrico Cefis, who immediately became 
the strongman of the company. Given the excessive interest of Pasolini, 
who suspects that Mattei was the victim of an attack, businessman 
Giuseppe Ratti proposes a meeting to learn more about the true intentions 
of the author of Salo. And Pasolini accepts. 

Unfortunately Ratti is almost always on a business trip and delegates to 
one of his trusted men: Mario Reali. At the beginning of the year, Pasolini 
meets with this young economist at the Grand Hotel St. Regis in Rome. On 
that occasion the prophet arrives dressed in black ankle boots, jeans, a black 
T-shirt, a dark leather jacket, black glasses and wrapped in a cloud of 
perfume. The reason for this meeting was none other than to obtain certain 
information from Reali, responsible at that time for the Moscow office of 
Montedison: a petrochemical company inherited from ENI that was then 
directed by Eugenio Cefis. Later, Reali will remember that Pasolini only 
wanted to know details about Cefis and to know the opinion of the Russians 
regarding the suspicious death of Mattei. His informant was perplexed. 
What the hell was Pasolini doing asking him about his boss? Furthermore, 
he could not easily comply with his request to give him a photograph of 
Cephis, because he ordered any image of him to be destroyed on the spot. 
Without a doubt, Leopardi's times had passed into history. 

At this point it is worth asking about Pasolini's iconographic obsession. 
We believe that it went beyond the logical interest in knowing the real face 
of the "bad guy in the movie." If he had approached this with the same zeal 
that he used in the great Accattone storyboard, he was missing the main 
piece of the puzzle. It could also be that Pasolini had entered a stage of 
growing interest in the mixture of visual language and the written word. It 
was his way of reconstructing scenes or covering narrative "gaps" that were 


filled with abundant graphic material. In this process he needed to clearly 
see the face of Sauron, the face of the enemy. In the novel Eugenio Cefis 1s 
called Aldo Troya, a middle-aged man dedicated to his business at the top. 
Pasolini makes a magnificent portrait of him based on his artificial smile; 
But beneath that smile hides an extremely skilled and dangerous man who 
circulates in high places pulling the strings of the country. Here too Pasolini 
is a precursor of our time, where there is hardly any discussion about who 
really rules the world. Governments or multinationals? All this began in the 
early seventies, at the time of greatest Pasolinian activity. The prophet saw 
it. 

About the investigations about Cephis, we know little from Pasolini's 
point of view. But the novel does not deceive: these investigations are 
focused on his sinister collusion with the Christian Democrats and the 
Armed Forces, his relations with the CIA to eliminate Mattei, or his 
promotion of the "strategy of tension" that we will talk about later. In fact, 
there are those who maintain that Pasolini's murder should be interpreted as 
one more episode—and nothing less—of that strategy orchestrated by the 
New Power to avoid a communist drift in Italian society. 

Nor will we ever know the identity of Cefis's accomplices in this plot 
that went beyond what was strictly business. There were people at the top 
who were in serious danger if the writer started slipping names. It was none 
other than the argument of a legendary article published in the Corriere 
della Sera, whose common thread was a new "I accuse", which was already 
knocking on the doors of Power. We said before that we will never know 
who was hiding behind one of the most perverse maneuvers that have been 
recorded on European soil. And we will never know because, the day after 
Pasolini's death, someone forced the door of his study in the Chia Tower 
and stole the chapter dedicated to Eugenio Cefis from Petrdleo with 
impunity. 


The mistery 


Pier Paolo Pasolini spent the last summer in different places: one of them 
was a house on Circeo beach that he had half-built with Alberto Moravia to 
rest in front of the sea. Once again the objective was to have a corner for 
her mother, so she could spend the holidays accompanied by her son, 
although the truth is that Pier Paolo was with her for only a few days. He 
always had something important and urgent to do: articles for Corriere, 
finishing the editing of Sal6, continuing with the writing of Petroleo and 
continuing investigating Cefis. During this period the prophet learned that 
Cephis had become involved in the creation of a Masonic group: none other 
than the Loggia P2, which was to have so much importance in the years to 
come. All this hidden information, leaked firsthand, definitively convinces 
him of the existence of a shadow power that has been pulling the strings 
since the end of World War II. It has been, then, thirty years of intrigues and 
conspiracies aimed at creating an Italy far from the Marxist orbit and 
subject to the dictates of American capital. In fact, Pasolini has the firm 
conviction that Mattei was assassinated precisely because he aspired for 
Italy to have control over its own energy sector. Something contrary to the 
interests of the United States. In Pasolini's mind, with all the differences 
you want, it was not strange to recognize the trace of betrayal that had 
ended with Guido's death. In essence, there were Italians who defended 
their country above parties and interests, like his brother, and other Italians 
who used Italy as a pretext to achieve their goals. It was the latter who 
moved close to Power or represented Power itself. What Pasolini called "Il 
Palazzo." 

In retrospect, it is easy to find meaning in this last part of Pasolin's 
adventure in which he feels compelled to unmask those corrupt people who 
have destroyed the Italy of his youth. Since that distant trip along the Italian 
coast in 1960, the traces of the country's human and landscape decay draw 


for him an intolerable trail of pain. They are also an affront: we must fight. 
Some friend of the time maintains that Pasolini summoned him to a 
cafeteria in the center of Rome to inform him that he finally had the names, 
yes, the names of the lords of Evil and that he was willing to reveal them 
publicly in his press column. Specific names, specific actions, real 
connivance with the secret services of other countries - with the CIA at the 
helm -, designed to maintain the "strategy of tension" that devastated the 
country during those years. Obviously this included attacks in public places 
and against the civilian population, which depending on dark interests 
would be attributed to one faction or another... Whether extreme left or 
extreme right radicals. 

And now, an unprecedented coup de effect. While we were finishing the 
writing of this portrait, we came into contact with the researcher Simona 
Zecchi, who gave us a sensational discovery: in the spring of that year 
Pasolini met a certain Giovanni Ventura, a far-right terrorist belonging to 
Ordine Nuovo, who was in jail. As sometimes happens with repentant 
mafiosi, Ventura decided to tell the prophet the truth and sent him a very 
detailed dossier about the fascist attacks and his relationship with the 
Christian Democrats. Specifically, the implications of Mariano Rumor: a 
key figure in the party who had been prime minister a few years before, just 
at the time of the Piazza Fontana massacre in Milan. That bloody attack was 
officially attributed to the Red Brigades and gave rise to the Years of Lead. 
But today we know that it was part of NATO's Operation Gladio. Operation 
Gladio was a shady cooperation of "deviant" branches of the Italian secret 
services with the CIA through recruited neo-fascist cadres and false flag 
operations (false incriminations) against left-wing groups and personalities. 
As we have previously suggested, all this produced a "strategy of tension" 
that sought to sow a climate of fear and terror in public opinion in order to 
stop the advance of the left embodied by the PCI. 

Taking advantage of the fact that the trial for said attack was being held 
around that time, Pasolini's confidant announced that he planned to 
blackmail Mariano Rumor to obtain a pardon and release from prison. 
Ventura informed the filmmaker and then sent the dossier to some national 
newspapers that did not have the courage to publish it. The information was 


thus stranded in limbo, but in the hands of the poet. There is no doubt: the 
accusatory power of his latest articles arises from the conviction of 
someone who knows the great secret and aspires to share it with his people. 
Thus, Pasolini not only had very compromising information about Cefis, 
but he had designed in his mind a chilling storyboard about what had 
happened and continued to happen in Italy in the shadows. He sensed it in 
his devastating articles, later saw it in Oil; All you had to do was open your 
eyes, but no one opened them. Once again, Pasolini was not far off the 
mark: in Petréleo he imagines an attack on a train in Turin with dozens of 
deaths. Today we know that it did not happen in Turin: ironically it 
happened in Bologna, his city, five years after his death. Another vision. 
After a life dedicated to art and thought, the last European cultural genius 
died like a typical investigative journalist who had gone too far in search of 
the truth. 


Vulgar language 


Perhaps it is no coincidence that Pasolini's Last Autumn is essentially 
literary. At the beginning of October, the scripts for the Trilogy of Life are 
published with an astonishing introduction by the author where he abjures 
the work. Although its readers of the Corriere della Sera already knew that 
text that appeared months before, Pasolin's arguments remain dramatic and 
seem immovable. We have seen it. In October 1975 he traveled to 
Stockholm in the company of Ninetto Davoli on the occasion of the 
awarding of the Nobel Prize in Literature to Eugenio Montale. In a gesture 
very much his own, not without provocation, he suggests to the press that 
the award should have gone to Sandro Penna. From Stockholm he travels to 
Paris to talk about his new film, Sal6, and gives his last interview for 
French television. Almost all of it revolves around the theme of scandal and 
moralism. 

On October 21, 1975 we found Pier Paolo Pasolini at the Liceo Palmieri 
in Lecce. By a rare chance, his last public appearance occurs in the south, 
the last refuge where savage capitalism has not yet placed its steel claws. 
The fact that the event is a meeting dedicated to minority cultures and 
languages, with the presence of teachers and students, gives the moment a 
special halo. Everyone wants to listen to the poet-director, who has already 
achieved the rank of prophet. Although the title of the colloquium is Dialect 
and school, the guest proposes changing it to Vulgar eloquio (Vulgar 
language). From the beginning the audience understands that Pasolini's 
intervention goes beyond a mere linguistic issue, so to speak. It is true that 
he begins by reading a poem that imitates the Cantos of Ezra Pound, but he 
immediately focuses on the problems of teaching. One of the reasons for his 
life. 

Asked about sexual education, he responded that this education should 
have a very different tone from that of the past, since the young people of 


the present have a very different experience and sexual awareness. 
However, he soon slips a warning that falls like a bucket of cold water. To 
understand this warning, it is necessary to rescue an opinion of his from the 
same period, which we had already expressed following Salo: 


During the "repressive" age, sex was a delight, because it was done in secret and was a 
mockery of all the obligations imposed by Power. On the other hand, in tolerant societies 
such as ours is declared, sex produces neurosis, because the freedom granted is false and, 
above all, it is granted from above and not earned from below. Therefore, people are not 
experiencing full sexual freedom, but have adapted to a freedom that is granted. 


Pasolini comes to say that we should not trust apparently permissive 
societies, because in the end we can only do what they allow us and nothing 
more. In his time there was beginning to be great freedom in heterosexual 
couples, for example, but it was a false "freedom" because it had to be 
exercised in one way, not another, and it was also mandatory. This idea of 
"compulsory" freedom is one of the last Pasolinian "rarities" that fully 
affects us. What is granted to us thus becomes an obligation, or an offer that 
we cannot refuse. 

Throughout his speech, the prophet repeats a message that he has 
learned by heart like a mantra. Here too he behaves like the visionary who 
condemns the genocidal industrialization of the planet, the voice that he 
cries out in the wasteland, and that only receives strangeness and 
incomprehension from others. Of all the human beings at the end of the 
millennium, Pasolini is one of the few who struggles in the waters of the 
most absolute loneliness. He is something like Christ in the olive garden, 
before the impenetrable silence of the Father, and the deep sleep of his 
disciples. Because? From a distance it becomes clear to us that Pasolini has 
been half a century ahead of the evils of our time. All the invincible garbage 
that surrounds us—all the lack of moral substance and intellectual rigor that 
fuels the drama of our present—the prophet saw it and showed it to us. 

And this man who is not even five feet tall is carrying our pain on his 
back in advance, like the messiah who sacrificed himself for our sins. That 
hard, that clear. At that moment Pasolini is already sailing in the waters of 
immolation. It does not make the slightest sense for us to judge him as a 


poet or discuss him as a film director, in the same way that it would not 
make the slightest sense to ask whether Jesus Christ or Luther wrote or 
spoke according to the literary canons of their time. Such scholastic debates 
are left for those who will die peacefully in bed, surrounded by family and 
friends, not for Pasolini. In other words, none of the great figures of our era 
enjoy the strange post-mortem privilege of Pier Paolo Pasolini. None. Can 
anyone argue with a work like Salo, knowing today that its perfidious 
protagonists are the ones who somehow ordered his death in real life? There 
is no aesthetics here anymore. 

At the end of the meeting in Lecce, the hosts take him to listen to a 
couple of popular singers who still preserve the mystery of the mourners' 
funeral songs. Pasolini's memory then flies to the distant days of his youth, 
when he filmed Stendali with Cecilia Mangini. In that documentary without 
adjectives, the mourners were real; Now the mourners no longer exist and 
only their singing remains in the voices of professional singers who recite 
the lesson of the past. The spatial distance between Lecce and Rome 
remained the same, but it was no longer nearly a millennium away. It was 
all the same landscape, like a homogeneous scenario, dominated by suicidal 
capitalism and the New Power. 


The naked count 


Pasolini returns to Rome: he has a lot to do. In this phase of maximum 
activity, he no longer has time to see his friends. Remember Alberto 
Moravia: 


He was a man full of vitality. When he died he was writing an important novel: he had 
planned a film that would have been very important about Saint Paul that he was going to 
shoot in the United States. He wanted to participate in a congress of the Radical Party. In 
short, he had a number of projects. Shortly before he had made a film like Salo. This film 
testifies to great vitality. He could have been tired of having done it, but a devitalized person 
can't make a film like that. Simply put, he was a casual fatality. 


Moravia could not know that his friend had ten days to live. 

There has been much speculation about Pasolini's alleged self- 
destructive drive that would have driven him to cause his death; It has even 
been speculated, too, that this death was adjusted to a macabre 
choreography designed by the victim himself, inspired by sacrificial rites of 
the past. Undoubtedly, if anyone could have plotted something of this 
nature it would be Pasolini, but perhaps that is going too far and in any case 
friends insist that the poet was going through a period of joyous fertility. 
Before his death, he wrote enthusiastically to the famous Neapolitan 
playwright Edoardo De Filippo in order to convince him to star in his new 
film Teo-Porno Kolossal, a sort of sequel to Pajaritos y pajarracos, set in 
several modern cities that symbolize for him the centers of the modern 
Apocalypse. So much for intellectual and artistic challenges. But the 
engaged Pasolini had also found a new horizon to develop his political 
passions. If Moravia was to be believed, he planned to participate in an 
imminent meeting of the Radical Party that was beginning to emerge as a 
possible alternative for the country. It is clear: Pasolini did not want to die. 
The same is stated by Ninetto Davoli, who tends to lose his patience, 


something unusual for him, when there is speculation about the prophet's 
desire for death. «It's nonsense. We said goodbye like any other night, like 
two friends, and making appointments for the next day. We believe you. 

But the question remains: are all these vital gestures compatible with the 
desire for death? Or better yet, are they opposed to the more or less 
conscious search for ending life? Absolutely. All this feverish madness to 
continue doing things does not imply an indomitable desire to continue 
living. Rather, they are unconscious maneuvers that the "suicide" creates to 
deceive himself, as a last stratagem to avoid the desired end. Shortly before, 
Pasolini had written: «As I have no other alternative than suicide or exile, I 
have ended up accepting Italy as it is now. An immense pit of snakes where, 
except for some exceptions and a few miserable elites, everything is snakes, 
stupid and ferocious, indistinguishable, ambiguous, unpleasant. In summary 
we could say that there is a public Pier Paolo Pasolini who continues to 
seek a fertile confrontation with reality; but there is another who will find 
death in Ostia and for whom death is a land of promise. Oriana Fallaci had 
detected it long before, accustomed as she was to interviewing the most 
important figures of the second half of the 20th century. For a woman of her 
extreme insight, Pasolini's insane drift could not have gone unnoticed. 

In the last month of his life, Pasolini embarks on a secret project that 
only one other person knows about: the young photographer Dino Pedriall. 
Pasolini's idea is to pose for him in two places far from Rome: in his house 
on Circeo beach and in the Chia Tower. Only. For years the poet had been 
photographed by dozens of photographers, some as important as Richard 
Avedon or Henri Cartier-Bresson. Following his move to the fascist EUR 
neighborhood, his house also served as a "set" or studio for the film about 
his private life. In those images Pasolini appeared as a writer or intellectual, 
surrounded by books, who discoursed on the lofty issues that arose from his 
thoughts. That image of a calm person was reinforced with the eventual 
presence of Susanna Colussi. The result is revealing because rarely has the 
relationship between a genius and his mother been seen with such clarity. 
How to say it? Pier Paolo and Susanna are proclaiming their love, they are 
staging it like a couple in love would do to inform the world. Here is almost 
everything that the feeling of love suggests to us: tenderness, respect, 


dialogue, complicity. This almost perfect cocktail is only missing the 
ingredient of passion. However, the depth of that love, we know, gives off a 
certain morbid and disturbing halo. The essence of Freudian theory comes 
together here, in those two figures who look at each other rapturously and 
smile at us from their strange cloud of affection. 

At the other extreme, Pedriali's photographs arise from the need to get 
rid of everything, without any family anchorage nor with echoes of his 
emotional or social life. From the beginning, Pasolini's proposal surprises 
and overwhelms the very young photographer, who gains confidence in the 
model and self-assurance. The decision makes complete sense: to be alone 
with one's own body. After all, Pasolini's way of knowing has always been 
through the body, not through the intellectual means: that knowledge is the 
consequence of a lifestyle, not of a system of thought. It is another of the 
Pasolinian traits that differentiate him from the others. Although writers and 
intellectuals can enjoy the body like other people, at the moment of 
knowing the mind prevails. Pasolini, on the other hand, also does it with 
every centimeter of his body from which he receives the incessant flow of 
life. In this aspect he is the antipodes of Borges or an Umberto Eco. His 
point of view is not precisely that of the intellectual who awaits death 
among the books nor that of the one who "counts the syllables in the dead 
of night", to quote an example. borgian verse. If this has been the case in 
the past, the poet has long since had another point of view: that of the 
wandering soul that needs to burn the high night counting the syllables of 
desire. The fact that this poem takes him to the outskirts of the city in 
search of the ecstasy of submission is not good news because of all types of 
ecstasy it is the most dangerous. And the poem can be deadly. 

Apparently, Pasolini and Pedriali met on a couple of occasions. In the 
first they moved briefly through the streets of the EUR, took the poet's car 
and arrived at Sabaudia where Pasolini had the beach house. This Pasolini 
dressed in a Texan shirt, poses in urban exteriors, stops on a bridge under a 
fiery sunset, arrives at the shelter, and there writes some notes on a 
typewritten article for the Corriere della Sera, which will be his last. What 
do we have here? First of all "precision". There is a precision in the sallow 
roughness of his face, analogous to the layout of the pages, in the lines 


hammered like a chisel, precision in the distance between the work table, 
the typewriter and the poetry. Without precision there is no poem, nor is 
there a message from this look of a wounded beast that only his hands send 
to us. But when Pasolini then looks at the camera, as he has never looked at 
it, his gaze will suggest a question: is there anything left for him to see? 

The most valuable photos, however, correspond to the session at the 
Chia Tower. They clearly reflect the double figure that Pasolini embodied, 
the classic scheme of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. The world of the first is this 
house in daylight surrounded by trees. Pasolini shows here the respectable 
and predictable side of the creator: he walks outside the medieval tower; He 
reads in an armchair, protected by large windows that open to the "most 
beautiful landscape in the world", oaks, hills, waters and ravines; He writes 
in a thick manuscript—Oil—or draws in his studio what appears to be a 
portrait of his teacher Longhi. It is necessary to point out that he paints on 
the floor, kneeling, like a child does, lost in any kitchen of any house in 
northern Italy, where he had led the wandering life of his father. 

If any of the great Renaissance artists could travel back in time, they 
would be very happy to find themselves in this place and would be doing 
almost exactly what Pasolini does. Paint. However, there are some details 
that raise our concern. The first of them are Pasolini's hands drawing 
Longhi, in which we thought we saw something: they are small dark spots 
at the end of the fingers, at the base of the nails; These spots on the distal 
phalanges of the left hand could be compatible with small bruises related to 
slamming a door, it is true, but also with some practices related to voluntary 
pain. The other even more disturbing detail is that the prophet's gaze, in the 
closest photos, does not convey even the slightest glimmer of joy or 
happiness. It has been the price of his life, because there is always a Mount 
of Olives for those who dare to cross the density of the world. 

If this is Pasolini's Dr. Jekyll, it does not invite optimism to look at his 
Mr. Hyde. Despite this, this second face of the genius offers images of 
singular beauty. Night has fallen, the lights in the house turn on and Pasolini 
suggests that Pedriali photograph him from outside while he appears naked. 
Thus, we see Pasolini lying in bed reading a book, sitting in a chair, or 
standing next to an old wooden chest of drawers. The dry body, the muscles 


of a middle-aged amateur soccer player, the genitals exposed. Maybe he 
doesn't have "a big cazzo" like his father, but for someone who had written 
in Petrdleo that "the penis was always presented as a form of miracle," we 
take the prodigy as good. Pasolini nude in black and white, veiled by the 
window glass. We witness here the careful preparation of the last 
dispossession of him, as if he sensed that there would be no body left 
afterward to which to apply perfumes, that there would be no body left 
afterward for a final washing prior to the stones, to the earth. In the great 
poets, and perhaps in the prophets, the ghost announces itself to do justice, 
before any fate collapses such a lofty form with misery. 

The key here is this scene in which Pasolini shows himself completely 
naked to the gaze of someone who seems to spy on him from outside, 
through that glass window where the trees are reflected. Apparently, the 
architect of this entire scene was Pasolini himself, who wanted to convey 
the idea of being secretly spied on. Contemplating his figure, one perceives 
that man “just as I am” who is writing Oil. He seems like he has no age or if 
he has them all. He is a man who has reached the limit of his individual 
realization. You cannot be a Pasolini more Pasolini than he is at this 
moment. This human being spends time inside the bedroom pretending that 
he doesn't know he's being watched. He suddenly gets tired of the game, 
stands up and walks naked towards the glass. The photographer is there, we 
are there too. Let the rest of the scene be told by a talented man like 
Emanuele Trev: 


He has stood up and seems to be having trouble making out anything in the darkness of the 
night. I am here, he seems to say, I am here now, and this double-edged sword, this being 
looked at which is also the last opportunity to look, is the only thing that remains. And there 
is no greater risk than that run by someone who accepts to be nothing other than himself, of 
"flesh and blood", like an animal, a god, or someone condemned to death. 


At this point we add: this man is fading. His figure bears no 
resemblance to any image we have seen of him before; All those 
pronounced features no longer exist, that wild genet face that was rarely 
pleasant to us. Yes. Pasolini is no longer a character in a Renaissance 


painting or any other painting in history... Unless someone has painted a 
ghost. He is a creature in a trance, crossing from one world to another. 

Dino Pedriali remembers that Pasolini approached him dressed after the 
session to ask if he would sleep with someone like him. Surprised, the 
photographer refused with an argument that perhaps he did not present so 
openly to him then, but that explains his refusal today: «If I had gone in 
search of eros, no, but if I had needed love I would have slept with him 
without hesitation. What's the problem". For a person like Pasolini, always 
dominated by libido—and not only by it—this type of response could not 
make him happy. But the prophet accepted the "defeat" and asked him not 
to comment on that encounter with anyone: his idea was to include some of 
those images in the novel Oil. He also told him something surprising: 
“Remember that we will have many enemies; "You will make many 
enemies yourself because people don't know anything." Then they 
scheduled a meeting on November 2 to see some photographs that Pasolini 
never saw: that same morning his body appeared destroyed in Ostia. 

Since he heard the news, Dino Pedriali jealously guarded that treasure, 
aware that he had managed to capture the poet's body for the last time—the 
Body in its ontological plenitude—before Evil reduced it to that almost 
formless mass that now appeared. in all media, piously covered by a blood- 
stained sheet. Pedriali also had to face hysterical harassment from Laura 
Betti, who, upon learning of the existence of her photographs, persecuted 
him mercilessly with the order that he burn them. Pedriali had the courage 
to keep them. Over time he became one of the great portraitists of culture: 
Fellini, Moravia, Nuréyev, De Chirico, Warhol... Only then did he decide to 
return Pasolini to us, in his last hour of plenitude. 


The last words 


On the last afternoon of his life, Pier Paolo Pasolini received Furio 
Colombo at home, who was already then a prestigious journalist and 
professor of Communication at the University of Bologna. Colombo's 
choice was not at all fortuitous: it was based on the fact that Colombo had 
intervened shortly before in the making of the film The Mattei Case, by 
Francesco Rosi, where the intrigues of Power in which he was immersed 
were already clearly pointed out. in depth the author of The Ashes of 
Gramsci. Colombo's interview is a high definition mirror that reflects the 
late Pasolini. If Dino Pedriali's photographs spoke to us about a human 
being beyond his time, here that same human being appears definitively 
confronted with the harshness of the reality that has been his lot. Once 
again, the old demons are put on the table—Power, television, education, 
the disastrous evolution of consumer society—but in a tone that acquires a 
special dramatic sense in light of what was to come. Pasolini says: 


Rejection has always been an essential gesture. The saints, the hermits, but also the 
intellectuals, those few who made history, are the ones who said no, and not the courtiers and 
assistants of the cardinals. To be effective, the rejection must be total, it does not have to be 
big or small, not on this point or that other, it must be absolute. 


How many artists or intellectuals of his time, and also ours, are moving 
like him on the uninhabitable planet of total rejection? 

Pasolini continues performing before Colombo this piece that could be 
called "Pavana for a deceased humanity." He tells the interviewer: «I just 
want you to look around you and perceive the tragedy. What tragedy? The 
tragedy is that there are no longer human beings; There are strange 
machines that collide with each other. From this angle Pasolini confesses 
that what he has left is himself, "being alive, being in the world, seeing, 
working, understanding." He would evidently like to attend a revolution, 


understood as a pure and direct act of oppressed people who cherish the 
dream of being free, of being master of themselves. In the name of this 
dreamed revolution he warns: 


I want to say it with all the letters: I descend into hell and see and know things that do not 
disturb the peace of others. But be careful. Hell is coming out of you. It is true that he arrives 
with different masks and flags; It is true that he dreams of his own uniform and his own 
justification. But it is also true that the desire of that hell to beat and attack, to kill, today 
acquires more strength and spreads everywhere. 


Should we now remember that, within six hours, Pasolini will be the 
victim of those sticks that emerge from Hell? In any case, the prophet does 
not hesitate to point out the real culprits: «Do not get your hopes up. You 
are, with the school, the television, with the prudish press, the great 
guardians of this horrendous order based on the idea of possessing and the 
will to destroy. Before ending the interview, Pasolini declares something 
that he continues to give rise to too many conjectures: «I don't want to talk 
about myself anymore; I have already talked too much. Everyone knows 
that I personally pay the price for my experiences. But there are my books 
and my movies. Maybe I'm the one who's wrong. But I continue to affirm 
that we are all in danger. His voice fades. It will be Pasolini's last warning. 
We are all in danger. Then and now. 


The night Italy died 


Pasolini dismissed Furio Colombo and gave himself a slight rest; Then he 
got ready to go out, as he did every night. It was Saturday. After separating 
from his mother and his cousin Graziella—who had become an essential 
figure for Susanna's company—he went down to the parking lot, got into 
the car and headed to the Eternal City. He had planned to have dinner with 
Ninetto Davoli and his family at the Pommidoro pizzeria, in the San 
Lorenzo neighborhood. They had dinner together, they had fun as always, 
and Pier Paolo played with the children of his great love. He then prepared 
to march into the blackness of the night. At the last moment, Ninetto's wife 
has a premonition and asks Pasolini to stay with them a little longer. The 
children love him. When he politely refuses, Patrizia begs her husband to 
accompany him. But Ninetto has known Pasolini for too long: he has 
entered that unknown dimension that escapes most people. What is he 
going to get, one more postponement? Say goodbye shortly after on any 
nameless corner? It has no logic. Pier Paolo has already boarded another 
ship heading towards those dark planets that make up his particular solar 
system. From this precise moment, we no longer know anything else with 
certainty, not even a reliable detail, until Mrs. Maria Lollobrigida discovers 
his body in Ostia and mistakes it for a pile of garbage under the first light of 
dawn. Perhaps it is not long after all, considering that Pasolini's death 
occurred much earlier, after midnight. But in these very few hours the key 
to everything is contained. The only official witness is precisely his 
confessed murderer, a hustler named Pino Pelosi, nicknamed "the Frog." 
This ragazzo di vita told some things later that we must accept as valid. 
According to him, he was with some friends at Stazione Termini when he 
saw a silver gray Alfa Romeo GT 2000 arrive. The appearance did not 
surprise anyone, because the frocio who led him was an old acquaintance 
from the arcades. After a failed attempt to catch the attention of a young 


man, he sought company from Pelosi, who agreed to get in the car and get 
lost with him in the illuminated streets of Rome. The journey they took 
aboard the Alfa Romeo has been recreated almost as many times as that of 
President Kennedy's motorcade in Dallas. It is not an exaggeration: the 
evidence is there and corresponds to that human — and above all Italian — 
need to ennoble oneself in the face of any form of investigation, judicial 
case, search for crimes and their culprits. According to some friends, 
unusual episodes had already occurred on this journey, such as Pasolini's 
car being followed by a young couple riding a motorcycle. The Borsellino 
brothers. This hypothesis was presented to Oriana Fallaci two days later, by 
none other than a trusted confidant of hers who worked at the Reuters 
agency in Rome. Along the same lines, Franco Rossi, a chronicler of Paese 
Sera, received an anonymous letter stating that on the fatal night Pasolini's 
car, parked in Piazza del Cinquecento, had been followed by a car with 
Catania license plates in which were four people well known to the ragazzi 
of the Stazione Termini arcades. Was Pasolini being watched by someone? 
Undoubtedly. In any case, the prophet's car headed towards Ostia beach 
without justifiable reason. Because? It's another unanswered question. In 
the opinion of people as qualified as Sergio Citti, the director would have 
agreed to go out of the city to negotiate with some common criminals to 
rescue the reels of the film Sal6, which had been stolen shortly before from 
Cinecitta. Given the studio's refusal to pay an astronomical "ransom" to 
recover them, Pasolini naively believed that he would get it through Pelosi, 
who had offered herself as an intermediary. If so, the prophet's strange 
excursion makes complete sense, among other reasons because his sexual 
appetite, whatever it was, did not require leaving Rome in the middle of the 
night. 

Let's go back to the facts. At one point Pasolini stops at Al Biondo 
Tevere, a very pleasant osteria on the outskirts of the city, which would later 
become a place of pilgrimage for mythomaniacs. There he invites Pelosi, 
who has not eaten anything yet, to dinner. While Pasolini drinks a beer, the 
waiter orders some spaghetti and a chicken breast. True to his custom, the 
poet asks him about his life: family, friends, loves. He is extremely 
interested in him, as he has always done. If only he had sought quick sex, 


what's the point of this whole ceremony? It's stupid. After dinner, they leave 
the establishment together and get lost in the shade, among the humid trees 
of the Tiber that the prophet loves so much. At this point it is worth 
rescuing the testimony of the owners of Al Biondo Tevere - who always 
called Signor Pasolini "teacher" -, according to which the boy who 
accompanied him that fatal night bore no resemblance to his future 
murderer. According to them, he was a much taller and blonde young man. 
Another element to add to the enigma. 

From here on, events precipitate in a tragic way: Pasolini's car continues 
its journey until it reaches a point lost in nothingness, an enclave chosen at 
random - by who? - and stops. It is a lonely place where there are a couple 
of wooden soccer goals, some metal fences, some shacks. Not a single 
electric light. The only recognizable element is the sea, always close and 
breathing in the darkness. The fact that the place is the Ostia idroscalo, that 
is, the old hydroport created in Mussolini's time to house fascist seaplanes, 
is not a minor detail in the closing of a life that had begun the same year in 
which the Duce rose to power. Did Pasolini sense that? Let's continue with 
the facts. According to Pelosi's statement collected by the Rome Juvenile 
Court: 


Pelosi added that the man led him to the sports field; that he took his penis and put it in his 
mouth, where he had it for almost a minute, but he did not finish "the blowjob"; that he made 
him get out of the car and went after him, squeezing his ass and trying to pull down his pants; 
who told him to stay still at once and he, on the contrary, took one of those rocks that 
surround the gardens and tried to put it up his ass or, at least, he leaned it against it without 
even lowering his hands. pants; that then Pelosi turned and said to him: "Are you crazy?"; 
that Pasolini then took off his glasses, which he left in the car, and when he looked closely he 
looked like a crazy man, so much so that he was afraid; but he escaped, stumbled and fell; 
that he felt Pasolini on him, who had hit him on the head with a club; that he took the club 
and threw Pier Paolo from him; that he fled again, and was again caught and hit in the temple 
and in various parts of his body; Then he saw a board on the ground, picked it up and broke 
it on his head... Etcetera... 


From the beginning, Pasolini's friends did not believe the official 
version, but the majority remained silent or accepted it, resigned by a sixth 
sense that perhaps saved their lives. The same thing had happened with the 
assassination of President Kennedy: if someone or something could do 


"that" with a man of his importance, what wouldn't they be willing to do 
with everyone else? In this context are the cautious statements of Alberto 
Moravia, for example, who attributed the drama to the violent practices of 
Pasolinian eros. Also to fatality. This line includes a testimony as reliable as 
that of his cousin Nico Naldini, who considered that the entire conspiracy 
theory had been orchestrated by a left in a state of shock, unable to admit 
that Pasolini was a pedophile with sadomasochistic interests. . It's a 
posibility. Paradoxically, at the opposite pole, Alberto Abasinio, his 
"enemy" from Group 63, speaks out: 


But what masochism? But what self-harm? There is a limit! Better said, there are two. One, 
respect for one's own public figure, engaged in a civil battle. In these cases one cannot afford 
even the modest luxury of being surprised behind some bushes with one's underwear in one's 
hand... Two, a minimum of care for literature, a minimum of affection for the books 
themselves does not allow - because! That is exactly the strongest thing of all!—that these 
become headlines in bad taste, and also on the occasion of one's own death. 


In any case, cousin Nico did not see Pasolini's body as Ninetto Davoli 
had seen it, who was in charge of recognizing it on site at the request of the 
police. What Ninetto saw may not have been the work of a conspiracy of 
Power, but it was by no means the exclusive work of a puny, tacky 
seventeen-year-old hustler. According to the first results of the autopsy, 
Pasolini had a fractured jaw and sternum, ten broken ribs, some fractured 
fingers, an ear torn in half, serious injuries to the head and face, two injuries 
to the liver, trauma to the testicles and bursting of the heart. The corpse had 
been found face down, with the head sunk in the mud as if it had been 
violently embedded in the earth under the fist of a giant; the bloody and 
crushed hair on the skull. When Nico Naldini saw him from the door of the 
warehouse, his cousin's body had already been washed and was covered 
with a white sheet: he only recognized the head from a distance, on which a 
trace of bruises and blood could still be distinguished. Nothing else. It is 
clear that Ninetto and Nico did not see the same thing, and this difference is 
what separates the murder plot, the irrational kidnapping, and the 
treacherously premeditated crime. Much later the actor would say: «No one 
saw Pier Paolo's body, no one, I didn't want anyone to see it. We fixed it and 


I put him in a very nice suit that he had just bought and he liked a lot. At 
that definitive moment a spear must be broken in favor of Davoli. Perhaps 
in Pasolini's opinion he had abandoned him, but in this extreme zeal 
towards the body of his dead friend, in this delicate custody of his memory, 
in this funeral honor that springs from his soul, we clearly recognize the 
love of the great warriors of the Antiquity. Achilles had done nothing else 
for his fallen comrades at the gates of Troy. 

On the eve of his breakup, Pasolini had a recurring dream about Ninetto 
that inspired the poem "One among many epilogues." Let's collect these 
verses: 


I was in the car and I went alone with the seat 

empty next to me, and you ran; 

at the level of the window still half open, 

running anxious and stubborn, you yelled at me 

with a little childish crying in his voice: 

"Paolo, will you take me with you? Will you pay for my trip?" 


The journey that Ninetto Davoli longed for was the journey of life, and 
now it accompanied him on his lonely journey towards death. 

Several decades later, the Pasolini enigma remains unsolved. In 2005, 
his official killer made some astonishing statements that reactivated the 
case; According to Pino Pelosi, who had spent a long time 1n jail, he did not 
participate in the poet's death. They had gone to Ostia together, it is true, 
and they had performed oral sex on him in the car; but at one point they had 
been violently interrupted by several men "with southern accents." One of 
them would have forcibly removed him from the car and pushed him 
against the hood, causing him the only blow he suffered when he was later 
detained by a Carabinieri patrol car. After he was ejected from the car, the 
Frog would have remained next to the metal fence, terrified, ignoring the 
events. Pasolini was then forcibly removed from the car and the fight 
began. According to Enzo Siciliano, there were two phases: in the first, 
Pasolini would have confronted the aggressors, who in at least three of them 
beat him mercilessly with different blunt objects, including chains, until 
they caused serious injuries to his head. Then the prophet managed to 


escape, running for about seventy meters. Faced with that vision of blood 
"spouting", Pasolini unbuttoned his shirt and took it off to clean the blood 
that fell on his face, until he was hit again by the assassins. 

This last race of Pasolini next to a soccer field is full of terrible and at 
the same time poetic meanings. We will focus only on one detail: his 
brother Guido had also initially managed to escape from that group of 
traitorous Italian communists, just thirty years ago, before they hunted him 
down and executed him in front of a stone house in the forests of Porzis. 
The same thing was happening to his older brother, who had fallen into a 
plot concocted from the highest, from II Palazzo, writing one of the darkest 
pages of the "strategy of tension." In it, a small group of fascist thugs were 
fulfilling the role of hitmen under the orders of the New Power. Captured 
again, a lacerated and exhausted Pasolini received a powerful kick to the 
testicles that caused severe internal bleeding and partial loss of 
consciousness. What happened next culminates the wildest ordeal that has 
occurred in Europe in the last half century. The murderers drove his car 
several times over his body until he died. 

Today we are already in a position to say that this was the end of 
Pasolini. No other. The chaperino hardly had anything to do with it. But 
there are still very important elements that have been ordered recently. 
Apparently, there were quite a few witnesses that night in the Ostia 
idroscalo, people who lived in the surrounding barracks and heard or 
witnessed the deadly fight from the shadows. The next morning one of them 
referred the episode to a journalist. According to him, Pasolini was shouting 
for his mother, while the others beat him shouting "red" and "faggot." But 
this key witness in the investigations refused to tell the police. After the 
crime, the murderers would have threatened all the eyewitnesses with 
burning the barracks in which they lived. The threats also served to silence 
the voice of Pino Pelosi, who invented a story and then remained silent for 
three decades for fear of reprisals against his family. In this inconceivable 
and Dantesque picture there was an eyewitness who has been semi-hidden 
in New York for almost half a century. He is an immigrant from the East, 
who was living clandestinely in one of the houses near the scene of the 
crime at that time. Let's listen to him: 


It must have been midnight. I was awake and heard screams. I looked out the window and 
saw a police car and other cars. I thought it was a traffic accident, but in reality they were 
chasing a man and beating him up tremendously. I saw it all. There were a lot of people, a lot 
of lights, the police did nothing. 


If this witness, who was completely unaware of the victim's identity, 
was to be believed, Pasolini's death would not have been a murder 
perpetrated by a single person, but rather a full-fledged public execution. A 
martyrdom in the Colosseum, so to speak, but a coliseum that was not 
exactly in the center of Rome, not even in its beloved suburbs. Pasolini died 
in a desperate place, away from everything, and without help from anyone. 
Only. That would explain some shocking details in the images taken the 
next day, where a police officer smiles while lifting the dead man's sheet, or 
the presence next to the body of an individual in a leather jacket who 
worked for the Italian secret services is recognized. We are sure: it was a 
conspiracy, there is not the slightest doubt. 

Near the conclusion of this book, the tenacious researcher Simona 
Zecchi revealed to us some vital details that represent the resolution of the 
enigma. Let's listen to her testimony: «It was a group murder of about six 
people, but about thirteen were involved: a group formed by the low Roman 
and Calabrian criminality, associated with elements of the extreme right, 
Ordine Nuovo and Avanguardia Nazionale. "They made sure that Pasolini 
did not come out alive." Among other higher motives, it is obvious that 
some fascists did not want the compromising information of their comrade 
Giovanni Ventura, now in the possession of the poet, to come to light. 
Simona Zecchi's version also coincides with that of David Grieco, a pioneer 
in the investigation of the Pasolinian enigma. In its conclusions, the 
astonishing theory is set out, based on reliable testimony, that the car that 
repeatedly ran over Pasolini was not his Alfa Romeo but another identical 
car that was driven by none other than Antonio Pinna, alias Voila, one of the 
old ragazzi of Donna Olimpia's borgata. Linked to Ordine Nuovo. If after 
all it was one of those former boys from the stream who committed the 
crime, perhaps Pier Paolo Pasolini would have had reason to also renounce 
those sacred hours. 


Epilogue 


Pasolini's death became known over the hours, but no one had the courage 
to communicate it to Susanna Colussi, who was increasingly worried about 
her son's absence. Witnessing that moment, a journalist from Corriere della 
Sera was waiting at the doors of the poet's house. This is what he told the 
readers: 


Silence still reigns in the street. No rumors arise from the house. A car arrives with five boys 
and a girl, wearing jeans and leather jackets. They want to enter but the guard blocks their 
way. A photographer takes a photograph, framing in the lens the windows where the play of 
Chinese shadows becomes frenetic. At this point, shortly after one o'clock, a very loud 
scream rents the air, followed by another and another... They are screams that have nothing 
human about them, screams of a wounded, destroyed animal. They fade and suddenly re- 
emerge with a higher pitch. You sense the scene. Pier Paolo Pasolini's mother already knows 
this. Despite her Friulian origin, she expresses her heartbreak in the manner of the women of 
the South, of the humble southern women. She brings to mind the scene from The Gospel, 
with Susanna-Maria, held by pious hands before the crucified Christ. 


Mercifully, they did not tell Susanna Colussi the tremendous details of 
their son's end: they preferred to explain to her that he had died as a result 
of a traffic accident. Shortly afterward the news burst from tickers around 
the world. Meanwhile, Pasolini's devotees tried to overcome the shock and 
tried to understand the reasons for that atrocity. In essence, the drama was 
reduced to two possibilities: the death of the prophet would have been a 
homosexual crime - some even speak of an agreed sadomasochistic 
encounter that ended tragically - or it was a political crime. To be honest, 
the first hypothesis is hardly credible, at least in terms of homophobia. 
Italian society then included personalities with equivocal sexuality or 
openly homosexuals. We talk about Luchino Visconti, Franco Zeffirelli, and 
even myths who navigated in doubt like Alberto Sordi. They had rarely had 
a serious problem with his condition. They were respected. 


The difference with Pasolini lies in the fact that he "played politics" and 
above all had dared to denounce the sinister maneuvers of Power to 
destabilize the country and thus provoke a _ providential military 
intervention. In short, he had gotten into the fight and paid with his life. But 
when we ask who ordered his death, perhaps the main suspect is the 
mediocrity and then the cowardice of the men. In La divina mimesis the 
poet left a self-portrait of him: "Alone, defeated by enemies, a boring 
survivor for friends, a strange character for myself." Ten years before the 
crime, Pasolini had already accepted the idea of being someone who was 
battling in the desert, returning to the prophetic from the darkest side. Since 
then, perhaps, he was only preparing for the end of his own story. In a text 
from the sixties titled "The Sequence Plane as semiology of reality", he 
wrote: 


It is absolutely necessary to die, because while we are alive we have no meaning, and the 
language of our life is untranslatable. Death carries out a very rapid montage of our lives: 
that is, it selects the truly significant scenes and puts them in order. Only thanks to death, our 
life serves to explain ourselves. 


What Pasolini is stating is that death closes a life, a work, and gives it 
its full meaning, its coherence. Until the end is reached, no one can 
establish that meaning. 

But there is something here that gives us a feeling of desolation: the 
intimate certainty that Pier Paolo Pasolini would have been murdered in the 
same way at any other time in history. In all times. Even in those periods of 
prosperity, the most peaceful, those that have been written with the golden 
ink of the past full of harmony, Pasolini would also have been murdered. 
Even in a world at peace, he would have aroused the last angers, the 
primordial hatreds, everything that is prior to culture and civilization, in 
short, to the word. The very appearance of him in the Roman forum or in a 
clearing in the pagan forest would have aroused the worst instincts of the 
species. Because? We have already said it: Pasolini will always be the 
mirror that almost no one has the courage to look at for fear of discovering 
the monster inside him. As an individual and as a society. As a final irony, 
the massive funeral of the prophet was organized by the communist youth, 


who perhaps unknowingly made amends for the crime committed thirty 
years earlier in the person of Guido Pasolini in some lost mountains next to 
the border. As a beautiful gesture of farewell, Ninetto Davoli covered the 
coffin with Pasolini's football shirt. Two days later he was buried in Casarsa 
della Delizia, in Friuli, his beloved land of primroses and rainforests. 

In the case of a man who loved life, there is no room for a discouraging 
conclusion here. We prefer the happier side of him, also skeptical, which he 
was able to reflect in this dialogue from the film of his that he loved the 
most. It is like the voice of a ghost knight, who suddenly takes off his armor 
and offers us the burning heart that springs from his chest like someone 
giving a rose: 


NINETTO: Is Eres a prophet? 
THE CROW: Yes... A prophet... Hopefully! Ideologies have gone out of fashion, and 
here I am, talking about I don't know what to men who don't know where they are going. 


M.D., 
Rome, spring 2018-Vinaroz, autumn 2021 


Appendices 


Works of Pasolini 


The material on Pier Palo Pasolini published for seventy years borders 
on the monstrous: it 1s very rich, always interesting but of unequal value. 
The selection of references collected here obeys a single criterion: that they 
are accessible to the Spanish-speaking public. I have included the two 
biographies that I consider essential to understand the figure of Pasolini, by 
Enzo Siciliano and Nico Naldini. Then, other works in our language. I have 
deliberately renounced, however, citing excellent biographies in foreign 
languages, such as Pasolini Requiem, by B. D. Schwartz, or necessary 
documentaries such as Pasolini. Prossimo nostro, by Giuseppe Bertolucci. 
Also not included are highly recommended curiosities such as the graphic 
novel Pasolini, by Davide Toffolo. The same happens with Pasolinian 
memory books, some set in the Friuli period, or photographic volumes, 
among them the formidable Testament of the Corpo, by Dino Pedriali. In 
the interviews section I cannot ignore Interviste Corsare, edited by Michele 
Galinucci, which offers a dazzling sample of Pasolinian statements. I hope 
it is translated soon. I have also dispensed with the extensive filmography 
inspired by the life of the genius, which began shortly after the Ostia crime, 
when the wounds in Italian society were still open. Among the valuable 
films, made with the perspective of time, Pasolini, by Abel Ferrara, stands 
out, despite its optical imperfections, and above all La Macchinazione, by 
David Grieco, one of the strongest defenders of the theory of political 
assassination. . I hope that this decision to stick with the essentials has not 
blurred my portrait of the last prophet. 
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Thanks 


Like all my books, this portrait owes a lot to a group of unique people; But 
since at a certain point in life debts tend to be infinite, I give up establishing 
a list of all my benefactors. I prefer to remember those who transmitted to 
me over time their passionate admiration for Pasolini. Firstly, my father, 
whose influence on me reminds me so much of the one Bernardo Bertolucci 
received from his. Don Attilio. Much later I saw my mother cry before a 
self-portrait of Pasolini, the man with the flower in his mouth. They 
understood him and something stayed with me. Secondly, my memory goes 
to Juan Ramon Romani Sopena, the friend who knew the most about 
cinema in the world, along with Terenci Moix, who also spoke to me at 
length about the poet and his Roman nights. I now remember my talks with 
José Agustin Goytisolo, who met the author of Poeta de las ashes and 
brought him to Barcelona. In that fortunate city of my youth, Pasolini was 
loved and talked about. Guarner, Irazoqui, Clotas, tutti quanti... Finally, this 
book captures Piera Garbelli's intimate desire to show us the freest spirit of 
our time. 

The work would not be the same without Andrés Vicente Gomez, who 
knew how to see it and support it unconditionally from the production 
company LolaFilms. In the writing phase I have had the invaluable help of 
Jordi Corominas, an illustrious boy from the stream, and the historian Maria 
Jesus Gonzalez, one of the most notable biographers of our country. I also 
owe a debt to Chus Molina, who emerged from the mist to tell me about 
Pasolini, and to Alessia Gaspardo, who told me stories from her Friulian 
land and introduced me to the subtleties of her language. The book also 
owes a lot to Felipe Hernandez, an indomitable artist, and to other people 
linked to the island of Mallorca, such as Octavio Cortés. Once again I am 


indebted to my family and to some people who I feel are my blood: Eva 
Acosta, Gracia Barrera, Alberto del Cid, the Gil Vernet brothers, Eduardo 
Laguillo, Cuche Picado, Pere Pineda, Fermi Puig and Amador Vega. They 
deserve a separate book. Finally, I want to express my deep gratitude to the 
Tusquets publishing house for having honored me with one of the most 
prestigious awards in the Spanish language. This includes the editors and 
also the members of the jury, especially Anna Caballé, the biographer who 
illuminates us all. Special mention goes to the editor Josep Maria Ventosa, 
whose fine sensitivity and intellectual rigor have given the definitive 
impetus to bring Pasolini back to life. 

Some people may have been left out. I'm really sorry, but they know 
that I have a heart of gold and an imperfect memory. We live in strange 
times. Although it may sound like cronopios, I must reward my teddy bears 
who did not give up their words of encouragement with an extra serving of 
honey. They always knew that writing about Pasolini was very hard and 
difficult. Eternal thanks to Aloyssius, Max, Miguelon, Ringo and Sheldon, 
who has just escaped in search of a bear named Adriana. May the last 
prophet welcome us all into the Kingdom of Heaven. 


M. D. 


Photo credits 


The publisher states that every effort has been made to locate and obtain 
authorization from the copyright owners of the images that illustrate this 
work, expresses the reservation of rights to them and expresses its 
willingness to rectify any error or omission in future editions. 


1. The fifth count of Onda, father of Pier Paolo, belonged to the ancient aristocracy of Ravenna. 
Orphaned as a child, he inherited from his father the remains of his fortune and an incurable 
propensity for gambling. In his youth he took refuge in the Army and later fought in the ranks of 
fascism. He earned several medals for bravery. After the defeat he became alcoholic and violent. 
Pasolini could never overcome his hatred for his father. 


GBB Archive / Contrast / Contacto. 


2. Although Pasolini was born in Bologna, he spent the first fifteen years in different towns in 
northern Italy, forced by his father's commitments to the Army. It was a childhood marked by 
continuous changes of address and a family atmosphere with a military air that awakened in Pasolini 
his rebellion against Power. 


GBB Archive / Contrast / Contacto. 


3. Susanna Colussi was originally from Friuli, in northeastern Italy next to the border with Slovenia. 
She belonged to an old clan of rich rural landowners who had fallen into disrepair. Endowed with 
great vivacity, she was fond of theater, writing poetry and music. She exerted a total and disturbing 
influence on her son. Pasolini never managed to free himself from his maternal shadow. 


GBB Archive / Contrast / Contacto. 


4. Pasolini had a unique relationship with Guido, his younger brother. Guido was his father's favorite: 
he was funny, sociable and brave. Some biographer maintains that Pasolini felt a certain envy 
towards the brother who had dethroned him, but the truth is that they were very close and professed 
mutual admiration. 


Effigy / Leemage / Contacto. 


5. Young Pasolini's relations with his father were very difficult. His son never forgave him for the 
mistreatment he inflicted on his mother over time. But Pasolini had to acknowledge that the fifth 
Count of La Onda always believed in his talent and supported his literary career. 


Particular collection. 


6. After several years living in northern towns, the poet returned to his native Bologna to study at the 
university. He immediately stood out as a brilliant student with multiple cultural concerns. He used to 
direct literary magazines and amateur theater performances. In this image from the time he walks 
down a street in Bologna with his friend Luciano Serra, who became a versatile writer. 


Particular collection. 


7. Following the German invasion during World War II, Pasolini's brother joined the anti-fascist 
Resistance that operated on the border with Yugoslavia. Years later, his companions remembered him 
as a young man of great courage who never backed down from the enemy. In fact, he was captured 
while trying to rescue some colleagues. He died by shooting. 


Particular collection. 


8. Guido's coffin arrives at the town cemetery in the spring of 1945. A desolate Pasolini, dressed in 

white, accompanies him to his final resting place. From that moment Guido will become the heroic 

figure that his older brother had not wanted or been able to be. Much later he would consider her his 
moral beacon and dedicated some poems to her. 


Particular collection. 


9. After World War II, Pasolini began to get involved in political activities in the shadow of the 
Italian Communist Party. In a short time he became a combative figure of some relevance in Friuli, 
the land of his mother. But a shady sexual episode with some local boys led to his sudden expulsion 

from the party, the condemnation of his people, and his flight to Rome. 


Particular collection. 


10. In her youth, Pasolini gave off a powerful physical magnetism that did not go unnoticed by her 
friends. Some of them, such as Giovanna Bemporad, Silvana Mauri and especially Natalia Ginzburg, 
became important figures in Italian culture in the second half of the 20th century. All of them 
recognized that Pasolini radiated a special strength and light. 


GBB Archive / Contrast / Contacto. 
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11. After his escape to Rome, Pasolini discovered a dazzling city rising from the ruins of war. 
Although he did not plan to pursue a literary career there or interact with writers, fate crossed his 
path with Sandro Penna, a solitary and homosexual poet in the vein of Cavafy. The connection was 
immediate and Penna discovered the Rome of youthful bodies and guiltless eros. 


Particular collection. All rights reserved. 


12. In the first years of his Roman stay, Pasolini lived in conditions very close to misery. This 
allowed him to learn from within the lives of the most disadvantaged and to write about them with 
unprecedented courage and emotion. In a sense he never stopped being a suburban soul, even when 
he was already a celebrity. That's why he continued visiting the scenes that revealed his own world to 
him. 


© Farabola / Leemage / Contact. 


13. Pasolini discovered a Roman subproletariat that had been left on the margins of history. They 
were emigrants from the south or war refugees who were crowded into camps on the outskirts of the 
city or in shacks at the foot of the walls. They lived in precarious conditions, without electricity or 
running water. But they preserved intact a purity and immediacy prior to capitalism. 


© Henri Cartier-Bresson © Henri Cartier-Bresson Foundation / Magnun Photos / Contact. 


14. In the changing Rome of the 1950s, Pasolini cultivated for a time his old vocation as a teacher. 
He used to teach in humble schools and institutes on the outskirts. He was always very close to 
childhood, in which he saw a playful and authentic world, prior to the weight of freedom of adult life. 


© Henri Cartier-Bresson © Henri Cartier-Bresson Foundation / Magnun Photos / Contact. 


15. After abandoning teaching, Pasolini threw himself into literature and began to hang out with the 

greats of his time. The poets Attilio Bertolucci and Giuseppe Ungaretti, and the storytellers Alberto 

Moravia, Italo Calvino, Giorgio Bassani, Elsa Morante, Natalia Ginzburg, Carlo Emilio Gadda, etc. 
On many occasions they met on the Roman terraces. 


© Farabola / Leemage / Contact. 


16. The friendship with Alberto Moravia was long, deep and fertile. Together they became the 
beacon of Italian culture of their time. They never gave up taking sides on any issue or problem that 
affected society. But they also placed themselves in the spotlight and suffered the harassment of 
intransigence. 


Mencarini Archives / Leemage / Contact. 


17. Before being a filmmaker, Pasolini was a writer of stature and the most original Italian poet of the 
second half of the 20th century. Some of his poems, such as Gramsci's Ashes, tell us about the 
conflicts of modern man, trapped between the ideology promoted by Power and the intimate 
impulses of him as an individual. 


© Farabola / Contact. 
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18. At the end of the fifties, Pasolini considered making the leap to cinema, an art that had always 
attracted him and with which he aspired to find a more direct language, that had nothing to do with 
the lush nature of the word. In this miraculous metamorphosis, which would later bear great fruit, 
Pasolini had the support of stars such as Elsa De Giorgi, Italo Calvino's secret love. 


Istituto Luce Cinecitta / Contrasto / Contacto. 


19. Initially, Pasolini collaborated as a scriptwriter with some of the great Italian directors. In 
addition to adapting The Beautiful Antonio, by Mario Bolognini, he had a prominent role writing 
some dialogues from The Nights of Cabiria and La Dolce Vita, by Fellini. Both directors respectively 

embodied all the magic and all the provocation of world cinema of their time. 


Cicconi Archive / Getty Images. 
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20. Pasolini found other female figures in Rome that marked his life. This is the case of the actress 
Laura Betti, who fell for the Pasolinian charms without caring about her homosexuality. In fact, she 
always called him "my husband" and she had a relationship with him that went against the grain and 

was marked by her possessiveness. She was one of Pasolini's great actresses. 


© Farabola / Contact. 


21. After a failed first foray as a director, Pasolini found a second opportunity to direct Accattone, his 
debut feature, the story of an outcast set ina Roman suburb. The film was a revolution due to the 
power of the story, the almost documentary recreation of underworld life and the full participation of 
non-professional actors. 


Renzo Renzi Library. 


22. In the cinema of the first period, Pasolini moved in degraded settings more typical of the third 
world. He always said that that Rome—like that Barcelona of the sixties that he knew well—was 
similar to Cairo, Calcutta or Bombay. And the first victims were children. He never stopped being the 
schoolteacher of innocent people lacking affection and without the slightest future. 


© Andia / Alamy / ACI. 


23. Shortly before his death, Bernardo Bertolucci declared: "I have seen cinema invented in 
Accattone, and that is never forgotten." In this image, taken during filming, a twenty-year-old 
Bertolucci, on the right, witnesses the invention of cinema: the set is the street, where Pasolini shouts 
"action" and the neighborhood chorizo jumps into the fight. Note the precariousness of the camera 
and the social environment. 


Renzo Renzi Library. 


24. Pasolini was linked to Marxism, but the figure of Christ always had a great influence on him. 
Throughout the sixties he addressed his figure in several films, all provocative and revolutionary. In 
La Ricotta, a worker died on the cross due to a binge on cottage cheese. Orson Welles and Giorgio 
Bassani participated in the film, but it was a huge scandal that took him to court. 


© Keystone Pictures USA / ZUMA Press / Contacto. 


25. Since he was a child, Pasolini's great passion was football. He went so far as to declare that those 

pre-war games were the happiest moments of his life. The reality is that he never stopped playing or 

attending the stadiums. In this his passion was very similar to that of Albert Camus. He learned a lot 
about life playing, especially with the suburban ragazzi. 


© Federico Garolla / Farabola Archives / Contact. 
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26. Following the success of Accattone, the filmmaker considered shooting his second film: the story 
of Mamma Roma, a retired prostitute who returns to the profession to provide a better life for her 
son. Aware that his films put the public in check, Pasolini had to answer for them outside the theater 
and even before the law. At this point, words were once again his best ally. 


Istituto Luce Cinecitta / Contrasto / Contacto. 
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27. The premiere of Mamma Roma was not free of controversy either, but the presence of a myth of 
European cinema like Anna Magnani, who took the risk of interpreting the work of a filmmaker like 
Pasolini, silenced many voices. Then came the international festivals, including the Venice Film 
Festival in 1962. However, some far-right groups began to violently boycott Pasolini. 


Graziano Arici / Contact. 


28. All the images related to Mamma Roma tell us about a filmmaker satisfied with his work and 
happy with the gifts of life. In the image, a relaxed moment with Anna Magnani on the Venice Lido. 


© Farabola / Contrast. 


29. The special atmosphere of film festivals is reflected in this other image taken on the steps of a 
hotel on the Lido. We recognize a "saint" like Alberto Moravia, in summer attire and sandals, resting 
on the ground. He is accompanied by other figures of Italian culture, including Pasolini. With the 
bathers in the background. 


Cameraphoto Epoche archive / Bridgeman Images / ACI. 


30. From his early Roman years Pasolini frequented the boys of the stream, the ragazzi di vita whose 
existence moved between unemployment and crime. They were outcasts outside of history. However, 
some of them had something special and were redeemed by the poet, until they became part of his 
circle. To the left of him, Franco Citti, his fetish actor; To the right of him, Ninetto Davoli, the great 
love of his life, and to the right, Ettore Garofalo. 


© All rights reserved. Particular collection. 
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31. As a result of his homosexuality, Pasolini always led a double life. The brilliant artist in the light 
of day was transformed at nightfall and went in search of the dark side. In that descent into hell he 
experienced the most intense emotions of his life, the most dangerous and degrading. But he always 
returned to the light with a pearl in his hand. 


© Farabola / Leemage / Contact. 


32. Most of Pasolini's cinema was created far from the sets. He was more in favor of filming 
outdoors, on the street or in open spaces. And generally with people who had never been in front of a 
camera. Although he did not have great cinematographic technique, his extensive culture and visual 
instinct took him to the top. 


© Farabola / Leemage / Contact. 


33. Pasolini took the maximum risk when filming his masterpiece: The Gospel according to Saint 
Matthew. After searching in vain for the protagonist, he miraculously discovered Enrique Irazoqui, a 
student from Barcelona who was clandestinely in Italy raising funds for the anti-Franco struggle. The 

meeting would give rise to one of the most beautiful and original films in cinema. In the image, 
Pasolini and Christ rest in Matera. 


© Farabola / Contact. 
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34. Pasolini on a cliff in a ravine near Viterbo, where the baptism of Christ in the Jordan River was 
recreated. The genius of the scene lies in the fact that it was filmed with a wide zoom from above, 
leaving maximum freedom to the actors, as if there were no camera at all. Recently the Vatican 
declared that Pasolini's film is the best version of the life of Jesus in history. 


© Arco Films S.r.L. / AGE. 


35. Although Pasolini enjoyed overwhelming physical energy, filming left him on the verge of 
collapse. No other director in history has combined directing with other activities such as literature, 
painting, articles in the press, travel, debates, talks and political activities. And also, the relentless 
search for sex. 


© Farabola / Leemage / Contact. 


36. After black and white cinema, Pasolini made a leap to color in Oedipus Rex, a very particular 
version of the Greek myth set simultaneously in contemporary Italy and in a desert landscape of the 
ancient world. In the image he appears alongside the great actress Silvana Mangano, who played the 

role of Jocasta. 


© Farabola / Leemage / Contact. 
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37. Pasolini never abandoned literature nor stopped frequenting the company of the masters. When 
he was already a prominent figure, he went to see the great poet Ezra Pound, who had been 
abandoned by almost everyone and was living in seclusion in a small house in Venice. Apart from the 


love of poetry, both shared a contempt for the abuses of capitalism and the sinister maneuvers of 
Power. 


Particular collection. All rights reserved. 
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38. At the end of the sixties, Pasolini continued the investigation of classical myths through a 
contemporary perspective that did not avoid resorting to psychoanalysis, anthropology or the history 
of religions. This is the case of Medea, one of his most beautiful and daring films, in which he 
featured Maria Callas. During a break in filming, the director gives explanations to the diva. 


© Mario Tursi. 


39. Following the filming of Medea, the director established a deep emotional relationship with 
Maria Callas, who fell in love with him and even asked him to marry her. The relationship did not 
follow conventional paths, but it fostered a bond between two geniuses that had its artistic 
manifestation not only in cinema, but also in a set of poems that Pasolini dedicated to him. 


© Rue des Archives / Bridgeman Images / AGIP. 


40. Pasolini was always a "camera in hand" man, especially when he filmed documentaries, an 
activity that he alternated in the late sixties with his major works. He filmed some in India, Africa 
and the Middle East, concerned about the drift that third world countries were beginning to suffer. 

Among them stands out Notes for an African Oresteia, his masterpiece. 


© ABC Archive. 


41. At the beginning of the seventies Pasolini considered filming the Trilogy of Life, based on three 
classic texts in which he exalted the joys of love and the joys of the flesh. The Decameron, The 
Canterbury Tales and The Thousand and One Nights. The proposal represented a revolution in world 
cinema due to some explicit sex scenes. In the image, the director appears with Ninetto Davoli. 


United Artist / AF Archive / Mary Evans ACI. 


42. The relationship with Ninetto lasted about nine years, marked by the charm of that boy from the 
stream that Pasolini had discovered on a shoot years before. Ninetto brought freshness, purity and a 
joie de vivre that the director was beginning to lose. As a result of the breakup, Pasolini fell into a 
very dark pit from which he never came out again. 


Particular collection. All rights reserved. 


43. After the Trilogy of Life, Pasolini filmed some documentaries aimed at showing the world lost 
places whose heritage was seriously threatened by progress. This was the case of The Walls of Sanaa 
(1971). Pasolini then began a crusade aimed at raising awareness in the world about the destruction 
of the planet. He was concerned not only with the landscape or nature, but also with the work and 
culture of men. 


© Reporters Associati / MP / Leemage. 


44. Throughout his life, Pasolini suffered harassment from the justice system, which put him in the 
dock in thirty-three trials. One of them lasted even after his death. The reasons were very diverse, but 
they were based on the scandal caused by his work, his political position and his sexual life. 


© MP / Portfolio / Leemage / Contact. 


45. Taking advantage of the magnetism of his figure, Pasolini also raised his voice in the streets of 
his country to defend any cause that moved him to fight against Power. In this sense, he was an 
intellectual along the lines of Sartre, who did not hesitate to go down into the arena and use his body 
as a vehicle for action. In his last public appearance, in September 1975, the prophet took the 
microphone to protest against Franco's latest death sentences. 


© Colaimages / Alamy / ACI. 
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46. From the beginning, Pasolini was totally anchored to the figure of the mother. This complex 
relationship, marked by the tones of incest, marked the lives of both to pathological limits. Some of 
his best poems, and also his films, show that link. The images don't lie either. 


© AGP / Universal Images Group via Getty Images. 


47. In the last year of his life, Pasolini embarked on a dangerous detective investigation in order to 
definitively unmask the Power that pulled the strings in the shadows. This gave rise to a series of 
devastating articles in which he confronted the Christian Democrats. Likewise, he investigated the 
dark side of multinationals and secret services. He was murdered in dark circumstances when he was 
close to solving the riddle. 


Etore / RCS / Contact. 


48. Pasolini was the last European creator whose multifaceted talent is comparable to that of the 
artists of the Renaissance. Like Michelangelo, he always lived between Heaven and Hell. To the 
richness and originality of his work—both literary and cinematographic—he knew how to combine a 
savage and heretical thought that he used as a weapon against Power. Perhaps he was the first to 
develop a discourse beyond the great ideologies of his time and recover the best that was in them: the 
deep love for human freedom. In the image, Pasolini appears before the tomb of his admired Antonio 
Gramsci. 


Particular collection. All rights reserved. 


